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NW f hur trials 

Carnegie Hall 
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Nie at Newark, N. ) 
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PRIMA DONNA 
\ I Branches 
The \\ th S New York City 
MA | EM DE MOSS, 
1ss2 River. 
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1 certs 
tizk Method 
1s \ ] e, s331 Columbus. 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEAC GING I LL BRANCHES 
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FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
k NGING 
i St., New York 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM, 
( * ( st. Luke’s Chapel, 
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Me H Bway, New York 
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MANFRED MALKIN, 
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West 


PIANIST 


INSTRUC 
t24th St. Tel 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 


TOR 


so24 Harlem 





TENOR 
60 Was ton Square S 
Phone Spring 
Grand Co RVATORY OF MUSIC, 
West Ss New York. Tel. 4:52 Schuyler 
Special for tea nd professionals 
Degrees g t I £ t f beginners 
Dr. B. Eb P (1 ninth year.) 
HARRIET M. DWIGHT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Orc! AND PIANO 
‘ egte H | Sat 


ELIZABETH K. 


SOPRANO rr 





\CHER OI 


PATTERSON, 


SINGING 
West sth Street 
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JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 














rEACHER OF SINGING 
I ( eH 
VICTOR BIART, PIANO viRTUOSO. 
instru t Advanced pretation. Repertory 
Espec tivat of that vivid, flowing quality 
f r which r m of musical expression 
S H 64 East agth St.. New York 
I 0424 Madis 
Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
HE ART OF SINGING 
s 62 | I ty-fourth rect, New York 
I ne 9 Murra Hill 
JESSAMINE HARRISON-IRVINE, 
Pianist \ mpanist 864 Carnegie Hall 
Instruction—( New York. 
rele n bus 
cme on . . RGANIST, 
A, RUSS PATTERSON, °xoaxiit, 
. - . . + LYRI 
IDELLE A. PATTERSON, <soprawo 
Specialty, Voice Development and Diction 
g22 West s8th St ret. 748 Columbus 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Address Trinity ¢ rch, New York 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
C cer Pianist, Pia Inetrt n Coach for 
professtona need singers 
R le s M ings! Ave City 
I +} Mornings 
HENRY SCHRADIECK, 
Formerly Prof f Violit Leipzig Conservatory 
Head of \ Dept Amer. Institute of Applied 
M N , and ¢ bs Cons atory, Philadel 
phia. Residence stud s3s W Ave., B’klyn 
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SINGING 
2> West 4and St., 


Columbus. 
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SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 
s of cl h soloists. Normal 
s Voeal Instruction—Choral | 
Metropol Opera S« 1425 Bway 


SOPRANO 


eceive a mated 


Reside 14 Grammere 
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STYLE, DICTION, AND 
Elementary and advanced v 
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cal lessons 
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ays during Jnily | 


| 
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PIANIS1 
{ e Recitals—Lessons 
Stud soa Huntington Chambers, Boston 
| CARL FIQUE, Piss 


EARLE 
Concerts 
Choral Club 


ALBERT WAYNE, 
PIANIST 


Conductor 


Instruction. 


1202 Carnegie Hall 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St.. New York. 





CAMPANARI, 


GIUSEPPE 
ror t2 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 


Opera Howse, will take a limited numbet of pupils 
Apol ‘ } e t ointment only. 
668 West I \Wwefiue, near o2d St.. New York 





FLORENCE STORY, 
ONTRALTO 
Musicales and CGherch 


Address, care of Musical Couric 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH, 


PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 
M iy and Thursday afternoons. Pouch Gallery, 
Brooklyn 
: Carnegie Ha New York 
Ss pe econ wee in October 


M. 


PIANIST 


ROFDER 


INSTRUCTION 


CARL 


607 Carnegie Hall and 423 East sqoth St. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Merton. 
Studio: Carnegie Hal New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
8<1-8 Carnegie Hall, New York 
I. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING 
2 West 2oth St., New Yor 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
; 





knowledge f the voice, both male and female, 
and his style f singing, entitle him to a high 
ank among teachers. ’"—Manvet Garcta 
Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY Repertoire work with Concert 
Pianists, and the training teachers 
146 Lincoln Parkway West, Chicago, II. 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 


VOICE SPECIALIST 
ND RBPERTOIRE BUILDER 
Sa East roth Street 


Gramercy 3848 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ Ass’n 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Baritone Lectures and Recitals. 
30 Cl ve.. New York, Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





and Friday, Aeolian Hall 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY. 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

k. 430 Fifth c Tel. 4202 Murray Hill 


Residen Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y 


[JESSIE DAVIS, 


KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Sopran 

MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

8 DeKalb Avenue Rrooklyn 


PLANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number resident pupils received 
938 East Goth St ‘Phone, 6109 Plaza 


ANGEL AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Oratorio—Cx 


864 Carnegie Hall 


itale—Instruction 


neerts— Rec 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote Hall, 609 West 114th St., 


el. 78:4 Morningside 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 


New York. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 


INSTRUCTION.— PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 
HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: ¢ lefferson Ave.. Columbus, 


Ohio. Telephone, Automatic, 2294 


JAMES P. DUNN, 

Composer and Organist, St 
sey City. Instruction, 
Sight Singing 
Catholic Churc! 


Patrick’s Church, Jer- 
Piano, Organ, Theory and 
(Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Music.) Phone, 2867-W Bergen. 








Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. Fatt 
CONTRALTO 

Vocal Instruction, Concerts 


Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet 
Columbus 1628 t40 West s7th St. 


DMANN_) 


Phone: 





FOR 
AND 


id Street 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING... PIANO 
VOCALCULTURE, 230 East 621 


Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method 21 East 7sth St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 


Mr. anv Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 16; East 62d St.. New York. 


VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox 


DANIEL VISANSKA, viotrnist. 
Nine years of successful teaching 
in Berlin. Will accept 
number of pupils 
Address: 37 W 
[In Philadelphia 
mond St.) 


and ~ ry Seow | 
engagements and a limit 


est rectth St 
Mondays 


New York 
Address 1821 


Dia- 
MARY PINNEY, 
PIANIST 


Studio, 4:8 Central 
Instruction 


Park West 
Tel. 4164 River. 


New Song for Contralto 


“Only a Day for Tears* 
By JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER 


Mr. KéGrsteiner receives pupils in Piano, Theory 
and Composition at his ; 
Narragansett, B’way and 


residence studio, 
osth St 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 
808 Carnegie Hall 
Conductor Concerts 
Summer address, Ostend, Belgium. 


Symphony 
Kursaal— 


MME. LISETTE JOSTY-HAMMOND, 
Italian Enunciation Applied to Singing 
and Speaking in Modern Languages 

Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 


1425 Broadway, New Vork 


MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST 
Management 


1425 Broadway, N 
143 Carnegie Hall 


Antonia Sawyer 
/ 3 City 
New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
vo: Carnegie Hall 


Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 
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PIANIST 
229 West S3ré St. 
NEW TORK 
Prone 8820 Soneyier 


E 
M 
M 
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SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal 





JACQUES RENARD, 
Suro Cetuisr Prominent Lonpon Concerts. 
57 West 83rd St., New York. 
Phone, 3660 Schuyler. 


MARY WOODFIELD FOX 


THE WELSH-sUTOR g MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street Philadelpbia, 


MARIE LOUISE TODD | i 


TEACHER or PIANO 
Carnegie Hall New York 


MORTIMER WILSON 





Pa. 








914 St. James Street, Pittsbers, Pa. 
DUNNING SYSTEM S'eer*ra santa 
Send for information go 
ments. Mrs. Carrie — 
5 St, New York City. 

rtland, Ore. 


§ SHARP-HERDIEN 


SOPRANO 
tL 5132 Kenmore Avenue 


Western address: 





Chicage, til, 


& JENNETTE LOUDON SCHOOL 


OF MUSIC 
629 Fine Arts Bidg. 
Chicago, Il. 





M. Jennette Loudon 
irector 





Music Art Shop. Excellent Compositions by 


LULU JONES DOWNING 


Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago, i1i. Trade suppiled by Lyon & Healy 


FRANK WALLER, es 


Assistant Conducter Boston Opera Co. 


JOHN B, MILLER, rx 


____ 624 Michigan Avenue, Ae m1. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


CONTRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Betel Endicott. Sist St. aed Columbus Ave.. New York 


SBERRY cncuecutoon ce 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 

















PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season; Atlanta Philha: 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL {etiicu 


Voice Culture founded on common sense 
which never fails to bring good results. 
Studio, Ivy Court, 210 West ro7th St., New York. 


¢ FREDERIKSEN 


SUMMER TERM 
for Violin Eoqatee, a June ist 


to August ist 
HK 543 Oakdale Ave., Chicago, If. Tel, Graceland 10468 


Denier 


ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR 














Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


—— Rescnicies om 
1383 N. State St. 


eisie DE VOE BOYCE 


PIANIST-INSTRUCTOR 
Residence: 4126 Lydia Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


ann: 7 - Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Choirmaster Briet Presbyterian Charen, Conductor 
Mondelssone Clee Clad 2 FIFTH AVENUE, HEW YORK CITY 


CONRAD] PANT 


IN BERLIN 
(Steinway Halb Jume to October 


VIOLINIST 
2502 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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706 Snimson Street, N.$. Pittsburg, Pa = UBINS KY 
HULSMANN | Walther KIRSCHBAUM 
TRIO | cxtsewien Somsacvenery, Brea 
Ctasical und Popul Vocal and CAROLINE 
so, ...| HUDSON~ 





136-146 West S2nd Street 
Tet. Columbus 5049 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


=e USS 


SS ee ae Pn a mang = 


eruDeo : my ~ + bao sente 
Address, 144 East 150th Street New York City 








LAURA E. 


MORRILL 2x 


Scientific Voice Culture 


AEOLIAN HALL, 27 West 42nd Street, New York 
Two days a week at New York Studies 


PAULINE MEYER Pans 








ALEXANDER 


rookiyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall. New York 


T, Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - 
SET - PUA ITTSBURON, P. 
5429 We pees STR ew 


 % KROEGER 








y Rl KROEGER see. of MUSIC 
Piancforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Mesical Art Buildiog . ST. LOUIS, MO. 





STACEY WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
of Tene Production 


406 KIMBALL HALL - CHICAGO 


ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTISTS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street Phone, Riverside 5924 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Instruction 
562 Park Avenue, New York Phese, 6792 Place 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAL ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music Schoo! 
Fine Arts Building CHICAGO, ILI 


Clarence EIDAM 











Minth Floor, Auditorium Bullding CHICAGO 
Composer 
Violinst 
345 West 70th St. 
Tel.. Celumdes 2223 





S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. 
aed and Wa =~ AS " Palledelphie. 
ORGAN RECITALS. INSTRUCTION 





Katharine HOFFMANN socompenist 


SCHUMANN-HEINK TOUR) 
Bome Address: ST. PAUL 


Robert Stuart 


Pigott 
Reader and Singer; Teacher 
of Speaking and Singing 
133 Glest 56th Street 
New York City 

Telephone, Columbus 6253 


THEODORA STURKOW 
EY DEEL. Piast 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, Iti. 


(PLUMB= 


Fe nase tenaconen: HARRY" cUrpenrs 
BONCGI = Says: 


“In guacunigs a student's voice, and finding it 
at fault a su, t to him to consult 
MADAME. VAL Wrere ie ne voice defect 
that can ange = notice, and that cannot be 
corrected by her ability, tremolo included, when 
bad training has not gone 0 far as to cause loose 
ness in the vocal chords.” 


The Rockingham, 1748 48 Broadway 


WARCEL CHAILLEY, Votnst 


Mme Shailley-Richez, Pianist 
20 Rue Chatgrin, Part 










































Mme, E, B, de SERRANO |! 


Teacher of Olive Promstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, 
Luciiie Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE, REPERTORE 
430 West S7th St.. Tel. 664) Getembes New Tork 


C.. fens 


FI gy tne 


Sac rt te 
eee AER “Prone 288 
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TENOR —— COMPOSER 























sup, Two Rests” “Ath, Love, bet « Day 
Rac. Moment. Saewy Cuberton, Pie Ate Bite. Catone | | tere men Pasar, 68 W. eb Oe. 00 Bet 
; SOPRANO 
CHAPMAN GOOLD :scweit=: 1 
yo A. 
Teacher of Be. Gon le WY 2 Ge pins 
[g28 Brentway. New York , eo ait 4 fat Chics 

















Send for Cirenlars of this wonderful aid to Piano Sindy. 
THE VIRGIL TEK 


also for the 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS 


June 25th to July 30th, 1913 


AdGress: Virgil Piano Conservatory, 42 West 76th St..i New Yor 


u's KOEMMENICH 


Conductor N. Y. Oratorio Society 


Artistic Singing—Coaching 


SROUAN WALL, Bent SB re 
1026.27 ‘ork City 
Tel.. Bryant sexe” 


ALICE HUTCHINS BAKER 


. . . 
Pianist—Instruction 
Again in America after an ase ence - four years 
in a ienna Protessi nal engagements and a limited 
mber of serious pupil cd 





ac 1 
Heil studio Monday 


ALEXANDE 


ZUKOWSKY 


Asst. Consort Master and Soicist Thomas Orehestra 
Pupils Acoepted 627 FINE ARTS SLOG. — uti 


* OGDEN CRANE 


Only Teacher of Wilda Bennett with Belasco 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 





Cc. ANTO 
METHOD 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence. Via del Conti, 7 








BARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West Sth St., N.Y. 
















% BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


me Fine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Ill. 


. Rare Old Violins 


“Espe” italian Gut Strings, 
durable and pure-tone, $1 
per 15 lengths, E, A or D. 


Finest pure-silver polished 
“G” strings 75c. each 


High-grade Repairing 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


S. PFEIFFER 


Dept. k. 1368-70 BROADWAY, NEW YORK crry 
‘ WALTER 


EARNEST 


TENOR 836 Collins Ave. Pitteburg 


CET A. Fare: 


& 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


oes = 

















Teaches at Ca rnegie N 

and Thursda Appointments from 2 t0 3. Exclusive Wey a Cogeegt Sie. Leos 

Residence 63 W. goth St., mee: York ety Phone, 1974 — 
Prinroch mora 


ae MURPHY 


Pee cere ian musiCAl 
TH Font sath Bt.. tom Wisieas WUeiat 








VWIGTOR HARRIS " 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West S7th Street 
Tel 3653 Columbes 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 





Vocal 





RAGNA 


Studios 





Kimball Hall 
Chicago 


LINE 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The H.P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 























CINCINNATI 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


One of the three 
Great Pianos of 
the World 











becomes defective within a short time. 


the word 








THE 


GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO 


IS ESPECIALLY SUITED TO STUDIO WORK BECAUSE OF ITS 


Steel Angle Rail Action (Patented) 


which insures a perfectly regulated action under any and all atmospheric condi- 
tions. Studio and classroom pianos undergo a severe test. An ordi 


Action, equipped with Metal Flanges, connot get out of regulation. undreds of 
these remarkable pianos are now in use by musicians. Let us send yee descri 
tive literature free. The Gram-Richtsteig is an artistic piano in every sensé of 





GRAM-RICHTSTEIG PIANO CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


action 
The Gram-Richtsteig Steel foe Rail 





—_ 


Father Finn is doubtless the most distinguished 
musician of the Catholic Church in Sf merica 


His recommendation of the Conover Piano is 


as enthusiastic as it is sincere 








FATHER WILLIAM J. 


FINN 


Says of the 
Conover Piano: 











The Cable Coupangy Chicago 
Gentle i take great ploneure in attesting .the splendid 
merits oF the "Conover piano which has recently been installed 
in my choir hall. 
You can appreciate how important it is for my Gheristers to 
rehearse to a cantabile tone. The sustaining, singing ton 
quality of the Conover is perfectly suited to the unusual denands 
which we make on a ry After a few rehearsals with the Conover 
I esas to, notice the freedom of vocalization which it assists. 
Candidly, am delighted with the choice we have made. Inciden- 
tally, Es Conover graces any room. Very sincerely yours, 


ON 
The (alte (lompany 


Wabash and Jackson Makers CHICAGO 


March 3, 1913. 























Myrtle  . 


ei. ve 


Renowned American 
PIANISTE 


Now Booking for American Tour 1913-1914 


Cencert Direction, M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Ave., New York 


KIMBALL PIANO USED 





























CINCINNATL [I CONSERV ATORY of MUSIC] 





Instructs, trains and educates after the best 
methods of Foremost European Conservatories. 
The faculty numbers some of the leading Mu- 
sicians and Artists of today. 


Elocution - MUSIC - Languages 
Location ideal with respect to home comfort 
and luxurious surroundings. The finest and 
most completely equipped buildings devoted to 

music in America, Day and resident students 
may enter at any time, Illustrated Catalog 
"REE. 


Highland Ave., Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATTI, OHIO 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY!" 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Bivd, Chicago 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among the seventy eminent instructors the following might be mentioned: 


Pieno—John J. Hattstaedt, Victor Garweod, 
Allen Spencer, Heniet Levy, Silvie Scionti. 

Siaging—Karleton Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed- 
ward Clarke, Jenaie F. W. Johnson, Joka 
T. Read, Marie Sidenius Zendt. 

Organ—Willhelm Middelschulte. 


Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig. 
Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson. 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson. 
Dramatic Art—Franees Domovan. 

JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President. 


Catalogue mailed free. 


VIRGIL SGHOOL OF MUSIC Simmer Session 


Conducted by Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil, beginning Sat., June 28th. 
For Prospectus address: A. K. VIRGIL, 1205 Cameron Bidg., Cor. of 34th Street and Madison Avs., Hew York 





oes Contralto 


hit FOSTER 





itn JAWELAK 


The Blind Pianist 


For dates and terms 
Address, CASPAR P. KOCH 
Pittsburg. Pa. 








BAAN oo ngititmeantare rere 





wn CEN 1 Broadway, cor. st as: oe City 


























MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


ae 
£01 Weot 116th St. 
New York eorcutnentne G00e 





wine’ KEYES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and RECITALS 
Management, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
Personal Address, 668 Broadway “Phone, 4848 River 





wassut Ta ES /THE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
tt at Pa. | puller Building, re South 18th St, Philadelphia 











Philadelphia, 
WILLIAM ‘J. FALK | DAN BEDDOE tenor 


Season 1912-1913 im America 
« Lenox 10g East god Gt, New York | Gander the Exetesive Gessgemest of R. E. JOMNSTON 
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Jenaer St., 21, } 
Berlin W., May 2, 1913. 


The last evening of the Bach-Beethoven Brahms Festi- 
val on Monday brought the concert season proper to a 
close. It was a brilliant event and the sold out house 
proved that even thus late in an over prolific season the 
enthusiasm of the public not wane when musical 
offerings such as those extended by the Concert Direction 
Wolff in this festival are forthcoming. The interest in 
this crowning occasion of the “Festwoche” was augmented 
by the presence of the Crown Princess, who, together with 
her retinue, which filled the royal box, showed throughout 
the performance a interest 


does 


lively and enthusiastically 
joined in the applause so generously and deservedly lav- 
the Bernhard 


opened the program with Bach’s prelude and fugue in B 


ished upon participating artists. Irrgang 
minor, which the celebrated organist played with a mas- 
tery that revealed to the full the great variety of tone 
organ of the Philharmonie is 
Supported by Nikisch and the Phil- 
then 


which 


color the magnificent new 
capable of producing. 
Orchestra, Bronislaw Hubermann 
the 


tinguished by such nobility of conception and perfection of 


harmonic gave a 


reading of Srahms violin concerto, was dis- 


finish that it could not fail to make a tremendous impres 
sion. It is that the violinist never played 
better than he did on that evening 


safe to say 
His tone, though not 
large, was appealingly pure and sweet, and his delivery 
forgot the 


were being overcome with 


was so simple and straightforward that one 
great technical difficulties that 
such facility in admiration for the beauty of the perform 
ance as a whole. That it was a performance which met 
with the full approbation of the audience was evident from 
the measure of applause it elicited. The ninth symphony, 
the Orchestra under Nikisch, 
with the assistance of the Philharmonic Choir, promised 


as given by Philharmonic 
such a treat that it no doubt was greatly instrumental in 
drawing out the audience that filled the Philharmonie to 
the last inch of standing room. Certainly nothing short 
of the extraordinary could have held that great audience 
spellbound on such a warm evening as Monday proved to 
be, but the discomfort of the heat in the overcrowded hall 
was forgotten in the joy of hearing this symphony of 
symphonies as it was rendered on this occasion. The or- 
chestra and choir seemed wonderfully inspired by Nikisch’s 
lofty conception of this sublime work, and the result was 
that the audience, too, was lifted up out of the everyday 
world sphere where 

rhythm took the place of time 
bley-Hinken, soprano; Hertha Dehmlow, contralto; Wal 
ther Kirchhoff, Alfred Kase, did their 
best to attain to the standard of perfection set up for the 
evening, 


into a tone superseded space and 


The soloists—Tilly Cahn 


tenor, and bass 
but compared to the wonderful blending of tone 
colors produced by the many throated choir, no one human 
voice can show to best advantage. But the performance 
as a whole surpassed all expectations, and this fingl con 
cert of the festival series proved a worthy climax of the 
season. The great success of the undertaking has encour- 
aged the Concert Direction Wolff to announce a festival 
week again for the end of next season. 
Rene 

Although the concert season now is practically over, this 
does not mean that there is a complete cessation of public 
musical activity. There are a number of pupils’ perform- 
ances announced, and doubtless there will be scattered ap- 
pearances on up to the time of the Mengelberg concerts 
in June. What we mean by the end of the concert season 
in Berlin is the time when there ceases to be half a dozen 
or more concerts each evening 
that Schkolnick, a about sixteen 


years, who was heard in Bechstein Hall on Tuesday even 


\ belated appearance was 
of Jenny violinist of 
She played a program consisting of Corelli’s “La 
Folia” with the Leonard cadenza, the first fourth and fifth 
Lalo’s the Bach cha 
conne, a minuet by two arrangements by 
Kreisler. Bach 
her to be possessed of very remarkable talent 


ing 


“Spanish” symphony 
Mo*art, and 
I heard her in 


movement's of 
the Lalo and and found 
Her tech 
nic is exceptionally well developed, her conceptions are 
mature, and she plays with a vigor and breadth of under 
standing that belie her years and girlish appearance. She 
has decided temperament and genuine musical feeling, and 
the mmpression she made in this concert was a most grati- 
fying one, promising much for the future. The audience, 
which nearly filled the enthusiastic one 
Fraulein Schkolnick is a pupil of Alexander Fiedemann, 
of the Stern Conservatory 


zene 


recently 


hall, was a very 


Williams recital at the 
American Club, which was of particular interest because 


Bessie gave a song 


of the novel program. It contained a group of songs res 
urrected from the early Colonial days of America, among 
them being “A Wedding” (1768), Puritan 
hymns, four Revolutionary ballads, and two popular songs 
of the last century. The ballads, “Revolutionary Tea,” 
“The Tea Party,” “Chester” and “Our Hobbies,” 
old 


chiefly from England, gave an intimate picture of the po- 


Rural two 


spirite d, 


patriotic American adaptations of tunes borrowed 


litical excitement of the day, and, to add to the charm of 





HUBERMANN 
Dursthoff.) 


BRONISLAW 


(Picture published by Hans 


the picture, Mrs. Williams appeared in old Colonial cos 
With her fresh, appealing voice and simple, unat 


tume. 

fected delivery, the American woman gave delightful ren 
ditions of these forgotten “songs of yesterday.” rhe 
second half of her program was devoted to “songs of 
today,” embracing “Ecstasy,” by Walter Rummel; “The 


Butterfly,” by Frank La Forge; “I Would My Song,” by 
J. Paul Kursteiner; “Exaltation,” by Mrs. H. H. A Beach ; 
“Day Is Done,” by Margaret R. Lang, and the “Gem,” by 
Guy B. Williams, the husband of the singer. Mr. Wil 
liams sympathetically accompanied the songs and came in 
for a share of the hearty applause which was accorded 
them and their charming interpreter 


Rene 


The pupils of Etelka Gerster gave a matinee at Bec! 


stein Hall last Saturday The quality of the work dis 
played by these disciples of the Gerster school was of a 
remarkably high artistic order, | am informed. It is so 


often said that the greatest artists are frequently lacking 





THE 


Under whose patr 


CROWN 


PRINCESS, 
Bach 
was given 


mage the teethoven- Brahms 


in the ability to analyze and teach the principles on which 


their successes have been built up that it is not out ol 
place to recall that Etelka Gerster was a singer who not 
only made a career that brought her worldwide fame, 
but who, since her retirement from the stage, has proved 
over and over again the efficiency of her pedagogic work 


Bast and 


Drews and 


I l ‘ 


and Betty 


Among the pupils heard on this occasion 


Lucy Mayer, coloratura sopranos, 





lly 
praise, while others who displayed carefully trained, 3 


a Stendi, Valerie Dx ,K 


Sendler, mezz pranos, were worthy of highest 


able voices were Berth 

















farth and Helene Schulz 
nee 
The premiere of Max Wolff pera ler Heilige ) 
curred a few days ago in Hamburg t did not prove t 
be a work of great import, both the music and the text 
(written , the c mposer showin m y xtravagane 
and banalities, I am informed. Because of the excellence 
f the work of Pennarini, Frau Drill-Oridge and He 
Wiedemann, who d trie est t ld have beer lone 
with their difficult roles, and the tir ge effort ot Con 
ductor Pohlig, the exter Succe f the opera was a 
flattering one, but the critic m of pinior to t 
lemerits of the piece 
mnRne 
Another opera | : Dra ‘M whi 
wa bri wht ty i m sty 
and shows great t t m ind whil 
not partict , ta sy, ther 
ire terest & t 
angel } t i ) ! 
erum were r ] | < t 
p with the , f pal 
es were g ‘ t of Mer 
i l ( t » i I | Ny i 
Merlit the S W 
back \A ver 
But Ca | r taug i 
ve all that M 1 ark 
sent t eek the Holy Grail y fr 
this purpose Sata nd tiful t \ynian lt 
whom Merlir ed to K \rt who re nizes i 
him the “child wit t a ther ‘ t wv rom | 
should arise as a leader in sear tt (at M I 
treated like a go la sugU 
rated But on the way Mer : th love f 
Nyniane, and he follows her t re tl forest w 
people wander leaderle Whe } ding grows n 
insistent, Nyniane remembers the a e Sata ads giv 
her, and induces her er to repeat a mag word, up 
which he 1 inged int beast Satan t pe 
ind puts Merlin ! t en year 
When he finally awak 1 | sat t 
win him, but Merlit members t tedeemer, and a 
dies with a prayer t eave! pen and 1 
lifted up by the , while Sata a ! 
rere 
The Singakade ( i I 
mier t at i ra 
Stronck-Koppel, Fraul Le M George 
Walter, Arthur un ewe " Wertl ntt 
Milan Brah: (,er? t ind Bac t 
Passion” mt last 7 Asce D 
lience 1 2,008 ‘ lt I art 
was n t ent! last 
re Fe 
\ balle illed “Zlatorog I Vol was wi 
last week for the first t I ‘ t reat 
The gifted composer was notified bet narture 
for America that tl k ha I he B 
hemian National I ter n,n t unfortunate he 
ot live t ! ‘ I t r 
in characteristi e t ‘ t mewhat 
tereotyped sty t the 7 te era 
mental expre af lramat 
rFrRe 
’ i! rf ( 9 
al (one wa ts ’ 
Ay 23 to M the “I ut 
I eng I M ! ' 
| le y \ 
were Rudolf Bers r i lar ) 
ind ke lisabett Bohr Hy 
(Opera \ Wag tt 
Hoftheate t Ca oo 
the Fest Rien wing : ier, t 
celebrated pr : i ? t perf 1 
ance 
| a A 
Evert twe ea amber 1 tiva given 1 
Ronn by the Beet! Ver a t week in whic! 
Ascension Day f The ( ngs 4 ed to th 
year’s Fest brought pro ted to Brahms, Ba 
Max Reger, Beet t progra give 
ip to worl t PB » nr ~ t and M 
zart I ue Albert, | } ;, ! 4 i Rach 
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vard, M. Baldner and the Klingler Quartet and Bart 
Madrigal Vercinigung assisted 
nee 


The Allgemeiner Deutscher Musikverein will hold its 
annual festival in Jena from June 3 to 7. Among the 
be heard are two new operas which are 
is yet practically unknown. These will be given in the 
Weimar Hoftheater. Further offerings are choral works, 
which will be rendered by the festival choir of over 300 

embers; a “Siegeslied” by Kurt von Wolfurt for choir 
“Ninetieth 
Psalm” for mixed chorus, orchestra and organ, by Julius 
Weissmann; “Hyperion,” by Richard Wetz, and Max 
Reger’s “Rémischer Triumphgesang” for male chorus and 
orchestra |his work, which will be performed for the 
rst time, is dedicated to the medical faculty of the Ber 

University, who have conferred upon Reger the title of 


. a 
rks which will 


f eighty voices, orchestra and organ; the 


norary doctor. 
nme 
[he programs of the two Weingartner concerts which 
ire to take place on May 26 and 27, in the hall of the 
Zoological Garden in commemoration of the conductor's 
fiftieth birthday, have been announced. The first evening 
ill be devoted exclusively to compositions by Weingartner 
himself, including his symphonic poem, “Das Gefilde der 
Seligen,” his violin concerto, songs with orchestral accom 
paniment and his “Lustige Overture.” The second even 
ing will bring Berlioz’s overture to “Benvenuto Cellini.’ 
Wagner's “Siegfried Idyll!” and the Beethoven ninth sym 
phony. The Bliithner Orchestra, the Bruno-Kittel Chorus 
and leading soloists will assist \ banquet will be given 
at the close of the second program 
meme, 
lhe “Mikado” is to be brought out at the Deutsche Oper 
on May 9 
nerre 
The Concert Bureau Emil Gutmann has arranged to 
give a festival next spring in honor of Anton Bruckner. 
The program, besides containing the most important crea- 
tions of the celebrated Austrian composer, will also in- 
lude a number of orchestral and choral works by Hugo 


Wolf. Four evenings will be devoted to the festival, and 
prominent artists will be engaged as soloists. 
nee 
Four Beethoven evenings will be conducted by Mengel- 
herg in the Philharmonie on June 9, 10, 12 and 16, The 
soloists are to be Bronislaw Hubermann, Heinrich Knote, 


Arthur Schnabel, Elisabeth Ohlhoff, Paula Weinbaum, 
Felix Senius and Arthur van Eweyk 
nee 
The annual meeting of the delegates of the Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikverband will take place in Berlin from 
June 24 to 28 
eRe, 
There seems to be a serious misunderstanding between 
¢ publishers of Germany and the 
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some of the leading n 











Berlia, W. 
Chieago 


Genossenschaft Deutscher Tonsetzer, the organization 
which protects the interests of German composers. Be- 
cause they claim that the demands of the composers have 
been too great, no less than’ twenty-seven publishing houses, 
including Bote & Bock, Breitkopf & Hartel, Verlag Stein- 
graber and the Leipsic Biihnenverlag have withdrawn from 
the association, naturally crippling its power to a very 
great extent. 


A newly discovered unknown composition by Chopin has 
been presented by Count Scheremetje to the committee in 
charge of the fund for the Chopin monument to be erected 








SUGGESTION FOR RICHARD STRAUSS LAUREL WREATH. 





in Warsaw. It is a piano piece which was written by the 
composer as a souvenir in the album of the Countess 
Anna Scheremetje in 1843. It is to be brought out by a 
Moscow publishing house for the benefit of the Chopin 
monument fund. 

nee 


Lucy Gates, the gifted American coloratura soprano, has 
been having a very successful concert season in Scotland, 
Switzerland and Germany since her return to Europe last 
February. On April 23, 25, 27 and 30 she sang Woglinde, 
Helmweige and the Bird in a special performance of the 
“Ring,” given in Berne, Switzerland, in commemoration 
of the rcois anniversary of Wagner’s birth, other mem- 
bers of the cast who appeared as guests in this perform- 
ance being Frau Schiiller-Ethofer, of the Karlsruhe Hof- 
theater, and Fritz Feinhals, of Munich. Miss Gates will 
spend the months of May and June in London, returning 
in August to Cassel to continue her engagement with the 
Royal Opera of that city. 

nur 


Estelle Wentworth, who was recently called upon to 
sing the role of Najade in “Ariadne auf Naxos” at the 
Berlin Royal Opera, was invited again last week to ap- 
pear in the same part, when she more than duplicated the 
success that attended her first performance.’ Miss Went- 
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worth is staying at present in Berlin to coach with her 
teacher, Frank King Clark. 
aee 


Mrs. Frank King Clark left last week for London, where 
she will be heard in many prominent salons, as well as in 
several public concerts during the season. Mrs. Clark is 
also considering making a tour later through Scotland 
and Ireland. Lura E. Apett. 





Manchester's Verdict on Melsa. 


The following two criticisms from the Manchester 
Guardian and Manchester Courier on the playing of the 
remarkable young Polish violinist, Daniel Melsa, are of 
special interest and value, since these are two of the most 
highly esteemed newspapers in England: 


The youthful Polish violinist, Daniel Melea, who appeared for 
the first in Manchester at Brand Lane’s concert on Saturday, is 
already a player of such sterling merit that he is quite lifted above 
the ranks of the prodigies. Slim and well built, he yet seems diffi- 
dent and melancholy, and this melancholy cast seems but little dis- 
turbed even in the most brilliant moments of his playing. Yet his 
brilliance is by no means that of brilliant execution only, or mainly. 
It is above all else brilliance of style. His execution was indeed 
without flaw, although he played an abnormally difficult concerto, 
that of Paganini in D miror, which tries every technical resource 
of the player. Its difficulties were, however, so completely con- 
quered that they sank into the background and became subordinate 
to the fervor of musical expression, which revealed itself with 
finely sustained power. Paganini on the violin is like Liszt on the 
riano, in that no second-rate player can make us feel much musical 
beauty in him or give to his style the necessary strength and con- 
trol. In the swiftest rush of ascent or descent, in the sudden leap 
or plunge, and across every cleft or pause the instinct of melodious 
flight was never absent. The notes ran, not with a sense of nimble- 
ness, but as fire runs. Double notes were no more restrained in 
their movement than single ones, nor did the many passages of 
daring harmonies give the usual impression of being somewhat un- 
natural or beyond the normal technic of ‘the instrument. The slow 
movement and other purely lyrical sections of the concerto had a 
sustained intensity and freedom of style that associated them with 
the sombreness of legendary or ballad poetry. In the second part 
Mr. Melsa played with the same freedom and finish the scherzo- 
tarantelle of Wieniawski and an encore piece of the berceuse type 
on muted strings. Without having anything of severely emotional 
style to play, he had given the impression that he was not only a 
brilliant, but also a deeply emotional player, and we shall await 
his reappearance with great expectations.—The Manchester Guardian, 
March 10, 1913 (Brand Lane’s concerts). 





There can be no question that in Daniel Melisa, who appeared for 
the first time in Manchester, we have a violinist of wonderful at- 
and boundl possibilities. The ease and confidence of 
his style, the firmly sinuous grace of his bowing, the sense of 
design in oll that he does are qualitiés only to be found together 
in the very greatest masters of the art. He draws from his instru- 
ment a pure, finely sonorous, almost vocal quality of tone; there is 
more warmth and less pallor in his playing on the muted strings 
than we have heard from any other violinist. Paganini’s concerto 
in D has technical difficulties that often make it trying to the 
hearer as well as to the player. Im Mr. Melsa’s hands these were 
overcome with such superb ease that, for the . they ished 
into thin air, and the work was played with a fine sincerity of 
feeling that gave more dignity to Paganini’s music than we imagined 
it to possess. His technical powers had ample opportunity in 
Wieniawski’s scherzo-tarantelle, but we look forward confidently to 
hearing him in some of the greater master works written for his 
instrument. Nevertheless, we heard sufficient on Saturday to salute 
him as a great player.—The Manchester Courier, March 10, 1913. 








Last night Madame Tetrazzini revived the rare pleasure of her 
conduct as comedienne, in which role she is ingratiating in manner 
and tetching in appearance as a plump soubrette. Her Annetta in 
“Crispin and the Cobbler” last Thursday night gave a foretaste of 
her quality which was renewed by her delicious Rosina. It has 
verve and facility and bounteous good humor. Of course, humorous 
exposition of the comic phases of such parts in Italian opera is 
desirable and augments the impression, but if the diva cast can 
sing the difficult colorated music of “Una voce poco fa,” “Io sono 
docile” and other arias, she satisfies. Now Madame Tetrazzini was 
in particular good voice last night, as well as in good humor, and 
the combination was responsible for a well nigh perfect performance 
within its specialized field. The range of the music is rather uni- 
formly high, so there is perhaps less intrusion of her infamtile low 
notes than in any of her customary parts.—Philadelphia Telegraph, 
february 26, 1913. 





The last matinee of this season’s opera was given yesterday and 
Tetrazzini and “Lucia” proved so potent an attraction that the 
Metropolitan was filled to capacity, rows of opera lovers standing 
back of the seats, and many leaned over the banisters léading to 
the gallery. Timeworn as it is, Donizetti's charming opera remains 
a vital fovorite and is always sure of just such an audience when 
Tetrazzini sings. No other singer so fully meets all the require- 
ments to properly present the vocal pyrotechnics with which the 
opera abounds, and in no other opera is her voice heard to better 
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It was in “Lucia” that Tetrazzini made her debut in Philadelphia. 
She has been heard in the role here every season that she has ap- 
peared since then.—Philadelphia Press, February 23, 1913 (Adver- 
tisement.) 





Luisa Tetrazzini was singing her adieu for the season, 
and . . . there was little to mar her dazzingly scintillating work. 
Those who regard the wonderful coloratura artist as lacking im act- 
ing ability must change their tune when the play is a comedy; for 
Tetrarzini has a distinct comedy vein in her and she is able to act 
such a role as that of Rosina with a full appreciation of all the 
humor of the scenes. She mingled some very amusing bits of com- 
edy with her extraordinary vocal pyrotechnics last night and alter- 
nately astounded with the fluency and precision of her coloratura 
execution and the fun which she was able to make by comic use of 
that same organ.—Philadelphia Star, February 26, 1913. 
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MILAN MUSIC. Bologna. No doubt Busoni will therefore permanently MUNICH 
Milan, Italy, April 27, 1913 take up his residence in that city. Concert Pianist and 
Fritz Kreisler opened the concert season at La Scala nee HERMANN a... 
Last evening, at the Royal Conservatory Verdi, an or- 04 KAULBACH STR. 


Wednesday evening with a highly interesting program 
embracing the Vivaldi concerto, a Bach prelude and fugue, 
the Weber larghetto in B flat, the Mozart rondo in G, 
airs of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries by Martini, 
Pugnani, Couperin and Cartier, the Tartini variations, the 
Kreisler arrangement of the Dvorak “Humoreske,” Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois” and the Paganini caprice, No. 24. 
The artist was in splendid form and received an over- 
whelming welcome from the Milian public, which has not 
heard him since 1907. He was obliged to add several 
numbers to the program, mostly compositions from his 
own pen. Haddon Squire ably sustained Kreisler at the 
piano. Every effort was made to persuade the violinist to 
give another concert here this week, but engagements in 
Russia necessitated his early departure. However, three 
Milan concerts have been arranged for the artist next sea- 
son. 


I was unable to attend the orchestral concert at La 
Scala Thursday evening, directed by Mascagni. The crit- 
ics all seem to agree that the maestro is a fine composer, 
bttt that his conducting leaves much to be desired. 

nee 


New operas given successful premieres in Italy during 
the past month were “L’amore dei tre re” of Italo Monte- 
mezzi at La Scala; “Aglaia” of Filippo Tarallo at the 
featro Bellini of Catania, and “Milda” of Paul Allen at the 
Rossini of Venice. Special interest naturally centers 
around the latter opera, it being the work of a Boston 
composer who has “made good” here. “Milda” was re- 
ceived by the Venetian public with much favor. The 
critic of the Adriatico stated that Allen has proved him- 
self to be an expert musician and that he writes with ele- 
gance, much color and finesse. The libretto of “Milda” 
is drawn from a fable by Luigi Capuana. 

a 


New operas announced here for early production are 
“Antigone” in three acts. libretto by Fabretti and music 
by Cataldi, to have its premiere next month at the Adri- 
ano, Rome; “Giuditta,” libretto by Moschino and score by 
the noted orchestral director, Antonio Guarnieri, and 
“Gorgona,” libretto from the new drama of the celebrated 
poet, Sem Benelli, and music by Montemezzi, composer of 
the successful “L’amore dei tre re.” 

nee 


The popular American donna, Meta Reddisch, 
sails from France the middle of June for Buenos Aires, 
South America. The young artist has been engaged at a 
figure worthy of a diva by the Societa Teatral as leading 
coloratura soprano of the Coliseum, Buenos Ayres, and 
the Valparaiso Opera, Chili. I believe that Miss Reddisch 
is the second of Uncle Sam's daughters ever to have been 
honored by an engagement for the great South American 
opera houses. Eleanora de Cisneros was the first to have 
this distinction, several years ago, if I am not mistaken 
Miss Reddisch’s contract calls for appearances as Rosina 
in the “Barber of Seville,”’ the Queen in “Ugonotti,” Gilda 
n “Rigoletto,” Violetta in “Traviata” and other roles of 
this genre. The artist will be accompanied to South Amer- 
ica by her brother and will return to Europe in November 
to fulfill important engagements. Among the other noted 
singers engaged by the Teatral for Valparaiso and Buenos 
Aires is the tenor, Constantino, who is well known to the 
North American public. 

nae 

Ferruccio Busoni has accepted the post recently offered 

him as musical director of the Liceo or Conservatory of 


prima 


chestral concert was given under the patronage of the 








POZZI'S “DEATH OF SANTA CECILIA”. (ROME) 





of the Amici della Musica. The orchestra was 
directed by Maestro Respighi and the soloists were the 
Duke Visconti di Modrone, and the cellist, Cer- 
Chis was the first concert of a tournée which has 


Society 


pianist, 
tani 

arranged for the orchestra and these soloists, to In 
principal cities of Northern Italy as 
far south as Florence. The orchestra and tournée 
been organized under the personal supervision of the Duke 
Visconti di Modrone, Milan's millionaire musician. The 
program last evening was made up of three compositions 
for orchestra by Maestro Respighi—a “Carneval” 


been 
clude many of the 


have 


overture, 


a nocturne and “La Danza dell’ Aurora,” from his opera 
“Semirama.” The Duke of Modrone was heard in the 
Bach concerto in F and the Franck “Symphonic Varia- 
tions” for piano and orchestra. The cellist, Certani, played 


the Dvorak concerto for cello and orchestra 
nae 
Gail Gardner, singing under the name of 
Garda, recently enjoyed a fine success at Lonigo, 
Margherita in “Mefistofele.” 
nenre 
Other Americans fast forging to the front are Edward 
tenor, known here as Edoardo di Giovanni, 


Giovanna 
Italy, as 


Johnson, the 





ZANDONAIL, 
Rising young Italian composer 


and Evalina Parnell, the lyric soprano, both of whom are 
engaged for next season at La Scala C2 





MUSIC IN DETROIT. 
Detroit, Mich, May 13, 1913. 

There will be an exodus of Detroit musicians and mu- 
sic lovers this week to attend the May festival at Ann Ar- 
bor, which bids fair to exceed all others in the excellence 
of programs offered. Detroit itself has been quiet mu- 
sically, though there have been several enjoyable concerts. 
Friday, May 9, the Fuller sisters, accompanied by their 
brother, delighted Detroit society by a charming recital 
of old English songs. There were two concerts, one in 
the morning at the home of Frederick K. Stearns and one 
in the evening in the Green Room of the Hotel Pontchar- 
train. The concerts were under the auspices of the Arts 
and Crafts Society. 

neaure 

Clara Kochler-Heberlein gave two lecture recitals last 
week, one before the Liggett School on “Tristan and 
Isolde” and the other on the “Flying Dutchman.” 

a 

The same evening the Paulist Choristers, under the di- 
rection of Rev. W. J. Finn, gave a concert at the Knights 
of Columbus Hall. The recent success of the choir had 
aroused expectations for work of unusual excellence, and 
those expectations were fully realized. The a capella 





work was especially well done The choir had the as- 
sistance of Paul Schoessling, cellist, and Mary Anderson, 
accompanist. 


Manager James DeVoe announces that his philharmoni 
course for next year will be greater than ever Pade 
rewski is to be his opening attraction Mr. DeVoe is 
managing also the local appearance of Marie Ladue Pier- 
sol, soprano, and Burton Piersol, who will give « 
joint recital May 27 . Mrs. Piersol was formerly a De- 
troit girl, and made her debut when very young at a re- 
cital given by her teacher, Mrs. N. J. Corey. After study 
ing and singing in New York for a number of years she 
went abroad to continue her studies, and has had a suc- 
cessful operatic career in Germany. This will be her first 
appearance in Detroit for a number of years 

zane 


Monday evening, May 12, the Harmonie Society, under 
the direction of Herman Brueckner, gave its closing con- 
cert, which took the form of a Wagner centenary pro- 
gram. Madame Campbell-Hussey, contralto, was the as- 
sisting artist. Gertrude Heine was the accompanist 
Jennie M. Sropparp. 


bass, 
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Los Angeles, Cal., April jo, 1913. 

L. E. Behymer has made public the attractions he has 
bocked for next season and it is an imposing array of 
talent. These are mainly the artists for the Philharmonic 
Courses and that means not only Los Angeles, but the 
cities of the West from Denver out, will have oppor- 
tunity for hearing the celebrities who will appear in 
America during the coming season. The list includes 
among the vocalists Geraldine Farrar, Frances Alda, 
Melba, Schumann-Heink, Clara Butt, Julia Culp, Emma 
Eames, Florence Hinkle, and very likely Calvé. The male 
singers will be represented by such names as Putnam Gris- 
wold, John McCormack, Pasquale Amato, Emilio de 
Gogorza-and Kennerley Rumford. The pianists so far en 
gaged are Harold Bauer, Wilhelm Bachaus, Joseph Hof- 
mann, Ignace Paderewski and Theresa Carrefio. Frank La 
Forge will appear with Madame Alda and also Casini, the 
young Russian cellist who made so deep an impression on 
his appearance with Madame Sembrich. The only other 
cellist to be heard as soloist is Jean Gerardy. The violin- 
ists have generous representation in the following: Fritz 
Kreisler, Kathleen Parlow, Mischa Elman and Jan 
Kubelik (who will appear with Melba). Also we shall have 
the Flonzaley Quartet and Victor Herbert’s Orchestra to 
provide concerted attractions. And we have not even 





RICCARDO LUCCHESI. 


mentioned the grand opera which is assured, or Pavlowa 
and the Russian dancers. Surely no one can complain of 
a dearth of musical attractions for the Southwest. An 
array like this links us with the musical centers of the 
world. And in addition to the names published each year 
Mr, Behymer is always generous in securing such other 
talent as may be presented in unexpected ways to him during 
the course of the season, and by which he may add to the 
attractiveness of the musical offerings. Sunday’s People’s 
Orchestra concert presented some attractive numbers. The 
“Oberon” overture was given a good reading and also 
the prelude to the third act of “Lohengrin” was far more 
than creditable. The performance of the good things of 
this type serve to show what might be expected of this 
orchestra were the opportunity given them. The Inter- 
mezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana” is always a favorite 
and had to be repeated. Edwin House, baritone, sang 
Schumann's “Two Grenadiers” and a sentimental ballad 
by Homer Tourjee called “The Sweetheart of My 
Dreams.” As encore he sang a Spanish song that was 
most interesting. Mr. House has been making a special 
study of the Spanish music, going for that purpose to 
Mexico and securing much valuable unpublished material. 
It was a great relief from the conventional songs, and 
more of it would have been acceptable. However, Mr. 
Tourjee’s song, as a strictly popular offering, was evidently 
enjoyed by many of the audience and Mr. House sang it 
well, and brought Mr. Tourjee out with him to acknowl- 
edge the applause 
RRR 

The People’s Chorus made its second appearance, re- 
peating by request “Hail, Bright Abode,” from “Lohen- 
grin,” and singing the barcarolle from “Tales of Hoff 
mann,” Minnie Hance, contralto, and Gladys Jeffers, so- 
prano, singing the solo parts. Much interest centered 
about the presentation of Riccardo Lucchesi’s “Francesca 
da Rimini,” for Signor Lucchesi is well and widely known 
as a composer, teacher and musical authority. Although 
Italian born, forty years of residence justly entitles him 
to be known as a California composer, which title he 
claims with pride. After many years in San Francisco he 
was called to the New England Conservatory in Boston 
as a vocal teacher, where his compositions also brought 
him recognition. He has written considerable orchestral 
music, besides many songs and much church music. Since 
coming to Los Angeles, about three years ago, his “Suite 
a l'Antique” was given by the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
chestra under Harley Hamilton and his Mass has been 


for grand orchestra and chorus, “Redemption of the 
Soul,” was written in memory of King Humbert and 
given in Bologna, his native city, ten years ago with 
eminent success. During his residence in this city Signor 
Lucchesi has composed the incidental music for Cantello’s 
sacred drama, “The Star of Bethlehem,” and an opera, 
“The Marquise of Pompadour,” on an English text by 
Florence Richmond and John Denton Steele. This is 
now in the hands of an Eastern impresario, and for that 
reason Signor Lucchesi deemed it best not to make a 
public excerpt at this time, although Conductor Lebegott 
was desirous of giving some numbers from it. Instead it 
was decided to give the scena patetica, “Francesca da 
Rimini,” for soprano and orchestra. This was composed 
originally for the great contralto, Sofia Scalchi, and 
brought to Signor Lucchesi the honor of election to the 
Manuscript Society of New York. It is a remarkably 
beautiful composition and worthy a place on the programs 
of any singer. The text is from Dante’s “Divine Comedy” 
and the music is as touching and as lovely as the words 
in which Francesca tells of the tragedy that overtook her 
and her lover. A pupil of Signor Lucchesi, Gladys Jeffers, 
sang the number. She is a young girl with a very pleas- 
ing voice and a sweet and easy stage presence. Mr. Lebe- 
gott gave an excellent rendition of the orchestral score. 
nue 


F, W. Blanchard has issued a valuable little pamphlet 
of “Information About Musical Los Angeles.” It covers 
in a brief and succinct manner every fact of interest con- 
cerning the musical forces and activities of the city, and 
they make an impressive showing. There is no doubt of 
the musical future and things are now actively “in the 
making,” but truth compels me to say that at this stage. 
as is usual in the establishing of anything else, the field is 
too crowded to make it otherwise than hard pull- 
ing for the most of the musicians and music 
teachers. I say this not because I lack faith in 
the sure musical future of this great section of 
the Southwest, but because I wish to disabuse the 
minds of those considering this as a possible field of the 
idea that all that is necessary is to come West and the 
plums are here for the picking. Many gifted men (and 
women) have come with that idea and have been grateful 
to play in theaters, restaurants or do anything available 
outside their profession to earn their daily bread. So it 
is here, as everywhere else, and even more so, because 
the concert field is restricted and the number of teachers 


in proportion to the population is larger than common. | 


I was told on good authority that there are 3,000 musicians 
and music teachers in Los Angeles. 
JANE CATHERWOOD. 





Recital by Pupils of Mary Elizabeth Cheney. 


An attractive, tastefully decorated studio, with subdued 
lights, a charming hostess, two interesting young ladies, 
with sweet well-trained voices, composer-pianists as ac- 
companists, and a well-chosen program, made Mary Eliza- 
beth Cheney’s closing recital of the season, which took 
place in her Carnegie Hall studio, New York City, on the 
afternoon of May 14, an unusually enjoyable affair. The 
two young girls who furnished the program, Elizabeth 
Hedden and Florence Middleton Pilgrim, have studied with 
no one else but Miss Cheney, who is very much pleased 
with the progress which they have made in a compara- 
tively short time. Lillian Robertson, Charles Gilbert 
Spross and Hallett Gilberté played the accompaniments. 
The program follows: 


Chet MemeeNbatte ance vevcccccccvcceccccncccccvecensvvece Paradies 

O Sleep! Why Dost Thou Leave Me..........0.ceeeeeeees Hande! 

Cpaad Partadette oink ic We ee evewse cwricecstnccsvcccscessoce Handel 
Miss Hedden 

Cormrrnamnt PT nos 6.05 veh ccee ce vec ces coansvonsececees Campra 

Have You Seen But the Whyte Lillie Grow,.............../ Anon, 
Miss Pilgrim. 

Rosaura’s Song (Le Donna Curiose).............. ...Wolf-Ferrari 
Ee ee eS ere 
Miss Medden. 

Yesterday and Today.......... Si MAS Cabe<ines dean eccowuhen cme 
WE OP Ge WER. vice ccccvccensecsvesscccavcccccctecscess Spross 
Miss Hedden. 

La Colomba (Tuscan folksong). .................. .Kurt Schindler 
Some For JUMO. oo icesveseccsves eabbeessunses es hae W. S. Johnson 
"Mies Pilgrim 
CW PRED ic ccnvndcvcnsccupedavedevetbs tietecccesewens Gilberté 
Milaet CES FA) oc isicn dius ccscdsceccescccevesbesee es Gilberte 
Bad, Red Moses... oe swecsevscs For reye gerreerers: Me Sa 
Miss Hedden 





Jessamine Harrison-Irvine Going Abroad. 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, pianist and accompanist, will 
sail May 24 on the steamship Ivernia for her annual Euro- 
pean sojourn of travel and study. Mrs. Irvine again will 
have the honor of studying with her former master, Leo- 
pold Godowsky, at his summer villa. She is to be accom- 
panied by several musical friends. On September 15 Mrs. 
Irvine will return to New York and resume work in her 
Carnegie Hall studio. 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA REPORT. 








To the Stockholders of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


Association Company: 


AND GENTLEMEN.—The report I have to offer 
today covers the eighteenth year of the existence of our 


At its outset we were made happy 


LADIES 


symphony orchestra. 
by an unprecedented sale of season tickets with the high 
est premiums ever realized in the history of the orchestra 
During the season the sale of single tickets has exceeded 
that of any past year. At every one of our six popular 
concerts Music Hall has been filled to overflowing by 2 
responsive and enthusiastic audience. The hearty recep 
tion given to the kind of music played at these concerts 
has been most gratifying, since it proves that the term 
“popular music” means something finer in Cincinnati than 
the usual interpretation would suggest 

We have given a total of, thirty-three concerts 
during the season and our outside tours included suc! 
cities as Cleveland, Detroit, Louisville, Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
Toledo, with the usual series of three concerts each in 
Columbus and Dayton and at all of these places the 
orchestra was received with the greatest enthusiasm 


at home 


The summer contingent of the symphony orchestra has 
been re-engaged and increased from forty to forty-six men 
They have just returned from a successful southern tour 
where they played at Birmingham and Knoxville, under 
America’s most 
promising young A short en 
gagement has been made at the Zoological Garden, be 
Late in the season twe 
weeks have been Willow 
Philadelphia, and other arrangements are pending. 

We are glad to be able to announce the engagement, as 
this summer, of Wassili Leps, a 

Philadelphia and leader of th 
Mr. Leps will make his 


the leadership of Philip Clapp, one of 


musicians and composers 
ginning the second week in June. 


contracted for at Grove, neat 


permanent leader for 
prominent 
Operatic Society of that city. 
first appearance in Cincinnati early in June, when he will 
public by his vigorous and impas- 


musician of 


be sure to attract the 
sioned style of leading. 

We have also been fortunate in securing the services 
of Kline L. Roberts, of Columbus, a young man of keen 
business perceptions, who replaces Mr. Hawley as busi 
ness manager of the orchestra. 

When you come to hear the report of 
later on you may think that I have drawn too rosy a pic 
ture of our past season and wonder why our deficit is not 
But we have had 
flood which 


our treasurer 


more reduced, if not, indeed, wiped out. 
to contend with the misfortune of a 
checked our door receipts for the last concerts and forced 
the cancellation of engagements in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Madison, Urbana and Bloomington. 

We also had an unusually heavy expenditure in pro 
ducing the “Symphonia Domestica,” with an orchestra in 


great 


creased to one hundred men and the purchase of special 
instruments necessary for an adequate production of this 
work. It had also become necessary to purchase a musical 
library for the use of the orchestra and quite a large 
sum has been expended in this way. 

Since our last annual meeting our board had the mis- 
fortune of being obliged to accept the resignation of Mrs 
is hardly 
inter- 


Holmes, our president for so many years. It 


necessary to speak to you, or indeed to any one 
ested in musical matters in Cincinnati, of the very great 
debt the city owes to her in this respect. For thirteen 
years she has given her time, her strength aud her best 
thought to the management of the affairs of the orchestra 
and to the promotfon of music in Cincinnati. At our meet- 
ing here a year ago we were told of the engagement of a 
new conductor, given a sketch of his life and informed as 
to the great reputation he had achieved abroad. So won 
derfully has Dr. Kunwald fitted into and become a part of 
the musical life here that it is hard to realize how short 
is the time since he appeared as a stranger before us 
At his first concert his charming personality and magnetic 
popularity that has grown 


Under his guidance the 


leadership won for him the 


with each succeeding concert. 
orchestra has achieved the things only hoped for before. 
More than any of Kunwald has 
awakened in his audiences a love and appreciation of the 
old masters, Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven. On the other 


Strauss’ 


his predecessors Dr 


interpretation of “Symphonia 


finest 


hand his thrilling 
one of his achievements. It not 
sympathy with 


unsuspected 


Domestica’’ was 
showed his 


music, but 


and 
hitherto 


only understanding of 
modern 
beauties in this symphony. 

Dr. Kunwald came here with what seems to me a rather 
unusually fine idea of the work before him. To quote from 
his own words in a recent interview: “I came to Cin- 
cinnati with the feeling that I was to do here my best 
work, for the opportunities were great. I have my own 
big brilliant orchestra with plenty of rehearsals and the 
time to take pains and impress on the men exactly what 


also rev ealed 


1 want.” And again speaking of Cincinnati audiences, he 
says, “I felt at home from my very first concert. When 
ever I do a thing I do not have to wonder whether they 
will understand or appreciate it. My audiences and my 
self are one.” In speaking of a rehearsal with the orchestra 
he describes it as “going to a feast,” and when he was ill 
he called his work his “best medicine.” Such a fine feel- 
ing toward his orchestra and his audiences is ideal, and 
cannot but have the happiest results. 

Dr. Kunwald’s selection as director of the May Festival 
of 1914 was the result of his great success in the produc- 
tion of Handel's “Messiah” at Christmas, when he led 
both choral and orchestral forces 
tion of director of the May Festival he has undertaken a 


In accepting the posi 


great work and our organization accepted a heavy responsi 
In order to make the result as perfect as possible, 
the entire 


bility 


the orchestra will be increased during season 
to eighty-six men, and during the festival to a still greater 
number. 

Rehearsals of orchestra and chorus together and sepa 


rately will be carried on regularly during the season. In 


opera house a truly popular institution, and the popu 
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this way all forces will have the advantage of being under 
the baton of the same conductor for one year. Not only 
do we feel that Cincinnati through this arrangement will 
have the most brilliant festival for many years, but that 
the whole season will benefit by the increased orchestra 
In undertaking so much we feel that we should have the 
loyal support of every music lover in Cincinnati and ot 
every citizen interested in the good name of the city. We 
have now a leader and orchestra of which any city might 
be proud and which it should be considered a privilege 
Respectfully submitted, 
Annie Sinton Tart 
1913. 


What Boston Thinks of Boston. 


May 1 913.) 


to support 
President 
Cincinnati, May 12, 


Journal 

In order to give “popular opera” performances in New 
York they 
One of these is to be directed by the City Club. 
is planned Ly the redoubtable Hammerstein, 


got his price to quit the metropolitan field, but who has 


From the Boston 
{ 


feel obliged to establish several opera houses 
Another 
Oscar who 
unexpectedly returned with a project to give grand opera 
in English at popular prices. Mr. Dippel, the lately d 
posed impresario of the Chicago Opera Company, also talks 
of invading the metropolis. Presumably the chief opera 
there, the Metropolitan, popular 
needs. They do such things better in this city. 

Here we have an opera house that regularly engages 
many of the celebrated singers of the day; that in the 
course of the past two seasons has vied with the best 
and that at this 


house does not meet 


operatic institutions at home or abroad 
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time of the year offers season subscriptions at specially re 
duced prices, so that it is possible to obtain a seat for 
the season at the rate of 50 cents a performance. “Never 
before,” “in the history of grand 
opera has such an opportunity been offered for teachers, 


says the announcement, 
students and others, who have felt opera prices prohibi- 
tory, to secure an entire season of delightful amusement, 
both refined and educating, at so moderate a price.” Tue 
Musicat Courier observes that the “never before” refers 
to America, not to Europe; but this is captious comment 
in view of the superior character of the Boston perform 
ances as compared with those generally provided abroad 
outside of Covent Garden. 

The aim has been in Boston, from the first, to make the 





prices testify to the genuine effort being made to have 
this aim fulfilled. 


MUSICAL GRAND RAPIDS. 


Grand Rapids, Mich., May 5s, ror 


Riccardo Martin, the noted tenor of the Metropolitan 


Opera Company, was the last artist to appear in the series 


of attractions given under the auspices of “The Mary 
Free Bed Guild.” 
RRR 
An interesting program was given at the St. Cecilia 


Beattie, 


Building under the direction of J. W 
of music in the public schools. 


supervisor 
Mr. Beattie gave a graphic 
and interesting talk on the methods used in the public 
schools, the various grade work being illustrated by the 
school children, which reflected credit upon the instructors 
and director. The High School Orchestra was enthusiasti 
cally received, 
a 

Miller-Powell concert given at Power's Theater, 
May 5, under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society, was 
greatly enjoyed 
been looked interest. Madge 
Miller, and Mrs. Chas 
Miller, well known and much respected citizens of Grand 
Rapids. greeted Miss Miller's first 


appearance in her home town must have 


rhe 
Perhaps no concert of the season. has 


forward to with as much 


ntralto, is the daughter of Mr 
The enthusiasm which 
given the young 
artist added assurance of her future success. 

Madame Powell illustrated woman's power to master the 
violin. She is an artist, beautiful, dignified and intellectual 
Words fail to express the great pleasure she gave her 
audience hy i 


Public School Music Program. 








The following program of public school music was pre 
sented under the auspices of the St. Cecilia Society of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. May 2, 1913 
The Windy Day Neidlinge 
Vhe Big Drun Mark Sec 
Dance t the Pairk Max Low 

First ¢ I H t S 
Miss M i 
fhe Telephone I ‘ k I B " 
Lullaby Pnglish folksong 
Wek e Ma H. I Be 
I ( rr Laf 
lise Bartlett 
The Hurdy ¢ M Philip H. Goey 
5 er Song Schul 
The Sandman I Liebe 
I { ! r 
M I 
When Lit ( . Ca Reineck« 
the Moon Boat M. La 
Welcome, Prett ris ne ( » Piz ti 
. Grade—Fr i - 
, Holar 
Slumber 5 2 { K God 
by Ma W K i : 
Stars of t - \ ' * W : 
Litt Thine Eyes Mendels 
Se j , S 
Mi ‘ 
Fea ga sf ( WwW Bet 
\ Hun un I i B 
Por : ( i i 1} 
‘ iH 0 st 
Bispham Leads in Oratorio. 

The New York Sun recently published an account 
the work of the Oratorio Society of New York. from 
beginning under Leopold Damrosch, and in the list 
singers who have taken part in its concerts it is of interest 
to the thousands who know David Bispham that with the 
exception of one singer—the baritone, Franz Remmert 
of the last generation—the American basso has been e 
gaged more frequently than any artist in the long and 


distinguished list, with a total of thirty-four 


all of 


siah 


appearances 


them in Carnegie Hall, most of them in “The Mes 


Mr. Bispham’s record 
that 


im opera, orator ind songs shows 


conclusively few with such facility and 


singers can 
authority pass “from grave to gay, from lively to severe’ 


The 


Pittsburgh in th 


in their work next will 1 from the recent 


step 


triumph at Greek tragedy, “Antigone, 


to a modern light Viennese opera, but when Bispham does 
it, it will be with all the 


negotiated artistry at his 


command 
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1] rue de Magdebourg, Paris 
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[All inquiries referring to American musicians and music 
as well as matters of interest to American visitors in Paris, 
or such as contemplate a visit to France, may be addressed 
to Frank Patterson, 43 Boulevard Beausejour, to whom 
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36, Avenue du Roule 





Novello & Co., London (H. W. Gray Co., New York). 
Three favorite songs by 
AXEL, RAOUL WACHTMEISTER: 
Consolation Titania Winter Night 
Adapted from the Swedish of Gustav Fréding by Elsa Barker. 


ALEXANDER SEBALD 


DREILINDENSTRASSE 40 
SWITZERLAND 





LUZERN 
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For Terms, ete., address Oscar Seagle, 10A Duchess St., 
Portland Piace, London 
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Stadie: 10 Rue Herran, Paris 











tickets should also be sent by those who desire their recitals 
or concerts to be attended.} 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, 
Paris, May 5, 1913 


On Sunday, May 4, at the new Astruc theater, the Thea- 
tre des Champs-Elysees,” the “St. Matthew Passion” was 
given by the Mengelberg orchestra and chorus, and such 











rHE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU: VIEW FROM THE PARK 
(V¥rom The Theosophical Path.) 


a rendering has not been heard in Paris for many a long 
day. This Concertgebouw Orchestra and chorus of the 
Toonkunst have been trained by Mengelberg to a point of 
perfection altogether unknown here in Paris. 


near 
At the Salle Gaveau the A. M. M. A. (whatever that 


means) gave a program under the direction of E. R. 
Schmitz, consisting of the “Symphony sur un theme 





=" = 
, 
\ RIMSKY-KORSAKOFF FANTASY 
(Sketched by Pay! Robert, Paris.) 


Montagnard,” d’Indy; “Chant Funebre,” Chausson; first 
rhapsodie, Debussy; “La Demoiselle Elue,” Debussy, fan- 
tasie for piano and orchestra, Louis Aubert. An inter- 
esting program. Louis Aubert’s fantaisie is a brilliant 
work, beautifully orchestrated and very grateful for the 
pramist 


One Tuesday of last week, at the concert of the Société 
Bach, Paderewski was to have played the “Fantaisie 
Chromatique,” Bach; sonata, op. 111, Beethoven; sonata 
in F sharp» Schumann; but was unable to appear on ac- 
count, I understand, of an injured finger. At all events 


the concert was postponed until toward the end of the 
month. 

nares 

Yvonne Astruc, a young violinist of much talent. was 

heard in recital last week, assisted by Maurice Dumesnil, 
pianist. The program was as follows: Sonata for violin 
and piano, Sylvio Lazzari; concerto for violin, Bach; “Les 
Heures Dolentes,” Gabriel Dupont (Mr. Dumesnil) ; 
“Poeme,” Chausson; “Chaconne,” Vitelli; “Largo,” Pu- 
gnani, and aria, Bach (Mlle. Astruc). The little known 
sonata for violin and piano by Lazzari is a very interesting 
work and deserves to be more frequently played. Lazzari, 
in his best moods, is a very good composer indeed. He 
just misses being really great by his too pronounced fond- 
ness for modernism. 

nearer 

Melba and Kubelik were heard in concert at the Theatre 
des Champs-Elysees, April 30. The orchestra was con- 
ducted by Inghelbrecht. The program in full was as fol- 
lows: Overture, “Egmont,” Beethoven; concerto, Wieniaw- 
ski (Kubelik); “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” Thomas 
(Melba); “Prelude a l’Apres-midi Faune,” Debussy: 
“Chere nuit,” Bachelet (Melba); “Rondo Capriccioso,” 
Saint-Saéns (Kubelik); air from “Il Re Pastore,” Mozart 
(Melba and Kubelik) ; and “Espana,” Chabrier. Nothing 
new or startling about that! 

nner 

At the last concert of the Schola Cantorum the “Chant 
de la Cloche” (“Song of the Bell”), by d’Indy, was given 
under the direction of the composer. This work, it will 
be remembered, won the City of Paris Prize in 1885. It 
was performed for the first time at the Lamoureux Con- 
cert of February 26, 1886, and has, since that time, kept the 
stage as a concert piece, but has never yet been given in 
Paris in the form of an opera, as was originally intended. 
Musically it loses much of its interest because of the 
Wagnerian influence shown in almost every line. 

nur 

Emilienne Bompard gave a piano recital on May 3, as 
sisted by Denise Sternberg. The program, consisting of 
Liszt, Schumann and Brahms, was rendered with force 
and precision. Mlle. Bompard is, I believe, a pupil of 
Busoni. 

nearer, 

Thuel Burnham, assisted by Alcibiade Anemoyanni, vio- 
linist, gave a recital at his studio on Sunday afternoon, the 
program consisting of two Beethoven sonatas for violin 
and piano, op. 30, No. 2, and op. 47. They were played 
with much brilliancy and force, both the violin and the 
piano displaying great technical ease and freedom and giv- 
ing a large and passionate interpretation. 

near 

The “Russian Season,” which has for some years been a 
feature of Parisian theatrical life in May and June, will 
this spring be transferred from the old Chatelet Theater, 
where it was formerly held to the new Theater des 
Champs-Elysees. “Boris Godonow” will be given, and 
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“Khovantchina,” by Moussorgsky, which is unknown in 
Paris. “Pskovitaine,” by Rimsky-Korsakoff, is also to be 
given. The season of ballet, partly Russian and partly 
French, is to see the first performance of a new work by 
Debussy; “Jeux,” composed especially for this troupe, 
Strawinsky also gives us what I understand to be a new 
work, “The Sacred Spring.” The rest of the season will 
consist of much the same program that was given last 
year, especially remarkable being Strawinsky’s “Bird of 
Fire” and “Petrouchka”; Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun’ 
and Florent Schmitt’s “Tragedy of Salome.” Although 
these are termed “ballets” the music has no relation what 
ever with the old-style ballet music. They are, in fact, 
symphonic poems of which the poem is acted in pan- 
tomime. 
naRR 
The 1,000th performance of “Cyrano de Bergerac” has 
just been féted here by a free performance of the work at 
the Porte-Saint-Martin Theater. It is just fifteen years 
since the play was first given and it author, Rostand, has, 
since then, become one of the world’s most famous au- 
thors. One cannot help wondering how many years it will 
be before the “Cyrano” of Damrosch will celebrate its 
1,000th representation. 
zee 
Charpentier’s opera, “Julien,” which I understand is only 
“La Vie de Poéte” under another name, is being rehearsed 
at the Opera Comique and there is reason to believe 
that we are finally, after all these years of delay, to have 
an opportunity to hear this work. It is a sequel to the 
same composer's “Louise.” The stage settings are: “A 
room in the Villa Medicis,” two allegorical tableaux, “The 
Ascension of the Chosen Poets” and “The Accursed 
Poets”; “The Temple of Beauty,” “A Plain in Bohemia,” 
“A Scene in Brittany,” and “The Féte of Montmartre.’ 
From these scenes it may well be imagined how deeply 
poetic is the feeling of the whole work. Charpentier is 
one of the few living French artists who hold to this old 
time French idealism. 
nner 
I have a picture before me showing “Caruso and Jane 
Capelli in ‘Le Comte de Luxembourg’ at Toulouse.” 
it be that there is more than one Caruso? The print under 
this picture says: “As to Mr. Caruso, he is the favorite 
child of the Toulousian public; his voice, ever warm and 
sympathetic, retains all of its pristine suppleness.” 
nar 
From the Nice Opera comes word of the first perform 
ance in France of Jumeaux de Bergame” (The 
Bergamese Twins), words by Lena, music by 
Jacques Dalcroze, better known to the public through his 
method of rhythmic action or dancing 
nner 
Tschaikowsky is rarely played in France and his ad 
mirers will learn with pleasure that his symphonic works 
are gradually being introduced. His fifth symphony, E 
minor, was recently given a first hearing at Lyons. I learn 
that it was splendidly played under the direction of Th 
Ryder and that it was a tremendous success. 
FRANK PATTERSON 


Can 


“Les 
Maurice 


Bach Transp 

Years of residence in London have made Wilhelm 
Bachaus, who will make his second American tour next 
season, a favorite with English audiences, though his suc- 
cesses on the Continent have done no less to win him a 
prominent place among day pianists Bachaus 
shines particularly as an interpreter—few artists seem to 
catch the composer’s spirit so perfectly as he—but, at 
the same time, his technical proficiency is ever a cause of 
wonderment. An incident in England several seasons ago 
illustrates this phase of his art. 

“IT was engaged at Blackpool,” relates Bachaus, “to play 
Grieg’s A minor concerto with Landon Ronald. The 
previous day I had played at Harrogate, and as the traffic 
at that time was unusually heavy my luggage, contairing 
the orchestra part, was left behind in the crush. On ar- 
riving and informing the conductor of my predicament, I 
received a welcome somewhat lacking in warmth, for the 
seventy men of the orchestra were kept waiting two hours 
before my missing trunk arrived Finally, when every 
thing seemed right again, I made the appalling discovery 
that the piano sent for this concert was tuned to the 
London Philharmonic pitch, which is fully half a tone 
lower than the high pitch still found in some Provincial 
towns. I could not possibly keep the musicians waiting 
longer, so adopted the course that necessity demanded— 
to rehearse the concerto in B flat minor. I did so with 


d Concerto. 





present 


complete success, though the feat was one that taxed my 
skill. It was funny to play the work in the evening in its 
proper key after the piano had been retuned. 

“Once before I had occasion to transpose a composition 
of Grieg’s. It was when I was a boy. I was playing for 
the composer and proudly essayed the well known ‘Nor- 
wegian Wedding March’ in F major instead of E. lt 
amused Grieg so much that he inscribed a few bars of the 
piece in an autograph album I carried at the time and 
marked it ‘In F major.’ Autographs have always been 
a hobby of mine and this one I prize above all others,” 


— 


Francis Maclennan as Radames. 

Unbounded approval always find voice, both from the 
public and the press, of Francis Maclennan’s singing and 
portrayal of Radames, when the greatly admired Ameri- 
can appears in “Aida” at the Berlin Royal Opera. This is 
a favorite role of his and the fire and enthusiasm with 
which he enters into it, coupled with the charm of his 
glorious voice, have made him a favorite in the role with 
the Berlin public, as may be seen by the following press 
notices : 


Mr. Maclennan, 
the packed 





of the Berlin Royal Opera, as Radames, carried 


away house by the torce of the soft beautiful élan of 





AS RAWAMES IN 


FRANCIS MACLENNAN “AIDA.’ 

his glorious voice.—Wiesbaden letter in the Neue Preussische Kreuz 

zeitung, Berlin, November 26, 1911 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE: “AIDA” 

Mr. Maclennan’s chiefly His 
tenor voice, which renders it 
possibel to him to 
feared “Romanze” 
him. 
himself with a really good pronunciation of 
Histrionically, too, he is absolutely excellent; heroic 


Radames interested me glorious 


he continues to train so carefully, 


sing the part in superb fashion Even the 


at the commencement contains no difficulties for 
It is quite extraordinary to note how soon he has familiarized 
the German language 
parts suit him 








especially. He has fire enough, in all verity.—National Zeitung, 
Berlin, March, 1908 

Mr. Maclennan gave a magnificent rendering as Radames 
Deutscher Reichsanzeiger, Berlin, April 3, 1908 

Mr. Maclennan as Kadames was far above the average.—-Das 


Keich, Berlin, April 4, 1908 





Praise unstinted is due to Mr. Maclennan’s impersonation otf 
Radames. His tenor rang out true and flexible; his play held us 
enthralled by its juvenile fire and freshness.—Die Post, Berlin 
April 5, 1908. 





Mr. Maclennan appeared for the first time as Tannhiuser. The 
German language has no more difficulties for him; im fact, his pro 
nunciation is excellent. His entire impersonation of the part, both 
vocally and dramatically, proved that he has rendered himself ut 
terly familiar with its every detail. It pleased us greatly to witness 
the stress he laid on Tannhduser’s inclination towards pensive 
moods. His voice was fully equal to the stress, ringing out true 
and clear. We are looking forward with much expectancy to his 
next appearances in Wagner parte.—National Zeitung, Berlin, Feb 
ruary 3, 1908. (Advertisement.) 


Bartlesville School of Music. 

May 5, the violin and piano pupils of the Bartlesville 
(Okla.) School of Music, Carl Evon Webber, director 
(pupil of Ovide Musin), were heard in recital. The young 
musicians were assisted by pupils of the primary grades, 
who supplied some The 
School of Music advantages 


reading numbers Bartlesville 


offers during the 
summer term, with an emphasis upon the children’s work, 
and to that end a plan has been devised that will reduce 
expense and also aid in the quick development of the 
child. The following program was the thirty-first during 
the year: 


special 


Morning l’rayer Streabogg 


Pear! Gray 


The Old Clock. Swift 
Meria Henderson 
The Little Trumpeter . . Rade: 
Edith Weaver 
The Picnic Parkin 
The Child's Logi \non 
Katherine Mason 
Leola Waltz : Krogmand 
Harvey Ruble 
Barcarolle os Weber 
Zelma Hart 
the Rose Bud Har 
The Party . \ 
Dagmar Long 
Dance of the Butterflies Bonhe 
Edith Gorma amd Be B tette 
Folksong . I 
Merry Bobolink Krogma 
Kobert Neeley 
Ding Dong Bel) 5 
> Eva Jones 
Fairy Footsteps Fa 
W : anda 
Joyous Peasant Gur 
lewel Gray 
The Night Wind K 
Margaret Lacey 
\t School March aboug 
b.the Mason 
The Jolly Workmar Gayt 
Orlin Miller 
ling Dong Dell Gayn 
Mildred McClure 
Mareh . Ga 
heima Huff and Ruth lew 





Jaques Urlus Scores Success. 


It was in Paris, where he is now filling his concert en 


gagements, that Jaques Urlus, the Dutch tenor, under 
the direction of Mengelberg, recently sang Bach's “S: 
Matthew's Passion” with such success that he at one: 


received an offer to sing at the first performance of * Par 
sifal” next winter engagement with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, in New York, and his first 


Because of his 


\merican tour, which will follow, he could not, however 
cccept. Mr. Urlus, who was one of the first artists to 
return to Europe after a successful operatic season in 


New York, filled his first engagement across the Atlanti 


at Brussels, where he sang in “Tristan and Isold and 
the Belgian press was lavish in its praise of his perform 
ance, 

Mr. Urlus, whose concert engagements are under the 


management of Annie Friedberg, of New York, will be 


heard frequently in this country next season. His first 
\merican appearance in the fall will be with the New 
York Philharmonic Society. Later he will start on hi 


concert tour, which will probably extend as far West as 


Denver, Col. 


Carl Eppert in Germany. 


Carl Ellis Eppert, the young American conductor and 


composer, who studied in Berlin for several seasons wit! 


Hugo Kaun and Dr. Ernest Kunwald, recently conducted 


concerts with the local symphony orchestras in Walder 


burg and Gérlitz In the former city he conducte 


I'schaikowsky’s sixth symphony and an adagio from 


suite of his own. In Gérlitz his program contained, among 
other things, Hugo Kaun’'s second symphony in | 


Mr. Eppert met with 


minor 


pronounced success as co ductor 


and was warmly praised by the press of both cities 


Vida Llewellyn Returns. 

Vida Llewellyn, the distinguished young Chicago pia: 
ist, who has been concertizing in Germany for the 
two with 
in this country 
ing her parents in Chicago and will return to Germany for 


past 


seasons pronounced success, recently arrived 


She will spend the summer months visit 
another concert tour early in the autumn 
Most women at the ball park are as much in the dark 


as most men at grand opera.—Pittsburgh Post 
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MRS. C. HOWARD ROYALL 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Tone production, style, diction and repertoire 
Studio, 30 East 57th St., Cor. 57th St. and Madison Ave., New York 





**There are plenty of men end women who can 
fiddle. Some can even make music flow from the 
strings, but there never are more than two or three 
persons in the world at the same time whe can work 
the miracie Maud Powell can.”" 


—From en Editoral in ‘The Portland Oregonian” 
of January 17, 1913 


(2 A. GODFREY,TURNER — 1402 Broadway, New York 
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i HUE 


ELLA BACHUS-BEHR 


Pianist, Teacher, Yocal Coach, Accompanist 
Reference: Louise Homer, Frederic Martin 
Address: 206 West 95th Street, New York 


Frederic GERARD 


VIOLINIST 


AMERICAN DEBUT 


Season 1912-1913 
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COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


{28-130 East 68th Street 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
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COMPOSER PIANIST 


Concert and Recitals 
Instruction 
Reem 16 Metrepelitan Opera 
House Building 


1425 Breadway, New York 














tion—Newly engaged, Rubin Goldmark, Composition; Mic Selapiro, 
Violin 

CATALOG ON APPLICATION 
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“ KLENNER 


America’s Representative of the Great Garcla Methed 


Teacher of Florence Mulford, Metropolitan Opera 
House; Kathleen Howard,Grand Opera,Darmstadt; 
Lillle May Welker, Grand Opera, Erfurt; Kath- 
erime Noack Fique, Opera, Concert, and Oratorio; 
Camilla Elijeer, Aborn Grand Opera Co.; Lucilla 
Brodsky, Majestic Grand Opera Co., and others. 


$52 8th Avenue, Corner 56th Street, New York 
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St. Louis, Mo., May 11, 1913 

The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra has met with aston- 
ishing success on its trip into the Southwest. At each 
place it has appeared the welcome accorded it has been 
of the heartiest kind, and the newspapers have praised the 
performances with remarkable unanimity. It appears 
almost certain that the orchestra will be re-engaged at 
these same towns for 1914, and that the tour will be con- 
siderably augmented. As a sample of the programs given, 
that rendered at Little Rock, Ark., on Friday, May 9, is 
here appended: 





Symphony No. VI (Pathetique) . Tschaikowsky 


Aria from Queen of Sheba oe see «+++. -Gounod 
Overture to Rienzi : 6 iseee ooseee Wagner 
Suite from Carmen ......... capeadesaees biosheewseapEa Bizet 
Songs with piano 
Inter Nos ..... oi PU a ee re ; .-MacFadyen 
Se OPED an Sabics kaeSokvisonnss venees i poh eeeennnens en Sibelius 
Im Kahne . ay a ehh tail beds etnss ceemennen Grieg 
ee SOE  citienss ‘ . . il cea ewok lacie a Grieg 
Mrs. A. I. Epstein. 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2........ pcenecccccese ovesccckaeet 
RRR 


The St. Louis Orchestra Club, under the direction of 
Frank Gecks, gave its second concert of the season on 
Thursday evening, May 8, in the Central High School 
Auditorium. This club occupies a unique place and one 
of distinction in the musical life of the city. Its member 
ship numbers about eighty-five players, whose interest in 
music is for love of art and experience in ensemble play- 
ing. The money received from the concert is used to 
increase the club’s library of orchestra music, which is 
reputed as one of the best in the country. It has been in 
existence since 1892. The following program was most 
successfully given: 

Songs of the Khinedaughters, from Gétterdammerung . Wagner 
Aubade Printanniere ° ree sc venanibe 
Song Group ...... soaks St vubene Adah Black-Holt 
Danse Piemontesi on ‘ couweane sea Sinigaglha 
Song Group ... ‘ ; ; seceees.-Adah Black-Holt 
Freischiitz Overture . rae vee canteens ca no uree: wane 


nRe 
The Kirkwood Piano Club gave its final concert Mon- 
day evening in Choral Hall, Kirkwood. Mrs. A. I. Ep- 
stein was the soloist. The program was: 
Rondo Brillante , ; ieaeee ..++.- Gustave Schumann 
Mrs. Magenan, Mrs. Ewald. 
Liebestreu veryerrs eee ie pats eh bakes Sondebakdeen 6% Brahms 
Auf dem Schiffe ... ia aeece oete 6 9aps 04tRebatee ees Brahms 
ks War Ein Alter Koenig . Rubinstein 
bie Quelle . .Goldmark 


Rin Traum ....+» e060 peeves aseebesoeedeos Grieg 
Kifenlied P ‘ . ‘ oderetsecees Wolf 
Friblingslied ... : ; : C - ar 


Mrs. A. I. Epstein 
(Mr. Epstein at the piano.) 
Andante et Scherzettino , . .Chaminade 
Mrs. B. A. King, Mrs. Alger 
Aria, Adieu, Forets, from Jean d’ Are 
Mrs. A. I. Epstein 


I'schaikowsky 


Inter Nos ; . MacFadyen 
\ Summer's Idyll . .Coleridge-Taylor 
Tryst : o% ng easeaced™ Sibelius 
the Bluebell MacDowell 
Memories : ‘ ee ecssbobvauees Cadman 
Call Me No More See Cadman 
Mrs. A. I. Epstein 
Morceau de Concert, Don Juan ..- Mozart 
Miss, Sligh, Mrs. Mars 
ner,” 


Che vocal pupils of the eminent teacher and musical 
historian, John Towers, gave a studio recital Wednesday 
night. The following students participated in the well- 


chosen program: E. I. McFadden, Mabel E. Sheridan, 
Genevieve L. Delany, Ruth Sudholt, Margarette M. De- 
lany, Walter W. Goff, Emma Lee Browning, R. H. Koch, 
Nina R. Bennett, E. H. Schumacher, Fanny M. Butter- 
field and Laura M. Frank. 
nner 

Horace White, an advanced student of the Kroeger 
School of Music, gave a piano recital at the Missouri 
School for the Blind on Friday night. He was assisted by 
Charles B. Hardin, tenor. The program was as follows: 


Sonata, Db flat major (first movement)..............eeeeee. Kroeger 
»ongs— 

MecOMpemse .csceseses ere eee T ..-Hammond 

PE: cc euwben ch: ana cop ours chicane s meus Ckewie Logan 

Birth of Morn ..... esa vacnbe codsovesvsneccsesenemeee 
Prelude and Camed Wh TH Bet mOhee kc ccis sc ccceeccssentrveeces Bach 
SIE, HRs ia Ts Bae vans Ran te edkes ccvhhewnsk suscees Brahms 
impromptu, F sharp major .. hey nha 4.64660.6900en000 0s Chopin 
A ee ee ih ko dS pawn ncn 0 being bo 0bbhb0e oudine bas Chopin 
Pete TO Es once kb cnbk gh eee Caeces vcbesbibsedce Chopin 
RRR, CE Bi I ois shih a. oh dh ods Wesa vn Teaveveetaciiwe Puccint 
WORE. cannuker sc ocdumahes tales? Oo 6h 5 506 R08 064h ok ORSOO Schumann 
Se: TOE: sv actnsectesitaare . Wagner-Brassin 
Gnomentanz ..... anaes Be - 9.4 iop ad'ege ye bie poe 
Khapsodie Mokbeains: NO 26%. jimavaceivabuce Liszt 


nere*e 

The Young People’s String Orchestra is an organization 
mainly composed of pupils of the distinguished violin in 
structor, Victor Lichtenstein. It has been in existence 
for twelve years and its concerts now are really of an 
artistic character. Mr. Lichtenstein conducts with an ac- 
curate sense of values in every composition which he pre- 
sents, and the result is a very enjoyable performance. The 
program was: 
Military March ......... , cevbocmpeeeenecrnscesonsces Schubert 


Orchestra 
Scere de Mallet......ccccecees 


Charlotte Burton, 
(Orchestral accompaniment.) 


-De Beriot 


Reed ie iiss io cvs Knee base ob cdi eedaeb eben Schubert 
Allegro Moderato. 
Andante con moto. 
Meine Liebe ist gruen ............ Boe decd tebe a . Brahms 
Verborgenheit ... vies ; aie wemae ale nade Sle Wolf 
An Einen Beten sie “ Penaweees -La Forge 
Mrs. Lichtenstein 
Overture, Dem Juan. 266 cscceccccs peas eet eeasanercuces o eueee 


Orchestra 
Pierrot Serenade iskwpins : 7 A. Randegger, Jr 
Dorothy Livingston 
Slavic Song and Dance seat ar . .Zimbalist 
Saul Cohen 
Re BO as6xes ccurn caves ceowe sees 
Joseph Gill. 
(Orchestral accompaniment.) 
own in the Forest -Landon Ronald 
Tu (Habanera) ..... deseo cena pueden arenwesiceewes Sanchez-Fuentes 
Mrs. Lichtenstein. 
Pigdmemiens Aamees, OP. B28, TOA Be cccsccévivcceccccvsne 
Orchestra. 


- Sinigaglia 


E. R. Krogcer. 





Kathleen Parlow’s Success in Europe. 

“Masculine breadth and feminine charm” form a com- 
bination of attributes which more than one critic has 
found in the playing of Kathleen Parlow, and which they 
insist distinguish her from all other woman violinists. 
The last important occasion on which the phrase was used 
was in London in February, when Miss Parlow played 
with the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Con- 
ductor Mengelberg and scored a brilliant success. 

A striking feature of the young violinist’s past season 
from the standpoint of financial and artistic success was 
her tour of Holland, which embraced the most important 
cities, and aroused warm enthusiasm. At The Hague the 
favor with which she was received was especially marked. 

Miss Parlow will tour America all next season under 
the management of Loudon Charlton. 








AN INTERESTING GROUP TAKEN AT THE GREAT SAENGERFEST, HOUSTON, TEXAS, MAY 6. 
Reading left to right (standing): Arthur Claassen, chorus director Saengerfest; Carl Schlegel, baritone of 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Arthur Gaines, manager St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; Max ch, conductor 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra; C. C. Lieb, secretary Saengerfest; Marie Rappold, prima donna soprano, Metro- 
politan Opera Company 
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CULP CAPTURES SAN FRANCISCO. 

Julia Culp, the distinguished Dutch lieder singer, has 
won brilliant triumphs of late on the Pacific Coast, where 
her audiences have been enthuiastic to a marked degree. 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle and other cities have 
capitulated to the charming mistress of song, as may be 
seen from the following tributes culled from the daily 
papers, especially those in San Francisco: 

A quiet, exquisitely finished concert of home songs, that describes 
the vocal treat given at the Heilig last night by Julia Culp, under 
the auspices of the Portland Musical Association, and the large 
audience gave abundant evidence of the pleasure it experienced. 





Only last Saturday night Madame Culp sang for the first time 
in this city and in the interval she has sung with success at 
Seattle, Wash Last night she showed the superb vocal condition 
in which she habitually keeps herself, by giving a fine concert 
and again winning the affections of Portland concert goers. Her 
voice was bright and sunshiny, ner manner confident 

Most emphatically, 


Has Madame Culp “made good” in this city 
yes. As a first class artist she has realized all the praise that 
traveled ahead of her, and Portland now looks on her with friendly 
regard. Last night she excelled in piano finishes, in mezza voce 


or half voice effects, in ca-eful yet wonderfully distinct enunciation 
and in quiet legato singing This is a rare combination in one 
artist. 


Of particular excellence were Madame Culp’s interpretations of 
Beethoven's “Adelaide, Sehubert’s “Ave Maria,” Schumann's 
“Fruhlinsnacht” and the two Dutch songs The most difficult song 
was the “Une Tone” of Cornelius, in whteh the singer sang the 
one tone with such art that by ever changing expression she seemed 
to sing notes making up a tune. She was again cordially received, 
her encores being “Long, Long Ago” and Loewe'’s “Madchen Sind 
Wie Der Wind.” There was no straiming tor high notes or phy 
sical dramatic effects—just beautifully finished lieder singing resem 
bling the bel canto school. Mr. Bos Was a superb accompanist.— 
Portland (Ore.) Morning Oregonian, April 25, t913 

Julia Culp, the Dutch mezzo soprano, sang to a small audience fn 
Scottish Rite Auditorium yesterday afternoon, but she proved so 
much of a sensation that crowded houses may be expected for the 
remaining concerts Hers is the leal voice for heder singing, rich 
in its natural beauty and trained into absolute perfection of the art. 
lt is a voice whose “every tone is music's own,” presenting in all 
its wide range no suggestion of a defect and holding the listeners 
in ever increasing spell Many great interpreters of the German 


ut none will be remembered 





lieder have come to San Francisco, 
with more satisfaction than this young woman from Holland 
Accompanying Madame Culp is Coenraad V. Bos, the celebrated 
Dutch pianist who toured this country with Dr. Willner. So it 
was strictly a Holland day at the Auditorium concert on Van Ness 
avenue. Bos seemed to be better than ever in his thoroughly 
mastered art, but that was probably due to the charm imparted By 


the singer. 





In a Schubert group Madame Culp gave incomparable beauty of 
expr.ssion te “Du bist die Ruh the “Serenade” and the “Ave 
Mi f to mention songs that nearly everybody sings, and she 
gave unaccustomed life and meaning to them. The second group 


was from Loewe and Jense and then the program changed to 
French and English, in both of which languages the singer showed 
proficiency. Lully’s “Bois epais” and Weckerlin’s ‘‘Mignonette” 
were followed by Henry Purcell’s “When 1 Am Laid in Earth 


and the old English “Long, tong Ago.” Four very effective 
Brahms songs brought the concert to an end, the ringing song otf 
“Der Schmied” inspiring the audience to such continued tumult ot 


applause that it was repeated, although the giving of encores seemed 


to have little in the concert philosophy of the vocalist from Hol 
land, Madame Culp takes unlimited applause with a bewitching 
sort of graciousness, but her smiles and nods are all the hungry 
for-more people get in return. 

Julia Culp its a model for students of songs. She has all the good 
features of the art and none of the faults. Her breathing method 
seems to afford the greatest possible advantage, and it would re 
quire a trained observer to detect the process. In every range and 


whether at an almost inaudible pianissimo or in the most forceful 





passages the voice is sure and beautifully muasical.—San Francisco 


Examiner, April 28, 1913 


Every claim which has been made for Julia Culp was sustained 
yesterday afternoon at her opening San Francisco concert in Scot 
tish Kite Auditorium She is a lieder singer of high intelligence. 
exquisite art, rare charm and a voice of surpassing excellence 
Her personality, too, is appealing, which ts a quality of especia 
value in a lieder singer 

Madame Culp covered a wide range of musical expression in her 
pening program, running the gamut of emotions and giving ef- 
fective expression to all Each of her offerings was heartily ap- 
plauded, especial favor being shown to Schubert's “Du Bist die 
Ruh” and “Ave Maria.’ 

Julia Culp, already hailed by half the world as one of the 
singers that no lover of vocal music can afferd not to know, drew 
upon the musical treasures of many nations for ber program yes 


terday, the Dutch singer showing proficiency in each langauge It 


is ditheult to imagine the possibility of Lully’s “Bois epais,” Pur 
cell's “When I Am Laid in Earth” or Brahms’ “Der Schmied’ 
being better sung, now or ever, than this wonderful mezzo soprano 


trom the Netherlands sang them yesterday 
The opening performance naturally failed to draw the number 


of music lovers it would have dome had the character and degree 


of Madame Culp’s art and the beauty of her voice not been con 





fined to hearsay of a rather indirect nature, but the audience was 
large enough to make the lieder singer known for what she is be 
tore the opening of the second concert Thursday night. Fortu 
nately there will be still another concert next Sunday afternoon 
tetore she leaves us, which will be all too soon, Julia Culp assur 
edly will have captured San Francisco as she captured New York 


some time ago, and her welcome when she returns to our city will 
be an enthusiastic one San Francisco Evening Post, April 28, 


igt3 





Julia Culp gave her second recital in Scottish Rite Auditorium 
last night, attracting an audience twice as qarge as that to which 


she sang Sunday afternoon The vocal exhibition left her almost 
beyond comparison with any other mezzo soorano known to San 
Francisco Her imterpretations of five Beethoven songs and four 


of the Schumann lieder were especially important Liszt was 
brought into the program for two songs Two songs by Weckerlin 
and ‘I'schaikowsky's “Pendant le bal” completed this group and then 
the concert closed with three Hugo Wolf com*esitions 


Madame Culp was generous m sinting encores, which Sunday 


she had declined to do. The extra numbers were Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” the “Zonnelied” of Catherine van Kennes, a popular Dutch 
composer, and the old English “Long, Long Ago.” When the 
Wutch composer’s song had been sung, in Dutch, by the Dutch 
vocalist, and her famous Dutch accompanist, Coenraad V. Bos, 
about a dozen Dutch men and women in the front part of the 
house stood up in a body to give special effort to their participa 
tion in the applause with which the hall was ringing.—San Fran 
cisco Examiner, May 2, 1913. 





Julia Culp is a singer of the sort which makes one glad to be 
alive. Gladness is the keynote of her art, and, judging from the 
superficial glimpse which the stage affords, of her nature as well 


The audience which she drew to her recital at Scottish Rite Hall 


ast night proclaimed both by its size and its enthusiasm that she 
has already won the hearts of the people. Giladness, when ex 
pressed by such a voice, is as popular as sunshine and almost as 
beautiful 

The voice itself is a mezzo soprano of absolute purity Its 


quality presents a surface as smooth as a piece of the finest ve 
and golden velvet is the shade it suggests. Her breath control is 
so remarkable that she can deliver phrases of a length quite beyond 
the power of the ordinary singer, and she uses this ability with 
the most perfect taste and for the production of some effects as 
novel as they are charming Nothing could be more satisfying than 
the way in which the voice is “placed,” and het climaxes come 
with that joyful surprise which is born of superabundance 

Joy, you see, is the impression which lingers after the recita 
For it is a voice without tears. Or if it has tears, they are the 
tears of a summer day-——the simple pathos of a profoundly healthy 
nature, 

Four of Schumann's greatest songs were on the truly marvelous 
program which she presented—"“Du Bist Wie Eine Blume,” “Wald 














MISS ELEANOR 


PENCER 


AMERICAN PIANIST 


First American Tour Season 
1913-14. Exclusive manage- 
ment: Antonia Sawyer, 1425 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Eleanor Spencer masters her instrument with the virilty 
and temperament of a Carrefio.—Cologne Zeitung, Jan 
17, 1913 —_—- 

Miss Spencer played the Rimsky-Korsakoff coticerto with 
great eloquence and sweeping impetuosity.—Leipziger 
Abendzeitung, Jan. 8, 1913. 





Miss Spencer is not merely a very fine executant, but 
she is also a thorough artist and strong and interesting 
personality.—London Daily Graphie, Nov. 18, 1911. 


























esgesprach, “Mondnacht” and “Frihlingsnacht." The sensuous 
perfection of her tone production made them all utterly delightful 
and the “Du Bist Wie Eine Blume” was one of the best offerings 
of the evening “Mondnacht™ was a perfect embodiment 
of that much abused thing called “beauty.” 

When it came to songs like the Schubert “Ave Maria,” which 
she gave as one of her extras, the only proper criticism is rhapsody 

Another encore number was the folksong, “Song of the Sun, 
sung in the artist’s native Dutch. It was superbly done, and with 
a power that showed her utter prodigality in using her voice Some 
day, when she has lost the first bloom of youth, she will have t 
save herself. Now she never spares her larynx. And yet he 
planissimos are quite as noteworthy as her fortissimo outbursts 
witness ““Faithfu’ Johnie,” “Mondnacht” and parts of “Die Trom 
mel Geruhret.” 

There were also French selections, both gay and grave, Liszt 
Ischaikowsky and Weckerlin numbers, and four beautiful lyrics 
by Hugo Wolf. The program ended with “Long, Long Ago,” a 
raditional melody. Coenraad V. Bos played effective accompani- 
nents, and the recital will have to be recorded as one of the 
most satisfactory solo events of the season. 

Miss Culp will give the final concert of her series Sunday after 
neon at Scottish Rite Hall.—San Francisco Chronicle, May 2, 1913 


( Advertisement.) 





Dufault Touring with Nordica. 


Following a short visit to his parents in Canada, Pau! 
Dufault, the favorite tenor, joins the Nordica concert 
party, going to Denver, California cities, Honolulu, Aus 
tralia, New Zealand, etc., and, if present plans hold good 

China, Japan, India, etc., thus accomplishing the jour 
ney around the world After uninterrupted service of 
thirteen years in Pilgrim Congregational Church, Brook 
lyn, Mr. Dufault has resigned, much to the regret of the 
church; he has been in the choir longer than any member 
He has just returned from Lewiston, Me., where his sing 
ing gave great pleasure. During his absence on this ex 
tended tour his permanent address will remain as at pres 
ent, viz., 339 West Twenty-third street, New York 





A Bronx Concert. 

The St. Cécifia Choral Club, Henrietta Speke-Seeley, 
director, gave an enjoyable concert in the Bronx Church 
House, Bronx, New York, Tuesday evening, May 13. The 
chorus, which numbered about twenty-five voices, did some 
excellent ensemble work, its rendering of Schubert's “Eri 
King,” “The Woodpecker,” by Nevin, and “Land Sight 
ing,” by Grieg, showing good training. Mrs. Richard Hill 
sang “Chanson Provencale,” by Dell-Acqua-Shelby, and 
displayed a well trained coloratura soprano voice. 


Severn’s “Lancelot and Elaine.” 

There are several American composers who have written 
excellent symphonic poems, one of which, “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” by Edmund Severn of New York, is deserving 
of popularity because of its merit, not only as a musical 
composition, but as an expression of a high order of crea 
tive faculty. The work was first produced in 1896, under 
the composer's direction, at the be carermor ( Mass.) Music 
Festival, of which George W. Chadwick was the conduc 
tor. It made a fine impression with the public and critics 
and, best of all, with the musicians of the orchestra. Sux 
cess was so pronounced that, with visions of tuture need 
an extra score was made 

Dr. Edouard Blitz, who conducts a symphony orchestra 
every summer at Blaukenbergh, Belgium, produced the 
work there twice in 1911, with a splendid success—)just 
fifteen years after its first hearing. This was one of the 


greatest compliments that Mr. Severn ever received, for 





although -the orchestra was engaged to play without re 
hearsals, the musicians, after reading through the score, 
signified a desire to rehearse it adequately and to play 
more of Mr. Severn’s works. 

In this work an attempt is made to depict the char 
acters of Lancelot, Elaine and Guinevere, King Arthur's 
queen, together with a delineation of the story of th 
illicit love of Lancelot and Guinevere and the pure love of 
Elaine for the former. There are episodes describing 
Lancelot’s jousting and fighting, and how, after being 
grievously wounded, he is nursed back to health by 
Elaine. A very dramatic episode occurs near the clos 
of the composition. Lancelot has forsaken Elaine, wh 
dies of a broken heart. Guinevere is passionately up 


braiding Lancelot because of Elaine and, at the climax 


the scene, Elaine’s body floats by the castle on a barge pr 
pelled by a dumb oarsman. The poetic themes are take 
partly from Tennyson, partly from Mallor The three 


principal musical themes 
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rhe scoring is masterly throughout and the contrapuntal 
skill, as well as the rhythmic variety, bas won the praise 
of many eminent musician Mr. Severn |} revealed 
splendid musicianship by mea f numer contrast 


and melodic interweavings, as we 


tion. Being a violinist, he has written very effectively { 











the strings, while his command of the entire orchestra 
shows a familiarity with instruments and instrumental 
combinations that bespeaks the practiced hand. The work 
is of only moderate length and not technically difficult 
The ever-changing and variegated rythm ind melodi 
diversifications, however, make necessary ample rehearsing 
in order properly to interpret and perform it 

Umberto Sorrentino’s Engagements. 

Umberto Sorrentino, the Italian-American tenor, ap 
peared in numerou neerts and re : 
on, and also in the performance: a 
Hotel Astor, New York, on March e 
f the Public Good Society He 
effectively that it had to be repeated During this month 
he sings ina do affairs, prominent among ich ws the 
concert introducing Amy Titus Worthingto music, 
vocal and instrumental, at Hotel Plaza, May 28, in concerts 
and recitals in Worcester, Mass., Philadelphia, Passaic, 
Paterson, and two private affairs in N« York 

Conductor Wendel has been eg gy admirable ar 
monic concerts in Bremer Recent performances of sym 
phonies: Beethoven ixt M rt Jupiter,” S bert’ 
B minor, Brahms’ third, Tschaikowsky’s E minor. Other 
works heard were Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Pfitzner’s “Chri 
telflein” overture, Del vs “Iberia,” et« 
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WHAT THE BACH FESTIVAL IS—AND WHY. 











South Bethlehem, Pa., May 13, 1913 

Vy Bethlehem and what is the Bach Festival ?’’ 
\ beef salesman from Omaha asked those questions last 
la f a fellow passenger on a Lehigh Valley train who 
ourneying from New York to Bethlehem to attend 
sessions of the 1912 festival. The New Yorker, point- 


yz to the towering stacks and huge mills and shops then 
oming into view through the car windows, remarked: 
That explains the business reason for the place. That is 

plant of Charles M. Schwab’s Bethlehem Steel Com 
any, where 12,000 men are at work making everything in 
ron and steel from a hairpin to a battleship.” 


f minutes later, as the train drew into the town, 
man from Omaha was told by his New York friend 
look above the skyline of housetops and treetops 
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the river hat picturesque dome is the belfry of 
entury-old Moravian Church [he Moravians had 


most interesting religious history, and they still have 


An istoms that are impressive and beautiful 

h Festivals were given in the church in Beth 
ome years.’ 

t now’—and at this point the man from Omaha was 


rected to the other side of the car—“the festivals take 


ice at Lehigh University. You can see the towers of the 
rf buildings on the mountain side from here.” 
uring the remaining minutes of the stop at the South 
thlehem station, the New Yorker, before he alighted, 
1 hurried account of how the inhabitants of this 
unity, with its noteworthy industrial, religious and 
onal surroundings, have a musical taste and in- 
t iinds expression in annual renditions of the 


of Johann Sel 


astian Bach 
They're not ‘performances’; they're services, really, 


ne religious spirit, and 


the train was pulling out, and the man from Omaha 
Ave od-bye with a feeling that thereafter there would 
hings in his philosophy than beef 
, 


Bethlehem was founded in 1741 by Moravians, descend 
a 


the Unitas Fratrum, sect that had its ancient 


in Moravia and Bohemia and later in Saxony. It 
yn Christmas Eve of that year that Count Zingendorf 
and his company assembled with the settlers in 
the first built log house and joined in the vesper service 
e Germany Epiphany hymn then sung 
“Not Jerusalem, 
Rather Bethlehem 
Gave us that which 
Maketh life rich 
Not Jerusalem.’ 
1 a name for the town that was to be. It was 
Bethlehem. 
By the following year the little settlement numbered 
ymmunicant a congregational division into 
his included a grouping of the brethren and 
various trades and occupations, each group liv 
apart but laboring for the common good of the com- 
unity This “Economy” lasted for twenty years 
Bethlehem was the center of evangelistic work among 
white settlers of Pennsylvania and of missionary work 
umong the Indians [ 
During the French and Indian War, Bethlehem was a 
ven for many refugees [wice in the Revolutionary 


War the general hospital of the Continental Army was 


established in the Brethren’s House, now Colonial Hall, 
of the Moravian Seminary and College for Women. Hun- 
dreds of American soldiers who died there were buried 
on a hillside above the Monocacy Creek. Among the 
many distinguished guests of the town in the Revolution- 
ary days were General and Mrs. Washington, Count 
Pulaski, Lafayette, Franklin, John Paul Jones, all of 
whom enjoyed hospitality at the Sun Inn. 

The Moravians always emphasized education. To the 
community at Bethlehem there was transferred in 1749 
the first boarding school for girls in America, now the 
Moravian Seminary and College for Women. Bethlehem 
now also has a Moravian Parochial School and the 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary. 

Sethichem has always maintained a position of leader- 
ship in Moravian activity in the New World. The 
Moravian religious hfe is still) a vital and an abiding 
force. But later years have largely changed the character 
of the town. The development of the old Bethlehem Iron 
Company under John Fritz and of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company under Charles M. Schwab has made the ancient 
Moravian community, with its vigorous daughter, South 
Bethlehem, an industrial city of great promise. .. The 
tethlehems in the Steel world are second only to Pitts- 
burgh, and Mr. Schwab has made the prediction that some 
day this old-young rival will equal the city on the Alle- 
gheny. The great and ever growing Bethlehem Steel 
Works now manufacture armor plate and guns for navies 
of all the world, rails for American and foreign railroads, 
steel safety vaults and a large variety of other products. 
[he company has its own iron mines in Cuba. Coke is 








PACKER MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
Where Bach Festival is to be given. 


to be supplied by a mammoth plant adjacent to the steel 
works, the ovens of which are nearing completion. 

Music has played a unique part in Bethlehem’s life from 
the singing of the Epiphany hymn that suggested the 
town’s name back in 1741 to the present day renditions of 
the Bach Choir and the Bethlehem Steel Company Band. 
There is an interesting old story that, at a certain Christ- 
mastide, Indians who planned to attack the Moravian 
settlement heard from their forest hiding places sounds of 
wonderful music—the beautiful chorales played by the 
Moravian Trombone Choir, Thinking that great spirits 
surely guarded the white settlers, the savages gave up the 
attack, stole away, and so Bethlehem owed its existence 
to the power of music. 

In the sadness of death and in the joy of festal days, 
music has a peculiar place in Moravian life. The passing 
away of members of the congregation is announced by the 
frombone Choir from the steeple of the Central Church, 
and festal mornings, love feasts and the hours of the 
Holy Communion are likewise introduced by the im- 
pressive trombones. 

Away back in 1820, Handel’s “Messiah” was given for 
the first time in America by Bethlehem singers, and since 
then an unusual record for first American performances 
has been held. Among these was the first complete rendi- 
tion in 1900 of Bach's Mass in B minor, which the Bach 
Choir is to give again at Lehigh University next week. 

The question has often been asked, How did the Bach 
movement chance to have its origin in Bethlehem? The 
answer is—Dr. J. Fred Wolle. 

When Dr. Wolle was working away as organist and 
choirmaster of the Central Moravian Church in the early 


‘g0’s he used to talk Bach, Bach’ Bach to the music lovers 
of the town. He finally interested them to the point where 
they agreed to attempt to learn the “St. Matthew Passion.” 
But the difficulties proved too alarming and when the 
enthusiastic leader issued a call for a rehearsal of singers 
willing to train for an oratorio rendition, the result was so 
discouraging that the plan was abandoned. 

That was in 1892. Six years later, a group of music 
loving women, who had heard Dr. Wolle again and again 
decline to conduct until Bach was undertaken, canvassed 
the town for members of @ chorus to try the “St. Matthew 
lassion” once more. Eighty singers responded. and held 
by Dr. Wolle’s unflagging enthusiasm and power as a 
conductor, drilled until they learned the music that had 
daunted them and others half a dozen years before. So, 
in 1898, without much heralding, the “Passion” was sung 
—for the first time in America. Everybody who heard it 
was so pleased and impressed that the Bach Festival idea 
was an assured fact. 

Two years later, a series of performances was given in 
the Central Moravian Church, including the B minor 








LEHIGH UNIVERSITY CAMPUS. 


Mass. This time the metropolitan critics came and heard, 
and they gave so favorable a report that the music world 
took notice. In the following year, 1901, the choir gave 
a May Festival that comprised the “Christmas Oratorio,” 
the “St. Matthew Passion” and the “Mass”; in 1903, can- 
tatas and other works; and in the winter and spring of 
1904-5, three festivals constituting a Bach cycle. 

Dr. Wolle left Bethlehem in 1906 to become head of the 
department of music in the University of California. 
Under sunny California skies the Bach movement was 
taken up by Dr. Wolle, and his chorus at Berkeley gave 
successful renditions in the Greek theater there. 

Last year, Dr. Wolle, upon the encouragement of 
Charles M. Schwab, who heard one of the Berkeley ren- 
ditions, returned to the East to revive the Bethlehem 
festivals. The circumstances locally were fortuitous. 
Citizens led by Mr. Schwab guaranteed the expenses. 
Albert N. Cleaver, an influential citizen, and a group of 
other lovers of music, lent active aid. Then Lehigh Uni- 
versity, through its board of trustees, offered hospitality 
to the Bach Choir, Dr. Henry Sturgis Drinker, president 
of the University, becoming president of the choir. 
Lehigh placed at the disposal of the choir the Packer 
Memorial Church, one of the largest and most beautiful 
churches in the country, containing a splendid organ. So 
here, with a background of surpassing natural charm and 
an atmosphere of entire sympathy, the Bach Festivals were 
resumed. 

The choir last May rendered four cantatas of Bach and 
the B minor “Mass.” That the festival was a success in 
all respects was the undivided verdict of the critics and 
all others. Dr. Wolle’s old time ardor and the challenge 
of the new movement have brought out the best in the 
singers. Throughout the past winter and spring they 
have been rehearsing each week and recently several 
times a week. Today, with 215 members—more than twice 
the enrollment of old days—the tonal quality of the chorus 
is excellent, and the progress in understanding and exe- 
cution exceeds anything in former years. 

It was remarked on all sides last year that Lehigh 
University had taken a commendable position in furnish- 
ing so admirable a home for the Bach Festivals. The 
same spirit of hospitality that made visitors last May feel 
that their presence was an honor is evident again this 
year. 

These renditions are not show performances; there is 
not a trace of commercialism about them. They are 
vitally and genuinely religious. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES’ MUSIC FESTIVAL. 








Spartanburg, 5. C.. May 10, 1913 

The nineteenth annual South Atlantic States Music 
Festival, which was held here Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday of last week, was even a greater success than its 
noteworthy predecessors. The audiences were drawn from 
all parts of the Carolinas and at none of the concerts was 
there an attendance of less than 1,500. 

The pre-eminent feature was the splendid work of a 
chorus of two hundred school children, directed by Carrie 
McMakin. The orchestra this year was the Metropolitan 
Opera House organization, and the conductor, Richard 
Hageman. Giuseppe Sturani had been engaged to conduct 
the orchestra, but was unexpectedly called to Italy by the 
death of a relative. The Metropolitan Orchestra sup 
planted the New York Symphony Orchestra, which had 
played at the seven preceding festivals. 

The programs this year were lighter than formerly, 
being composed for the most part of popular works of the 
modern Italian and French composers. 

Pasquale Amato, baritone, and Marie Rappold, soprano, 
were the soloists of the first concert, which was known 
as “Opera Night.” Both scored a triumph; Amato created 
a furore. 

The children’s chorus sang at the second concert, ‘ren 
dering such ambitious works as the “Spinning Chorus’ 
from Wagner's “Flying Dutchman,” and choruses from 
well-known oratorios. 


The Converse College Choral Society (Arthur L. Man- 
chester, conductor) presented Mendelssohn's cantata, 
“Walpurgis Night,” at the third concert. The soloists 
were: Paul Althouse, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and Mrs. A. G. Blotcky (of Spartanburg), contralto 

Beethoven's fifth symphony was the principal work pre 
sented at the fourth concert—“Symphony Afternoon.” 
Paul Althouse was the soloist. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, contralto, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone, were the artists of the final concert 
They sang groups of songs and Wagnerian arias. Mr 
Whitehill was required to sing Sidney Homer’s “Uncle 
Rome” no less than three times before the audience was 
satisfied. The audience also insisted that Madame Schu 
mann-Heink sing extra numbers 


Arthur L. Manchester, director of music at Converse 
College, director of the South Atlantic States Music Fes 
tival and conductor of the Converse College Choral So 
ciety, has resigned to accept a position as director of music 
at Southwestern University, Austin, Tex 


nearer 
Edmond Morris, a voice instructor of Philadelphia, has 


been engaged to fill Mr. Manchester’s place at Converse 
College. Max Hewnricr 




















MOUNT PLEASANT MUSIC FESTIVAL. 

The ninth annual music festival of the Central State 
Normal, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, was held in Normal 
Hall and Theater, on the evenings of May 8 and 9 and 
the afternoon of May 9. The following were the par- 


ticipants : 

Grace Hall-Riheldaffer . ‘ ; ; ‘ .. Soprano 
Jennie F. W. Johnson............. he ; ...Contralto 
Vernon T. Carey...... an ‘. . waves eae 
Charles Vowles ....... attbete : echaneaten Bass 
William Cooper .. » aa as ‘ . .. Tenor 
Clifford Carnahan oink ‘ ; ... Baritone 
Normal Chorus......... One hundred and fifty voices 


Two hundred voices 
Twenty-five players 
Accompanist 


Junior Festival Chorus 
Norma] Orchestra... 

May Olivia George.... 
Zoa E. Howell........ Accompanist 
Ira A. Beddow........ , ; . Stage manager 
Dostiee: M6. TOM: 6c ccccccedccecssees ...Director of dances 


Alberta Park...........- Director Training School Junior Chorus 
Annis Fralick............. . Director City School Junior Chorus 


William E. Rauch....... . Festival conductor 


The program for Shaadi evening, May 8 with Grace 
Hall-Riheldaffer, soloist, Normal Mixed Chorus, Normal 
Orchestra and William FE. Rauch, conductor, was as 
follows : 


the Heavens Are Telling, Creation Haydn 
Trio and Chorus. 
Recitative and aria, Wie Nahte Hier Der Schlummer, Der 
Wreischiitz ........ , eusqas a 
How Lovely Are the Mecsengere, Saint Paul Mendelssohn 
Chorus 
the Groves of Shiraz ‘ ae ee Eberhart-Cadman 
The Lass with the Delicate Air... jndieecsscdacwnuasee . Arne 
The Geranium Bloom Eberhart-Cadman 
(Dedicated to Madame Riheldaffer. ) 
The Hallelujah Chorus, Mount of Ulives «esses Beethoven 
Chorus 
Chanson Provencale ....... evercs ‘ .Dell’ Acqua 
Inflammatus, Stabat Mater..... ° + .... Rossini 
Air and Chorus 
One Fine Vay, Madame Buttertiy ‘ ‘ ...Puccim 
Prayer, Cavalleria Kusticana Mascagni 


Program for Friday matinee, May 9, Jennie F. W. John 
son, contralto soloist; Normal Orchestra, William E. Rauch, 
conductor; Junior Festival Chorus, Alberta Park, con- 
ductor: 


Bridal Procession, Lohengrin : ae . Wagner 
Aria, 1 Have Lost My Euridice, Orpheus ecbeonsveuxeees Gluck 
Nocturne, Midsummer Night's Dream.. . Mendelssohn 
Soldier's Bride ..... ° ° , ssuewstooen ... Schumann 
Children’s Prayer ....... ’ _ ‘ ‘ ..+++- Reger 
Solveig’s Cradle Song . eves ‘ novcucn ese 
Sappische Ode ........ ‘ addaaweu’ Brahms 
Be ca desnsstewecsns abbey is vubtacecade Brahms 
Walter's Prize Song, Die Mehutesulionss Se Tee 
Children’s song:— 
Farmyard Song ..... , spawepotunddidnesse Grieg 
Woodland Croon Song eee os .- Clutsam 
RE ar ee sees iceebkenkolelseastaee Nevin 
The Scarecrow ....... ; i pddecaveospseees Waite 
Deobbin’s Good-night Song. neasens Grieg 


The Walrus and the Carpenter, a choral ballad or short 
cantata. Words by Lewis Carroll. From Through the 
Looking Glass. (With a prologue and epilogue by T 
Elieston). Music by Percy E. Fletcher. 

On Friday evening, May 9, “Stradella” (romantic grand 
opera in three acts), by Friedrich von Flotow, with English 
text adapted by Ad. Neuendorff, was given at the theater 
with the following cast: 
Stradella, tenor 
Leonore, soprano... 
Barbarino, tenor ........ 


Vernon T. Carey 
(race Hall-Riheldaffer 
..Charles Vowles 
.. William Cooper 


Malvolio, baritone Clifford Carnahan 

Chorus—Pupils of Stradella, mas :ueraders, Italian peasants and 
pilgrims—Normal Mixed Chorus 

Director of dances. . Miss Ronan 

Stage manager . Professor Beddow 

Normal Orchestra with May Olivia George at the piano, accompanist 

Musical director William EF. Rauch 





Recital by Pupils of America F. McMillan 


The following program was very successfully given by 
pupils of America F. McMillan, vocal teacher and coach, 
at Jenkins Hall, St. Joseph, Mo., May 8, 1913: 

Welcome Pretty Primrose. .. , Pinsuti 
Ladies’ Quartet—Miss Stout, Miss Stewart, Miss Squires 
and Miss Sheldon 


Snowflakes ........... ° Cowen 

Violets ..... . ewe vex ‘ Roma 

Thy Beaming Eyes. : sey MacDowell 
Fay Squires 

Little Irish Girl... va eneind .Lobr 

May Morning . Q > Denza 
Rertha Kirch 

Little Pink Rose. os 69 ‘ Bond 

UO, Haunting Memories Bond 
Mrs. Tennell 

Daffodils . 

Sing On .... Denza 

Mrs. F. P. Robinson 
Impatience .. ves Schubert 
The Sapphic Ode Brahms 


Myrtle Sheldon 
His Lullaby ...... os . . Bond 


Unmindful of the Roses Schneider 
Lavita Stewart 

Brownies Leen 

Your Eyes Schneider 
; Anita Spurlock 

Spring Is Here..... os ‘ , . Dick 

Calm Is the Night..... , Bahm 
Hazel Everhart 

Little One a-Cryin’ Speaks 

With a Rose.... Lynes 


Ruth Reuillard 
The Bluebells ............ as bes Beach 
Ladies’ Quartet—Miss Stout, Miss Stewart, Miss Squires 


and Miss Sheldon 
Ceo ccccucvesecs 


The Muleteer of Tarragona 


Mr. Beck 
Ich Liebe Dich... : = Grieg 


Verborgenheit .. “% re ‘ Wolt 
Nur wie die Sehnoucht, Kennt Tec haikowsky 


Verna Kirschner 
Duet, Mistress Mary. 


Salter 
Miss Seulres ond ‘Mies Stewart 
The Cuckoo Lehmann 
The Wind - ice Spross 
Verdi Stout 
Primrose Grieg 
Sunshine Song . . Grieg 
Marden'’s Wish Chopin 
Kathline Potter 

If I Build a World For You.... Lehmann 
Sunbeams Ronald 


Mattie Bishop 
A Little Girl's Lament. , . «Lohr 
Rose in the Bush 


ana nena eh Forster 
Ruth Reuillard 

ihe Nightingale Has a lyre of Gold Metcalf 

The Secret ........ ... Scott 
Helen Shoenfer 

June Morning ..... ss Sendo ‘ ‘ . Willeb; 

Hay Making Se pcavesiiny .. s+ - Needham 
Myrtle Sheldon 

Thy Deep Blue Eyes............ San Souci 

OE UD Snecccucscccus jpulbathths ok DeKoven 










Never let a small 





difference in cost 





obscure a great 





difference in quality. 





To illustrate: A 
given sum, saved by 
the purchase of a 
“commercial” piano, 
will never compen- 
sate for the vast/y 
greater material 
beauty and musical 
excellence that 
would have been 
yours had your pur- 
chase been a 
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A, West S7th Street, New York 


Adriann A> TES AS TA 


ITALIAN PIANIST 
Available entire season in concert 
Address, NABNSEL & JONBS, Acolian Hall, 20 West 424 St., New York 
“Chickering Plane”* 


SSS AEC TC Baritone 


Concert, Oratorio, Recitals 


A Management: F. 0. RENARD 
467 Central Park West, New York Tel. 7371 River 


FELIX FOX Punt 


Direction: Season 1912-13, MRS. PAUL SUTORIUS, | West 34th St.. New York 


ALBIN ANTOSGH 


AUSTRIAN CELLIS 
MANAGEMENT: WALTER R. ANDERSON 17) WEST ~ ST., NEW YORK 


“=. EDMUND SEVERN 


Vo Vinten Piano 
STUDIOS: 131 Waee soth S New York 


FREDERIG A. METS 


Representative of Harold 
Studio, 864 Carnegie Hall 


Mrs. CARL ALVES 


SPECIAL ATTENTION TO CORRECT VOICE PRODUCTION 
Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Kaiser VVilhelmstr., 61 
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San Francisco, Cal., May 8, 1913. 

The first California Music. Festival, which was  in- 
augurated in the Greek Theater on Friday and Saturday 
afternoons, May 2 and 3, under the auspices of the Berke- 
ley Oratorio Society and under the direction of Paul 
Steindorff, is now a part of California’s musical history. 
While the attendance was not as enormous as the im- 
portance of the occasion justified, the artistic part of it 
was sufficiently gratifying to make the permanency of the 
festival a likelihood. The first day of the 1913 festival 
represented a Verdi-Wagner Centenary program, which 
was mainly rendered by the Festival Orchestra under the 
direction of Paul Steindorf and two distinguished soloists, 
namely, Blanche Hamilton Fox, mezzo soprano, and 
Regina Vicarino, colorature soprano. Both these artists 
were members of the Lambardi Opera Company during its 
recent season in California, and both scored triumphs with 
this organization. Miss Fox possesses a beautiful voice 
of big volume and fine timbre, and she sings with an en- 
thusiasm and display of temperament that is quite im- 
pressive. Vicarino is an exceedingly accomplished colora- 
ture soprano. Her voice is smooth and very high in 
range, and her vocal agility is quite astonishing and even 
remarkable at times for accuracy and limpidity of exe- 
cution. When Vicarino appeared in San Francisco about 








HEARST GREEK AMPHITHEATER, 


two years ago with the Bevani Opera Company, she was 
received with great enthusiasm and her appearance was 
always the signal for a crowded house. 
nee 

Miss Fox sang an aria from Verdi's Don Carlos, and 
Madame Vicarino sang “Caro Nome,” from “Rigoletto.” 
Both artists sang a duet from “Aida.” The orchestral 
numbers for the Verdi part of the program included: 
Overture, “Aroldo”; march, “Aida”; and for the Wagner 
part of the program they were: Huldingsmarch, over- 
ture, “Rienzi”; “Dreams,” for strings (arranged by 
Svendsen), and “Wotan’s Farewell” and “Magic Fire” 
music from “Die Walkiire.” Roland Paul, tenor, of Los 
Angeles, was to sing the “Prize Song” from “Die Meister- 
singer,” but sickness prevented him from being present on 
this occasion. The orchestra consisted of some of the 
best San Francisco musicians, and did full justice to the 
works it was called upon to interpret. Intonation, tone 
volume and rhythm were well accentuated, and Mr. Stein- 
dorff had every reason to feel gratified with the artistic 
success of this first California Music Festival program. 

nme 

The second day was devoted to the presentation of 
“The Children’s Crusade,” a musical legend in four parts 
by Gabriel Pierne. The characters in this legend were 
distributed as follows: Allys, Regina Vicarino; Alain, 
Virginia Pierce; A Mother, Mrs. Orrin Kipp McMurray; 
The Narrator, Roland Paul; And Old Sailor, Lowell M. 
Redfield; Four Women, Mrs, Gilbert Smith, Mrs. Thomas 
Addison, Mrs. George C. Jensen, Eva Gruninger; The 
Voice from on High, Charles E. Lloyd, Jr. A chorus of 
200 children from the Berkeley schools and of 150 adult 
voices from the Berkeley Oratorio Society, the San Fran- 
cisco Choral Society, the Oakland Wednesday Morning 
Club and the Berkeley Y. M. C. A. Male Clef constituted 
the chorus. “The Children’s Crusade” is a very modern 
choral work of the cantata order, and its modernity is 
especially emphasized by peculiar harmonic treatment and 
unexpected theoretical development. All the various new 
ideas in harmonic progressions and similar unusual de- 
vices in composition are frequently prevalent, and it was 
truly wonderful how the school children succeeded so per- 
fectly in their interpretation of tedious passages entirely 
devoid of melody. They certainly were unusually well 
trained by Victorine Hartley, superintendent of music in 
the Berkeley public schools, and her assistants, Amy 
Moorish, Clara Hoffmire, March Clements, Etta Eller- 
horst, Elizabeth de Lancie, Adele Gilbert and May Wade. 
Mabel Hill Redfield was the accompanist, and Vincent 
Arrillaga was the assistant choral director. The financial 
end of the enterprise was guaranteed by the following: 
Arthur Arlett, Allan 


G. Freeman, Prof. M. W. Haskell, 


J. D. Havre, Phoebe Hearst, Beverley Hodghead, H. L. 
Johnson, J. B. Levison, Duncan McDuffey, Dr. C. A. 
Meek, Frank Naylor, Whitney Palache, the San Francisco 
and Oakland Traction Company, F. M. Smith, R. J. Taus- 
sig, W. E. Woolsey and James Wyper. 

nme 


Choral and solo work was excellent. Paul Steindorff 
is especially well adapted to the adequate choral training. 
He secures wonderful effects in changing volumes of tone 
and coloring the phrases in an almost individual style. 
He secures adequate climaxes with apparently little effort, 
and at no time did I ever notice any hitch or disagreeable 
mistakes in any of the performances under Mr. Stein- 
dorff’s direction. Knowing, therefore, the man’s un- 
questionable ability and untiring energy and enthusiasm 
in behalf of good music on the Pacific Coast, I should 
like to see him gain popular support to a greater extent 
than has been the case on this occasion. While the ar- 
tistic end of these programs was thoroughly satisfactory, 
when it comes right down to the truth—and the truth is 
what we all must strive for in music unless we are will- 
ing to fail—this was only.a California Music Festival in 
theory, but not in practice. Actually it was nothing else 
but two concerts given by the Berkeley Oratorio Society 
under the direction of Paul Steindorff. Not by the widest 
stretch of the imagination was it a California affair. 
Now, I thoroughly believe that this event can be made a 
real California Music Festival next year, provided work 
is begun right now. There are many remarkable choral 
societies in California There are many excellent artists 
to be had for soloists. It will also be easy to sec ve three 
or four artists of international reputation to iznd tone 
and prestige to the affair. It may be possible to secure 
a great conductor for a concert of symphonic works. It 
is not necessary that such a festival should be a one man’s 
affair. Then, prominent men and women of the State 
should form an executive committee. A big subscription 
should be secured and the newspapers should be asked to 
lend their support in more than perfunctory manner. 
Only by making these California Music Festivals gigantic 
events—something on the ne-plus-ultra fashion—can eight 
or ten thousand persons be attracted to the Greek Theater 
for a two or three days’ festival. To arrange such an 
event takes time, money and co-operation among leadin: 
people. The writer’s principle does not permit of giving 
such an event without the necessary preparation and the 
necessary “hugeness.” Either you give a California fes- 
tival in the real sense of the word—that is to say a festival 
including all the musical interests in California—or you 
give two concerts by a certain society. It is not right nor 
just to announce a California Music Festival and then give 
only a purely local affair. The public will never Icnd its 
support to such events. I sincerely hope that next year 
the festival will be put upon a bigger and more dignified 
basis. 


nere 


During the past week Julia Culp gave four concerts in 
this vicinity, assisted by Coenraad V. Bos. She made a 
truly excellent impression with her wonderful art. Her 
audiences were bigger at each succeeding concert, and 
they would have surely crowded the houses had her 
managers in New York made as enthusiastic and as long 
an advertising campaign for her in California as they 
have so excellently done in the East. It should never be 
forgotten that the majority of the big public is not very 
familiar with the great concert singers of Europe and 
America. Consequently, their first trip to the Far West 
must be exploited in the same manner as their first trip 
to New York must be exploited in Eastern cities. Many 
managers also make the mistake of sending too many 
great artists in one season. It should not be forgotten 
that California has barely two million inhabitants and that 
only a small percentage of the population is interested in 
music. From eight to ten great artists a season, giving 
each from threeto four concerts in this vicinity, would all 
make money, but when from twenty to twenty-five artists 
are sent us, some of which cannot even be considered 
great, and these give three concerts a week, and if you add 
our symphony concerts, grand opera seasons, chamber 
music recitals and numerous other local events, there is 
enough musical food for five million inhabitants. There 
is, of course, no objection on my part to seeing artists 
visit us; but what I and our musical people object to is 
managers calling us unmusical because everything they 
send us does not bring them wealth and luxury. San 
Francisco has now 530,000 inhabitants. The percentage 
of concert goers is just the same as it is in other cities. 
It is up to the managers to discover how many concerts 
a season this mall percentage is willing to support. There 
is one thing certain, that unless an artist is made thor- 
oughly known by means which a manager ought to know, 
he or she can not get any audiences in this vicinity or 
even territory. 

Rae 

The pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre Douillet gave a piano 
and song recital at Native Sons Hall on Saturday evening, 
April 26. The participants, who acquitted themselves ex- 
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ceedingly well, included: Ila Lloyd, Eva Gunn, Myrtle LEN D ORIA DEVINE VOGAL TEACHER 
Allison Smith, Hulda Rienecker, Agnes Christiansen, El- 
wood Gray, Ruth Thompson, Eunice Gilman, Marion / ‘ Lamperti Method 


Harmon, Clarita Welch, Claire B. Darrimon and Nellie 

Stone. Mrs. William Henry Banks was the accompanist. STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway New York 
A feature of the program was an excellent interpretation 
of a duet from “Aida” in costume by the Misses Rienecker Concert ee eB 

and Stone. The compositions represented on the program 3) a € r € m € a ii 8 Gntonia Sawyer 
were by Mendelssohn, Mozart, Chopin, Liszt, Weber, $ 1428 Be Broadway New York 


Steinway Pianc”™ 











‘ Clarke, Smith, Grieg, Delibes Handel and Verdi 


nner The World Famed "Cellist 
The Pacific Musical Society will give a program next Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
Wednesday morning, May 14. The participants will be: 1426 Broadway - . New York 


Adele Davis and Eva Deutsch, who will play a piano duet; 
Ruth Waterman Anderson, contralto; Caroline Nash, 


piano; Elias Hecht, flute; Astorre Lombardi, oboe; F. E. Qe QRGE Ei AW ~ sre Tenor, Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
Huske ; Nathan Fi : W.. Villalpando, Personal Representative 


, horn; Firestone, viola; 


cello; L. J. Previati, contrabass, who will play the Hum Management: Haensel & Jones ; (West of 
mel septet. On Wednesday evening, May 28, there will Aeolian Hall, New York Miss Alma.Voedisch, 3836 Wilton Ave., Chicago 


take place the final meeting of the season. The programs 


of this organization, of which Mrs. David Hirschler was THEO. Tenor 
the very energetic and enthusiastic —— —_— ~ 28 WEST h STREET, 7 wens 
past year, are given at the Colonial Ballroom of the St A M EET EW 


Francis Hotel. The following officers have been elected ————$$—$ 


for the ensuing year: Emilia Tojetti, president; Mrs Summer of 1913 in Australia 
Eugene S. Elkus, first vice president; Mrs. Toby Schuss- . a 

i Per Terms and Dates Address: 
ler, second vice president; Mrs. A. D. L. Hamilton, third 
See ae eae eared at FREDERIC SHIPMAN 
vice president; Mrs. William Ritter, recording secretary ; 3835 Flo St. uu. 
Mrs. Henry S. Manheim, treasurer. Directors, Mrs = ” 


David Hirschler, Mrs. C. Norris, Mrs. Lane Leonard, May 

Sinsheimer, Carolyne Augusta Nash and Henrietta Cowell SEASON 1912-13 
neRre Management : 

The Berkeley Musical Association closed its successful LOUDON CHARLTON 

season of 1912-13 with a song recital by the great lieder Carnegie Ball, New York 


singer, Julia Culp, on Monday evening, April 28. Two MEZZO CONTRALTO 
thousand people, being the membership of this association, 
were in attendance. It was considered one of the finest 
events of the season, and brought this year’s activities of 
this excellent organization, of which Julius R. Weber 
the enterprising secretary, to a most successful conclusion 
“38 > > 9° 
Mrs. Carroll Nicholson and Virginie de Fremery an “One of the World s Few Great Cellists 
nounce a pupil recital to be given in Oakland on Saturday SEASON 1913-1914 Sole Representative: A. L. HUNTER, Tilden Bidg., West 42d Street, New York 
morning, May 10. ~The program will consist of vocal and CO RALTO 
Vi lf (} D > the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 
| HAENSEL & JONES 
The last of Professor Seeger’s recitals at Hearst Hall, . Aeolian Hall, 29 West 424 Street 
Berkeley, occurred on Thursday evening, May 1, before a Personal Address: a ee 
large audience of students and music enthusiasts. Schu- 1104 Broad Street, Newark, N- J. 
Phene, 525 W-Market 
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piano compositions, and will include works by Caldara, 
Sarri, Scarlatti, Bach, Beethoven, the two Mozcarts, Lully, | ORENGE 
Daquin, Dr. Arne and several eighteenth century berger 

1 ; 


ettes, 
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mann and Brahms were the composers under considera- 


tion on this evening. Professor Seeger gave a series of 
three lectures, each of which was illustrated by soloists BASS-BARITONE 
Being the head of the music department of the University for merty Metrepeiiies dpeva 
Professor Seeger is quite active in the musical life of MANAGEMENT: 
the trans-bay cities. 
nRuR TWE WOLFSQHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
Jessie Dean Moore gave a very successful studio recital 1 West 34th Street, Hew York 


in her Berkeley studio with a group of her talented pupils 


on Wednesday evening, April 30. A hundred or more in 
vited guests were entertained. The hostess’ daughter, ae 
Ruby Moore, ac as acc anist f i 


acted as accompanist for the evening, and 











Mrs. Harry K. Brow n was the assisting accompanist MASTER IN THE ART Or SINGING 

Those taking part in the program included Ruth Simpson, Has moved his studio from Carnegie Hall to Aeolian Hall, 27 West 42nd Si., New York City 
Phyllis Newell, Evelyn Woods, Inez Keough, Lelia Ruff Art of singing from the first rudiments to the classic “Bel Canto” 

ner, L. E. Rushton, A. H. Still, Ralph E. Gilliland and Carbone’s Breath Controller resommended by f teachers and physicians as unique apparatus for breathing 
Godfrey Fletcher exercises. LS cont on application 

sodfrey Fletcher. THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE HIGHEST REFERENCES 


zn Rne 
A very delightful hour of music was given at the Col 
lege of the Pacific in San Jose when pupils of Wilbur 
McColl, teacher of organ and piano at Pacific Conserva- 








tory, gave an informal recital The following students 
participated: Olga Kutchker, Myrtle Weaver, Effie Med 
lin, Iva Rodgers, Marguerite Deacon, Frances Osen, Fva 
Fuller, Corona Seidell, Ethel Amerine. Norma Daniels and 
Agnes Boulware. 


Guilmant 
Organ School 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Students Aided in 
Securing Positions 


| an 

rhe Arillaga Musical College gave the cighth recital of 
its third season on Thursday evening, May 1, with un- 
qualified success. The pupils who participated gave evi 
dence of good tuition and the audience that attended was 
lavish in its expression of satisfaction. The participants 
were: Mrs. M. Dukes Parker, Miss E. Baldocchi, Miss Y 
Wingerter, Miss N. Mahoney, Edward A. Parker, Rae 
Hymson, V. de Arillaga, Achille Artigues and Santiggo 
Arillaga. 





nee 
The closing concerts of the official musical season will 
be given by Eugen Ysaye at Scottish Rite Auditorium 
next Sunday afternoon, May 11; Tuesday evening, May 





29 New Playing in WN. Y. City Send for Catalogue 


13% Thursday evening, May 15, and Sunday afternoon, 
May 18 On Wednesday afternoon, May 14, Ysaye will 
appear at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, and will be as- 
sisted by a symphony orchestra under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff ALFRED METZGER 


“4 W. 12th ST., NEW YORK 
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[This department is designed by THE MUSICAL COURIER to be as complete a record as possible all over the world of works of composers born in the United 
States. The department will be published weekly and contributions are solicited from any source whatsoever, to help make the record all encompassing. 
However, advance notices and advance programs will not be considered. The clippings and programs sent must report the concerts which actually 


have taken place. The data submitted must also include the place and date of performance and the names of the 
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Bacon, Julie Stevens—“The Cup of Life” (song), sung by 
Mrs. Harry M. Owsley, Principia Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 19, 1013. 

“Elysium” (song), sung by Mrs. Clarence Robbins, 


St. Louis, Mo., March 10, 1913 

Bartlett, Homer N.—-“Cradle Song,” op. 128 (organ), 
played by George Enzinger, Evangelical Protestant 
Church of the Holy Ghost, St Louis, Mo., April 20, 
1013 

“Caprice Humoresque,” G flat major, op. 227 

(piano), played by Ola Murray, Huntington Cham- 
bers Hall, Boston, Mass., February 13, 1913. 

Bauer, Marion—“Nocturne,” “The Old Mill Wheel,” “The 


Red Man's Requiem” (songs), sung by McCall Lan- 
ham, Plaza Hotel, New York, April 29, 1913. 

Bollinger, Samuel—“Sonnet,” op. 8, No. 1; “Scherzo,” op. 
1, No. 1; “Symphonic Prelude”; prelude, “At Sea,” 
from Chopinesques, op. 4, No. 2; “Danse Melan- 
cholique”; “Idyle,” op. 5, No. 1; “Danse Humor- 
istique,” op. 7, No. 2; “Barcarola,” op. 5, No. 2; 
Danse Caprice,” op. 7, No. 1; “Romanzo Lamentoso,” 
ballade, op. 1, No. 3; “Mazurka,” op. 1, No. 2; “Tone 
Poem,” op 8, No. 2° “Scherzo,” op. 14 (piano), played 
by Edna Murray, The Wednesday Club Auditorium, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 1913 

Campbell-Tipton, Louis-—“A Spirit Flower” (song), sung 
by Idelle Patterson, Aeolian Hall, New York, April 
18, 1913. 

‘If I Were King” (song), sung by John Barnes 

Wells, First M. E. Church, Boulder, Col., April 7, 


1913. 
\ Spirit Flower” (song), sung by Mrs. Black-Holt, 
Elks’ Club, St. Louis, Mo., April 28, 1913 
‘If IT Were King” (song), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, Grays’ Armory, Cleveland, Ohio, April 24, 1913 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield—“A Moonlight Song” (song), 
ung by John Barnes Wells, First M. E. Church, 
Boulder, Col., April 7, 1913 
At Dawning,” “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water,” “Sum of Love” (songs), sung by Florence 


Odil, College Chapel Tennessee College, Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., April 4, 19013 

Call Me No More” (song), sung by Grace Kerns, 
Musicians’ Club Concert, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
April 22, 1013 

Call Me No More” (song), sung by Charles Stone 
Wilson, Seattle Press Club, Seattle, Wash., February 
11, 1913 

When Cherries Bloomed,” “At the Feast of the 
Dead” (songs), sung by Lillian Nordica, Symphony 
Hall, Boston, Mass., April 20, 1913 

‘I Found Him on the Mesa” (song), sung by 
Frances Alda at Apollo Club concert, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 22, 1913. 

‘Far Off I Hear a Lover's Flute” (song), sung by 
\gnes Kimball, St. Louis, Mo., April 25, 1913. 

Call Me No More” (song), sung by McCall Lan 
ham, Plaza Hotel, New York, April 29, 1913. 

“Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, Belasco Theater, Washington, D. C., February 
16, 1913 

‘Call Me No More” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York, February 4, 1013 

Chadwick, George W.—“God to Whom We Look Up” 
(anthem), sung by solo quartet, Central Baptist 
Church, New York, April 20, 1013. 

-“Song of the Viking” (chorus), sung by the Ellis 

Club, Los Angeles, Cal., April 8 ro1r3 

tlins, Laura Sedgwick—“Greater America” (quartet for 
mixed voices), sung by Marie L. Adams, Jessie Pat- 
terson, James Boone, Franklin B. Converse, Manvu- 
script Society, National Arts Club, New York, May 2, 
1013. 

“Hail, Gentle Peace!” (quartet and solos), sung by 
Marie L. Adams, Jessie Patterson, James O. Boone 
and Franklin B. Converse, Manuscript Society, Na- 
tional Arts Club, New York, May 2, 1913 

“Medieval Serenade” (song), sung by James O. 
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Boone, Manuscript Society, National Arts Club, New 
York, May 2, 1913. 

“The Legend of the Rainbow” (ensemble, with 
soprano, alto and bass solos), given by Marie L. 
Adams (soprano), Jessie Patterson (alto), Franklin 
B. Converse (bass), Eva E. Frisbee (organ), Mrs. 
Frederic S. Goodwin (Indian drum), composer at 
piano, Manuscript Society, National Arts Club, New 
York, May 2, 1913. 

De Koven, Reginald—“Song of the Turnkey” (song), 
sung by Howard Hallock, New York, April 15, 1913. 

Demarest, Clifford—‘Serenade” (organ), played by Ar- 
thur Davis, Christ Church Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 23, 1913 
-“Sunset” (organ), played by Will C. Macfarlane, 
City Hall Auditorium, Portland, Me, April 10, 1913. 

Farrar, Frederic Emerson—“ Pastoral,” in E flat (organ), 
played by William S. Hanry, Moore Memorial Presby- 
terian Church, Nashville, Tenn., March 23, 1913. 

Foerster, Adolph M.—“A Song of Bedtime” (song), sung 
ty Ethelynde Smith, Library Hall, Franklin, N. H., 
February 7, 1913. 

“Lamentation,” “Exaltation” (piano), played by 
William Spencer Johnson, Opera House, Lebanon, 
Ohio, April 28, 1912. 

Foote, Arthur-—“Caprice,” op. 27 (piano), played by Ver- 
non Spencer, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, Cal., April 
21, 1913. 

Freer, Eleanor Everest—“Our Mother Tongue,” “To a 
Dreamer,” “Outward Bound,” “During Music” 
(songs), sung by Gertrude Gugler, Manuscript Society, 
National Arts Club. May 2, 1913. 

Gilberté, Hallett—‘Two Roses” (song), sung hy Marie 
Rappold, Belasco Theater, Washington, D. C., Feb- 
ruary 16, 1913. 

Hadley, Henry K.—“In Bohemia” (orchestra), played by 
People’s Orchestra, Los Angeles, Cal., April 20, 1913. 

Haff, Wright B—‘“The Baby Moon” (song), sung by Lou- 
ise Martin, New York, April 5, 1913. 

“The Baby Moon” (song), sung by Louise Martin, 
Bridgeport, Conn., April 30, 1913. 

Hawley, C. B—“The Sweetest Flower That Blows” 
(song), sung by John Barnes Wells, Grays’ Armory, 
Cleveland, Ohio, April 24, 1913. 

Hill, Mildred.—“Legacies” (song), sung by Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, Opera House, Lebanon, Ohio, April 28, 1012. 

Homer, Sidney.—“Dearest,” “Banjo Song” (song), sung 
by Anthony Carlson, Blanchard Hall, Los Angeles, 
Cal., April 21, 1913. 

Huhn, Bruno—“Denny’s Daughter,” “Back to Ireland,” 
“Unfearing” (songs), sung by McCall Lanham, Plaza 
Hotel, New York, April 29, 1913. 

Htugo, J. A.—“Meditation” (violoncello), played by Jacques 
Renard, Hotel Astor, New York, April 19, 1913. 

Trio in E flat for piano, violin and cello, op. 4, 
played by J. A. Hugo, Roland Meyer, Jacques Renard, 
Hotel Astor, New York, April 19, 1913. 

“The Swan,” tone picture (violin), played by Roland 
Meyer, Hotel Astor, New York, April 19, 1913. 

“Serenade,” “Octave Study” (piano), played by the 
composer, Hotel Astor, New York, April 19, 1913. 

Kroeger, Ernest R.—‘Introduction and Fugue,” op. 27 
(organ), played by George Enzinger, Evangelical 
Protestant Church of the Holy Ghost, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 20, 1913. 

“Scene Orientale” (organ), played by Charles 
Galloway, St. Luke's Evangelical Church, St. Louis, 
Mo., April 21, 1913. 

La Forge, Frank—“Retreat” (song), sung by Marie Rap- 
pold, Belasco Theater, Washington, D. C., February 
16, 1913. 

—“Retreat” (song). sung by Marie Rappold, City 
Auditorium, Richmond, Va., February ro, 1913. 
—“Retreat” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, Audi- 
torium, Raleigh, N. C., February 11, 1913. 
—“Retreat” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, Academy 
of Music, Lynchburg, Va. February 12, 19013. 
—“Retreat” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, Academy 
of Music, Hagerstown, Md., February 14, 1913. 


—Retreat” (song), sung by Marie Rappold, College 
Chapel, Frederick, Md., February 15, 1913. 

Lang, Margaret Ruthven—“Spring,” “Snowflakes,” “Song 
in the Songless,” “Day Is Gone” (songs), sung by 
A. Angel Chopourian, Manuscript Society, National 
arts Club, New York, May 2, 1913. 

Lanham, McCall—“‘After Parting” (song), sung by the 
composer, Plaza Hotel, New York, April 29, 1913. 
Loud, John A.—“Flower Rain” (song), sung by Earl 

Cartwright, Aeolian Hall, New York, April 18, 1913. 
—“In My Garden,” “In Maytime” (songs), sung by 
Rosetta Key, Waverly, Mass., April 15, 1013. 
—“Flower Rain” (song), sung by Earl Cartwright, 
Harvard Club, New York, February 16, 1913. 

Macaulay, Susannah—“Vesper Song,” “If I Were King” 
(songs), sung by Emil Blazewic, Manuscript Society, 
National Arts Club, New York, May 2, 1913. 

—“Ave Maria,” “Ethel” (songs), sung by Victorine 
Hayes, Manuscript Society, National Arts Club, New 
York, May 2, 1913. 

MacDowell, Edward A.—“Idyll” (song), sung by Idelle 
Patterson, Aeolian Hall, New York, Apri! 18, 1913. 
—“Concert Etude” (piano); played by Leone Merritt, 
St. Louis, Mo., May 2, 1913. 

—“To a Wild Rose” (piano), played by Leone Mer- 
ritt, St. Louis, Mo., May 2, 1013. 

—Orchestral suite in E minor, No. 2, “Indian,” op. 48, 
played by Boston Symphony Orchestra, Sanders 
Theater, Cambridge, Mass., April 24, 1913. 
—‘Midsummer,” E major, op. 62, No. 2 (piano), 
played by Lucile Knudson, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., February 13, 1913. 

MacFadyen, Alexander—“Bow Down Thine Ear” (song), 
sung by Wallace Fuerth, Central Baptist Church, 
New York, April 20, 1913. 

—“Love is the Wind” (song), sung by Grace Kerns, 
Musicians’ Club concert, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
April 22, 1913. 

McGill, Josephine—‘“Stars,” “Duna,” “An Old Song,” 
“Less Than the Dust,” “The Fool’s Song,” “Values,” 
“When a Lad,” “Pierrot” (songs), sung by Mrs. 
Richard Bean, Wednesday Morning Musical Club, 
Raldwin Hall, Louisville, Ky., April 30, 1913. 

Metcalf, John W.—“Love and Springtime” (song), sung 
by Chris. Anderson, Odeon, St. Louis, Mo., April 23, 
1913. 

Nevin, Ethelbert—“The Merry Lark Is Singing’ (song), 
sung by Mrs J. L. Williams, New York, April 1s, 
1913. 

—“O That We Two Were Maying” (song), sung by 
Mrs. J. L. Williams, New York, April 15, 1913. 
—‘“Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” A major (piano), plaved by 
Priscilla Hill, Huntington Chambers Hall, Boston, 
Mass., April 3, 1913. 

—“The Isle Where Babies Grow” (song), sung by 
Mrs. Estelle Baker, Heinneman Hall, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 28, 1913. 

—“Narcissus,” A flat major, op. 13, No. 4 (piano), 
played by Harry Gibbs, Huntington Chambers Hall, 
Boston, Mass., February 15, 1913. 

Nevin, George B—“What Ho! Ye Gray-Beard Mariners” 
(male chorus), sung by male chorus, Church of Our 
Father, Detroit, Mich., March 28, 1913. 

Parker, Horatio—“Marcia Religiosa” (organ), played by 
George Enzinger, Evangelical Protestant Church of 
the Holy Ghost, St. Louis, Mo., April 20, ror3. 

Read. F. M.—Offertoire,” A flat (organ), played by D. 
Scott Buhrmann, Old First Church, New York, April 
14, 1913. 

Remick, Bertha—Sonata for piano and violin, B minor, 
op. 9 (MS.), played by Betty Askenasy and Helen 
Reynolds, Manuscript Society, National Arts Club, 
New York, May 2, ror3. 

Rummel, Walter—“Ecstasy” (song), sung by Idelle Pat- 
terson, Aeolian Hall, New York, April 18, 1013. 
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Russell, Alexander—“Thy True Love Lies Asleep” (song), 
sung by McCall Lanham, Plaza Hotel, New York, 
April 29, 1913. 

—“Gipsy Song” (song), sung by John Barnes Wells, 
Grays’ Armory, Cleveland, Ohio, April 24, 1913. 

Salter, Mary Turner—“The Sweet o’ the Year” (song), 
sung by Florence Odil, College Chapel, Tennessee Col- 
lege, Murfreesboro, Tenn., April 4, 1913. 
—“Enchantment” (song), sung by Ethelynde Smith, 
Library Hall, Franklin, N. H., February 7, 1913. 

Scott, John Prindle—‘The Secret” (song), sung by Orville 
Harrold, Musicians’ Club Concert, Aeolian Hall, New 
York, April 22, 1913. 

Simpson, George W.—“Red Rock Overture” (orchestra), 
played by Kansas City Symphony Orchestra, Kansas 
City, Mo., April 1, 1913. 

Sousa, John Philip—‘“Stars and Stripes” (arranged for 
orchestra and chorus), given by Paterson Festival 
Chorus, Paterson Symphony Orchestra and Metropoli- 
tan Opera House Orchestra, Paterson, N. J., April 
30, 1913. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert—“Will 0’ the Wisp” (song), sung 
by the Friday Musical Club Chorus, John C. Wilcox, 
conductor, First M. E. Church, Boulder, Colo., April 
7, 1913. 

Thomas, Clara E.—“Highwood Idyls” (song cycle), sung 
by Eva Tugby, Manuscript Society, National Arts 
Club, New York, May 2, 1913. 

—“My Song Bird” (song), sung by Eva Tugby, Manu- 
script Society, National Arts Club, New York, May 
2, 1913. 

Townsend, Stephen—“Wake Not, But Hear Me, Love” 
(song), sung by Lillian Salmon Spencer, St. Paul's 
Methodist’ Church, Lowell, Mass., January 23, 1913. 

Ware, Harriet—“The Fay Song,” “Wind and Lyre,” “Joy 
of the Morning,” “Persian Serenade,” “Alone | 
Wander,” “Boat Song” (songs), sung by John Barnes 
Wells, Carnegie Hall, New York, April 18, 1913. 

Woodman, R. Huntington—“‘An Open Secret” (song), 
sung by Idelle Patterson, Aeolian Hall, New York, 
April 18, 1913. 

—“The Pine” (song), sung by Ethelynde Smith, 
Library Hall, Franklin, N. H., February 7, 1913. 
—“The Path of Dreams” (song), sung by Charles 
Stone Wilson, Seattle Press Club, Seattle, Wash., 
February I, 1913. 

—“An Open Secret” (song), sung by Idelle Patterson, 
Aeolian Hall, New York, April 18, 1913. 

— “Ashes of Roses” (song), sung by Jane Osborn- 
Hannah, Opera House, Lebanon, Ohio, April 28, 1912 

Worrell, Lola Carrier—“Chloris Sleeping” (song), sung by 
John Barnes Wells, First M. E. Church, Boulder, 
Colo., April 7, 1913. 





MUSIC IN OREGON. 
445 Sherlock Building, 
Portland, Ore., April 27, 1913. 

Many people well known in society as keen music lovers 
attended the recital of Julia Culp, the eminent Dutch 
singer. She appeared on April 19, and it was an evening 
of great delight. The admirable expression with which 
she sang, and her well rounded tones, beautifully colored. 
won her instant recognition and enthusiastic applause 
Time and time again she was encored. Among her selec- 
tions were Schubert’s “Im Abendroth,” Lully's “Bois 
Epais,” Tschaikowsky’s “Pendant le bal,” Weckerlin’s 
“Mignonnette,” Purcell’s “When I Am Laid in Earth,” 
Loewe’s “Der Asra” and Brahms’ “Der Schmied.” Coen- 
raad v. Bos, accompanist, added a great deal to the artistic 
worth of the recital. Following the example of Tina 
Lerner, Maud Powell and David Bispham, Madame Culp 
filled a return engagement here on April 24 and captured 
a large audience. Much credit belongs to the Portland 
Musical Association, Mrs. Warren E. Thomas, president, 
and Mrs. John F. Logan, secretary, for having given this 
city two opportunities to hear this distinguished artist. 


nae 


Another notable event was the concert given on April 
26 by that master of the violin, Eugen Ysaye. Everybody 
seemed eager to pay the homage of applause and force 
the celebrated virtuoso to play encores. His son, Gabriel 
Ysaye, violinist, and Camille Decreus, pianist, assisted. 
The master’s program included Veraccini’s sonata in A 
minor: Saint-Saéns’ concerto in B minor, No. 3; Bach's 
concerto for two violins, and works from the pens of 
Wagner-Withelmj, Ysaye and Chabrier-Loeffler. Of spe- 
cial interest was the number for two violins, played by 
father and son. Mr. Decreus offered, among other selec- 
tions, “Reverie Nocturne.” his own composition. He gave 
an ideal performance. Truly, the concert was a gratifica- 
tion to the ear, the heart and the mind. Lois Steers- 
Wynn Coman, the local managers, are to be congratulated 
on fhe success of the event. They are doing a great deal 
for the uplift of music in Oregon and Washington. 

nen 


On Wednesday evening, April 23, the Monday Musical 
Club gave its closing concert of the season. Four clubs 





of women’s voices appeared, the Monday Musical Club 
Chorus, the Treble Clef Club, the Portland Girls’ Chorus 
and the Tuesday Afternoon Club, all under thre able direc- 
tion of Rose Coursen-Reed. Beach’s cantata, “The Rose 
of Avontown,” was one of the many gems on the pro 
gram. The soloists were: Jane Burns-Albert, soprano; 
Nona Lawler, soprano; Rose Coursen-Reed, contralto; 
Frances Batchelor, pianist; Carrie Louise Aiton, violinist, 
and Aaron H. Currier, baritone. These were the accom- 
panists: Florence Jackson, Geraldine Coursen and Edgar 
E. Coursen. The officers of the Monday Musical Club 
are: Mrs. Herman A. Heppner, president; Mrs. Ralph C 
Walker, vice president; Mrs. Wallace J. Bruce, secretary, 
and Mrs. Joseph L. Stafford, treasurer. 
neue 


The Apollo Club, William H. Boyer, director, will give 
a concert on April 20, and the Orpheus Male Chorus, Wil 
liam M. Wilder, director, will be heard early in May 

Joun R. OatMan 





One Summer's Tour. 
Following is the itinerary of The Ernest Gamble Con 
cert Party for the summer of 1913 


Glenville, W. Va ...- June to Lebanon, Kan Tuly 31 
Normal! School (third time) Osborne, Kan August : 
Peru, Neb., State Norma! June 27 Stockton, Kan August 2 
Elma, Ia. June 30, July 1 Phillipsburg, Kan August 3 
Muscatine, Ia oe4 July 2 Holdrege, Neb .. August 4 
Waterloo, Ila ae Se Norfolk, Neb. . August < 
lowa Falls, Ia ; July «4 Albion, Neb August 7 
Spring Valley, Minn July « Randolph, Neb August 8&8 
Fairmont, Minn Tuly 6 Lyons, Neb August o 
Blue Earth, Minn Tuly 7 Tekamah, Neb August 10 
Lake Crystal, Minn. . Tuly 8 Viliece, Fa. ..... August rr 
Faribault, Minn : Tuly o Griswold, Ia ‘ August 12 
Redwood Falls, Minn. Tuly 10 Fesex, Ia - eae August 13 
Willmar, Minn July 11 Creston, Ta August 14 
Dawson, Minn ... July 12 Redford, Ia \ August 
Redfield, S. Dak July tea Chariton, Ta August 16 
Huron, S. Dak Tuly 14 Knoxville, Ia August 17 
Brookings, S. Dak.. July 15 Colfax, Ta. . August 18 
Pipestone, Minn. ..... July 16 Lamoni, Ia August 19 
Yankton, S. Dak eens July 17 Rethany. Mo August 20 
Canton, S. Dak.... July 18 Chillicothe, Mo August 21 
Hawarden, Ia. ...... Tuly 19 Clarence, Mo " August 22 
Pocahontas, Ia. . .»+.July 20 La Plata, Mo August 23 
Roone, Ta oe «+ wees) tly 21 Kahoka, Mo August 24 
Madrid, Ia ; . July 22 Kewanee, II! August 2° 
Glidden, Ta ee. Elkhart, Ind August 26 
Dunlap, Ia ches -July 2 Ruchanan, Mich August 27 
Sidney, Ia becuse July 25 Paw Paw, Mich August 28 
Malvern, Ta . -July 26 Marcellus, Mich August 29 
Falls City, Neb Tuly 27 Three Rivers, Mich August + 
Horton, Kan Tuly 28 Hillsdale, Mich August 41 
Frankfort, Kan July 29 Matemoro, Ohio September 1 
Mankato, Kan ‘ July 30 





Ovide Musin Virtuoso School of Violin. 

Ovide Musin, founder of the Ovide Musin Virtuoso 
School of Violin, and permanently located in this country 
less than four years, has now before the public many 
soloists who received their entire training from this master 
of the violin. Americans should rejoice in the fact that 
there is in this country one of the best equipped schools 
of violin to be found anywhere, at the head of which is 
one of the leading violinists of the day 

Musin was the virtuoso professor of the Royal Conserv 
atory of Liege, Belgium, which is equivalent to a life 
position and where, had he so desired, he could have 
passed the remainder of his days. But for reasons of 
sentiment and for love of the United States, which is the 
home of Madame Musin, he decided to locate here perma 
nently. During the fours years Musin has been in New 
York he has established a large and prosperous violin 
school, which has produced many distinguished pupils. 

Connected with the school are commodious dormitories 
where a number of pupils from all over this country 
particularly young ladies from distances, are well looked 
after and are perfectly safe under the personal supervision 
of Madame Musin. Musin will give a teacher's course this 
summer, for which many applications are being received 
For the benefit of those teachers, students and amateurs 
who cannot conveniently visit New York, a correspondence 
course has been inaugurated, which has proven of con 
siderable assistance. The communications and advice re 
ceived, through this channel, have been of material benefit 
in various ways. Musin’s large experience, resulting from 
having concertised around the world several times. in 
itself, furnishes a stimulus to his pupils about to begin a 
career. 

Not the least important phase of the Musin method of 
teaching is the class work, in which from twenty-five to 
fifty pupils play together, and thereby secure a firm grip 
upon the composition, as well as confidence and experi- 
ence. The spacious music salon on the first floor of the 
conservatory, located at 51 West 76th street, New York. 
is frequently the scene of musicals and receptions, which 
further afford the students opportunities of playing before 
invited guests and musicians, as well as a chance to enjoy 
social intercourse. Musin has proved the value of such a 
conservatory in the United States, while the steady increase 
in pupils and the rapid rise in reputation, places this in- 
stitution on a unique plane by itself. 
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Re sure you are right—then compose. 
————_~¢—--— 
“Opera for the people!” But are the people for 
opera? 


onepecenlso-cenmne 
Why not grand opera for Coney Island this 
summer? Why not? 
—_- —~@ _-—— 
Tuere are many good get-rich-quick schemes, 
but the best get-poor-quick scheme known is grand 


opera, 
-_—o———_ 


Next season’s western tour of the Chicago Opera 
Company will not be under the management of 
Messrs. Dippel and Leahy. 

ee 

PresIpENT WiLson must have been thinking of 
operatic conductors when he said: “The wise 
leader is he who knows when to follow.” 

————_e—_——- 

CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI probably will engage 
Tullio Serafin, the noted Italian conductor, as one 
of the baton wielders at the Chicago Opera next 


season. 
= 


\ HEADLINE in an English musical monthly 
reads: “Church Music Should Be Reformed.” 
Likewise the pay of the men who direct it and 


play the organ. 
a woe 


Tuar manager who is reputed to have asked 
$25,000 as his advance fee fot making known and 
exploiting in America a young violinist hitherto 
unfamiliar here, either has a decided sense of hu- 
mor or must be intending to retire. 

Diente 





Arrico Peprotto has won the latest Sonzogno 
opera contest in Milan. His work is called “Juana” 
and is in three acts. Pedrollo is not entirely un- 
known, his first opera, “The Promised Land,” hav- 
ing been produced five years ago, with moderate 


success, 
—_—__——_ 


Cuicaco is to have ten weeks of grand opera 
next season, and Philadelphia seven, with perform 
ances in the latter city divided into two series, 
autumn and spring. While the Chicago-Philadel- 
phia Opera is in Philadelphia it will give half 
dozen performances in New York. Thus the me- 
tropolis will hear four companies in 1913-14! 

—__ 

Ix response to many requests, the Musicar 
Courter republishes the dates of this summer’s 
Mozart-Wagner festival, at Munich. They are 
“Figaro’s Marriage,” “Magic Flute,” “Don Gio- 
vanni” and “Abduction from the Seraglio,” July 30 
to August 6; “Meistersinger,” “Tristan” and the 
“Ring,” August 6 to September 16, and “Ariadne 
auf Naxos,’” August 8 and 20 

sieht 

One of the extremely gratifying results of the 
recent operatic shake-up is the promised return of 
Alessandro Bonci to our lyric stage. He is one 
of the greatest of modern song artists, a marvelous 
master of bel canto, an actor of rare power, and 
possessor of a repertory that includes practically all 
of the roles in the French and Italian repertory now 
current. Likewise, Bonci is in command of as 
finished a brand of English vocal diction we 
know of. 

Oe 

Berore Cleofonte Campanini sailed for Europe 
last week, rumors had leaked out that Madame Te- 
trazzini had been offered $60,000 for a limited sea- 
son with the Chicago Opera Company, and that 
Mary Garden will receive $00,000 for a longer 
term than that suggested for Madame Tetrazzini. 
Campanini is expected to conduct but very little 
during the season of 1913-1914 in Chicago. There 
will be another Italian conductor and also one for 
the German operas. It appears that no contract 
with any of the artists will be made for longer than 
two years, which bears out THe Mustcat Cov- 
RIFR’S announcement a fortnight ago, that the Chi- 
cago Opera Company would function under its 






present incorporators for the period of five years 
in all. Three of these have elapsed. Paulo Lou- 
gone, husband of Carolina White, has been en- 
gaged as one of the conductors for Chicago. 
a Seeeeeny 

On another page of this issue of Tue Musicar 
Courter will be found the full report made to the 
stockholders of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 
at its annual meeting there, by Mrs. Charles P. 
Taft, its able and energetic president. From what 
was accomplished last winter, and judging also by 


the prospects for next season, the future of the 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra seems certain to be 
of the most brilliant kind. 


———— 
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MADAME ScHUMANN-HeEtNK has been engaged 
by Cleofonte Campanini for the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company to sing there next season two per- 
formances of “Le Prophéte,” twelve of “Trova- 
tore,” and the roles in her German repertory. It 
is gratifying that this great artist, in the full ma- 
turity of her glorious vocal powers and fine musi- 
cal intelligence is to re-enter the operatic field 
which first disclosed her wonderful ability to the 
American public. 

a Cone 

Ar the first meeting of the board of directors of 
the Century Opera Company, held last Thursday, 
the officers elected were: Edward Kellogg Baird, 
president; Otto H. Kahn, first vice-president ; 
Thomas W. Lamont, treasurer, and Edward R. 
Finch, secretary. An executive committee of five 
directors was elected: Edward Kellogg Baird, 
Otto H. Kahn, Thomas W. Lamont, George A. 
McAneny, and Philip M. Lydig. Nine of the 
twelve directors so far elected are members of the 
City Club, which first sponsored the Century Opera. 

emma mniemmee 

A COMPOSER whose business instincts are evident- 
ly abreast of the times is Ludomir v. Rozycki, who 
brought out soon after the theft of “Mona Lisa” a 
new opera called “Medusa,” in which Leonardo da 
Vinei is the hero, The first performance wa» 
given in Warsaw, and the success of the work 
from a financial standpoint was all that could be de- 
sired, the box receipts being greatly influenced by 
the scene in the second act, where the great painter 
is represented at work on the famous portrait. The 
opera will next season be heard on several German 
stages, and it will be interesting to learn what part 
the music plays in this clever creation. 

WHeEn long distance opera promoters with pro- 
jects for next season indulge in summer talk about 
‘taking care of the overflow from the Metropolitan 
pera,” they reveal a strange ignorance of actual 
conditions at that institution, as given forth 
in the statements which it issues through 
the daily press. There are a certain num- 
ber of seats in the house which, accord- 
ing to report, usually are subscribed for long be- 
fore the beginning of each season. When non- 
subscribers voice complaint regarding inability to 
secure. accommodation, it will be found, in nine 
cases out of ten, that the grumblings are the result 
of being unable to buy or subscribe for seats on 
the so-called fashionable Monday and nearly fash- 
ionable Wednesday evenings, or else the malcon- 
tents consist of persons crowded out of the Caruso 
performances, which always attract what are 
known as capacity houses. Therefore, if the “over- 
flow” is made up of those desirous of gazing at so- 
ciety leaders and of hearing Caruso sing, it is dif- 
ficult to understand why other opera institutions 
should hope for such crumbs from the Metropoli- 
tan oversupply, as they will have no strong counter 
attractions to offer except, perhaps, good ensemble 
opera, sung by good routine artists, and at mod- 
erate prices of admission. That, however, is not 
what the opeia going public of this city seems to 
have preferred in the past. The future may teach 
a new lesson, but the long, lean spectre of doubt 
hangs the suggestion. 
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SOME GREAT VIOLINS. 


In Pavia, many years ago, a great soloist had 
printed on his concert bills: ; 
“Paganini fara sentire il suo violino.” 
style of concert programs, 
translated, 
“Paganini will cause his violin to be heard.” But 


Discarding the florid 
this sentence, literally would mean, 
taking “sentire” in* its more primitive sense, the 
headline might thus be rendered, “Paganini will 
make his violin be felt.” Does not this sound like 
homage paid by a musician to his instrument? That 
finely organized cerebral tissue, that marvelous digi- 
tal dexterity, that muscular power, all these gifts 
in his 


estimation that box of wood with its catgut strings 


Paganini was conscious of possessing, yet 


demanded a recognition, and had to be individual 
ized. If there came to greet his performance great 
salvos of applause, so much was due to his brain 
and fingers, but then a certain portion of the vivas 
was to be allotted to the violin. 

Violin making in its perfection is one of the most 
difficult callings. It is apparently nothing more 
than the adjustment of certain bits of wood, which 
are planed, filed, saw-cut, scratched, sand-papered, 
carved, pegged, glued and varnished; but to give 
it the soul requires the highest capability of human 
intelligence. Hands must work in a material which, 
though easier to cut than metal, cannot be kept up 
to the same degree of precision. Fingers must be 
subservient to brain. For a guide, you must have 
the fine appreciation of tone quality. If with 
mechanical dexterity you possess the necessary fine- 
ness of ear, your wooden case will give out the 
sound of a Guarnerius, a Steiner, or an Amati. The 
trick of it all is so subtle that he who makes a good 
violin is no longer a servile imitator. A common- 
place instrument may be quite within the scope of 
a good pattern-maker, but a really fine violin, such 
as a great soloist will accept, one perfect through- 
out the whole register, one that responds to the 
least touch of the finger, that makes a pure and 
unalloyed sound, with the tone quality, whether yo: 

well, that 
Why, there 


are only four people today in the world who can 


just touch it, or rasp it with your bow 
is nothing less than a chef-d’ceuvre. 


turn you out such an instrument. 

The quality of tone must come first; the looks 
of the violin are secondary. Here is Ole Bull's 
Gaspar di Salo. The grand old master has just put 
it on the table before me. The violin its still warm 
from the nervous hand of the performer, and its 
Though I remem 


and trust 


final vibration has not ceased. 
ber that adage, “Love me, love my dog,” 
ing to be always in the good graces of Ole Bull, | 
think this Gaspar di Salo is as ugly a violin as | 
ever saw. Its outline is uneven; on its face the 
varnish is of an ugly brown; on the back it is much 
better. If the wildest of violin virtuosi—those who 
go for looks—-were to see this violin hanging in a 
pawnbroker’s shop in Chatham street, they would 
pass it by without a second look. I examine it 
more closely. I have been delighted with its mas 
culine, robust sound. I am, as far as my ears go, 
positive it has the great tone quality. I call on my 
reasoning faculties, and argue over the instrument 
just as if, in an archeological study, I wanted to 
get at the idea of some primitive shape. I soon 
find that something which this violin has impressed 
on all future makers of violins. The master plays 
the instrument for me again and again. I may not 
like it quite as much as an Amati I am intimately 
acquainted with, but IT am delighted with its amaz 
ing tone. Just as Ole Bull says: “It is not so loud, 
I must respect it, for I am 
positive that, made some time between 1560 and 


but reaches so far.” 


1610, this violin laid down the rule of tone quality 
which we have loved from that time until now. 





* This article appeared in Harper’s New Monthly Mag 
azine, January, 1881. It was written by Barnet Phillips 


I am indebted to Ole Bull for the photographs 
of his Gaspar di Salo, which has certainly a more 
distinguished history than any other instrument in 
the world. Gaspar di Salo made it, and Benvenuto 
Cellini carved the scroll. 
for years as the Treasury Violin of Innspruck. I 
have read innumerable descriptions of this violin, 
in the preparation of this article, and must declare 
that all accounts of the instrument are deficient, be- 
cause the examination was made through the glass 
of a case. This Gaspar di Salo is the acme of work, 
Mechani 
cal execution combined with art cannot go further. 


This is the violin known 


and is absolutely perfect in all its details. 


Its varnish is peculiar, very light, uniform, and 
From the orna- 
mentation on it one would think it to be under 


there are no dark shades on it 


sized, and it has been so described; but it is quite 
a full model. 
carved head has been daintily colored. 


Its preservation is perfect. The 
Had viols 
been in vogue when the Queen of Sheba came to 
Solomon, and had the King the musical accom- 
plishments of David, he would have played her a 
serenade on it. 


old scrolls. 


its graceful carving, why then their delirium might 


Violin enthusiasts get crazed about 
Did they see this Benvenuto head, with 
be forgiven. I suppose it was made about 1590 

in the United States 
with this noted instrument, but it is, perhaps, too 


Ole Bull made his debut 
delicate for constant concert work. I cannot call 
it a parade violin. I heard it many years ago. | 
rather object to mentioning values, as the prices of 
violins are not quotable like stocks, but I think that 
if Ole Bull were to ask $10,000 for this Gaspar di 
Salo-Benvenuto Cellini, a telegraphic despatch from 
a certain city in the United States would beat by 
two weeks or so the half dozen offers of purchase 
which would come from England. 

I offer what I believe to be the best type of the 
Nicholas Amati in the United States. It is the 
B. Tuthill, of Brooklyn, and is 


It once be 


property of Dr. S 
just as perfect as when it was made. 
longed to Dancla, a well known professor of the 
label: “Nicolaus 
Hieronymous, Fil ac Antonium 


Conservatoire Inside is the 


Amati. Cremona 
Nepos fecit 1661.” I do not always lay great stress 
on labels, for there is nothing easier than to coun- 
terfeit these bits of paper, but this one is authentic 
Even if the ticket were wanting the 
It is the most graceful 


every way 
violin would be an Amati 
of instruments, and though in constant use, is ad 
mirable for its purity andelimpidity of tone. These 
Amatis were a whole family of violin makers, and 
of them all Nicholas was the most distinguished 
Amati necks and scrolls may be copied with advan 
tage, and the illustration shows their peculiar grace 
To obtain my Stradivarius was no easy task. I 
never was aware before I undertook violin tracking 
that there were so many “Strads” in New York 
When I 


noted down the number of professionals and ama- 


at least in the opinion of violin players 


teurs who had “Strads,” I became for awhile almost 
sure that some time before the close of the seven 
teenth century Anthony Stradivarius must have 
commenced shipping his violins by the crateful to 
America. I soon narrowed down my list from hun- 
dreds to ten, and of these ten I had to expunge 
from mv list nine, until but one was left. This 
i Simon Pure 


notable instrument. is a 


Stradivarius, and belongs to H. C. Havemever. 
Esq., of New York 


1700. Somehow 


I suppose its date is of about 
or other. Stradivarius has fallen 
from grace within the last fifteen vears, and why I 
cannot tell. He lived to be past ninety, and possibly 
in his old age some one else made violins for him 
and they were not good. 

I come now to violins made by Giuseppe An- 
Joseph, it is said, had Stradi- 
varius for a master, and Joseph profited thereby 


tonius Guarneritus 
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But genius is eccentric, and Guarnerius took to 
drink, and made the superbest violins when he was 
sober, and the meanest ones when he was tipsy 
But if you ever do get a Giuseppe Guarnerius, made 
when he was in a normal condition, you have the 
choicest instrument, according to my belief, that 
ever was made. 

Chat brave old Gaspar di Salo, the brown one, 
Ole Bull has 
been improvising on it, aud the walls of a library 


the color of a Toby, is on the table. 
room in a historical house in Cambridge have not 


yet ceased reverberating The Benvenuto-Cellini 


has been taken out of its case. I incline my ear to 


it, and am satisfied that it is responsive, for some 
of the notes played on the other violin it has sym- 
pathized with, and it sends out magically its music 
in a spontaneous way. We talk violins. I recall 
to Ole Bull how long ago it was when he made me 
think, as a lad, how beautiful a thing was a violin 
I tell him how I fir 
bered portions of his instrument at Mickle’s, in 
Market street, Philadelphia, and though thirty-five 
years have passed away since then, he remembers 


a disaster which befell his Gaspar di Salo at about 


st saw him fondle the dismem- 


that time, though he has forgotten me 
“IT was twenty-four vears old—it was in 1834 

when I first heard that Gaspar di Salo in Venice,” 

Ole Bull tells me. “It belonged to Amtmann Zol 


ler. I tried it, and fell in love with it at once. I 


| 


had an Amati then that I thought a great deal of, 
and I told a musician, a friend of mine, how much 
finer I thought the Gaspar di Salo was 
Amati 
him?’ asked the musician 
should hate to 


than my 
‘Then why did you not offer to buy it of 
‘Because,’ | replied < 
deprive him of it.’ ‘But do you 
want it?” ‘Of course I do.’ 


‘Do it, then, carefully,’ 


‘Then I will speak to 
Next morn 
‘Why 


elf that you wanted the 


him.’ I said, 
ing Zoller came to me in a towering passion. 


did you not say to me you 


violin ?--why did you send a go-between ?” 


I pac 


fied him all I could, and invited him to breakfast 


with me next day. He had a good breakfast. When 
it was over he said to me | have a good-for-noth 
ng son, who is a cello player. Now I am seventy 


I can’t play any more. If there 1 

anybody who ought to have the violin, it is you, 
Ole Bull Give me what I paid for it 
two hundred louis d'or [ have not that much 
I replied That j ibout me——but I will 
I did so, and carried it to him all 


rold was a little 


i 


which 1s 


money,’ 
ring fas 
bring it today 
I reme ber some of the 
, and he 
When the violin was mine 


in gold 
worn objected to taking certain pieces 
I felt like a mother who 
has found a lost child Now, as the violin wa 
mine, I knew its peculiaritic There was a foun 
tain of sound, but the hing of the water was a 
little clogged. I made up my mind that the violin 
had to be opened The bar was very strangely 
placed, and I knew it was too thick I went to 


Florence, and when I gave it to a workman, and h 


saw it, he just cried I was born in Salo,’ 


said the 
man, ‘and if anvbody will take good care of that 
violin, I am the man.’ He opened that violin, and 
found it very thick in the wood—not enough air in 
it. Some work was then done on it, and it was 
brought up to its present condition. It has never 
been touched since 

“And the history of the Gaspar di Salo violin 


with the Benvenuto Cellini ornamentations ?” 


“Well, in 1820, I gave sixteen concerts at Vienna, 
and then Rhehazek was the great violin collector 
I saw at his house this violin for the first time [ 
just went wild over it. ‘Will you sell it?’ I asked 
‘Yes,” was the repl for one-quarter of all Vien 
na.’ Now Rhehazek was really as poor as a church 


Thoug! he had no end of money p it out 
in the most valuable instruments, he never sold any 
of them unless when forced by hunger. I invited 
Rhehazek to my concerts. I wanted to buy the vio 
lin so much that I made him some tempting offers 
Ole Bull, if I do 


sell the violin, you shall have the preference, at 


One day he said to me, ‘See here, 
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4,000 ducats.’ ‘Agreed,’ I cried, though I knew it 
was a big sum. 

“That violin came strolling, or playing rather, 
through my brain for some years. It was in 1841. 
I was in Leipsic giving concerts. Liszt was there. 
and so also wae Mendelssohn.. One day we were 
all dining together. We were having a splendid 
time. During the dinner came an immense letter 
with a seal—an official document. Said Mendels- 
sohn, ‘Use no ceremony; open your letter.’ “What 
an awful seal!’ cried Liszt. ‘With your permission,’ 

1id I, and I opened the letter. It was from Rheha- 


zek’s son, for the collector was dead. His father 
had said that the violin should be offered to me at 
the price he had mentioned. I told Liszt and Men- 
delssohn about the price. ‘You man from Norway, 
you are crazy,’ said Liszt. ‘Unheard of extrava- 
vance, which only a fiddler is capable of,’ exclaimed 
Mendelssohn. ‘Have you ever played on it? Have 
you ever tried it?’ they both inquired. ‘Never,’ I 
answered, ‘for it cannot be played on at all just 


now.’ 
“TI was never happier than when I felt sure that 
the prize was mine. Originally the bridge was of 


box-wood, with two fishes carved on it—that was 
the zodiacal sign of my birthday, February—which 
was a good sign. Oh, the good times that violin 
and I have had! As to its history, Rhehazek told 
me that in 1809, when Innspruck was taken by the 
French, the soldiers sacked the town. This violin 


had been placed in the Innspruck Museum by Cardi- 
nal Aldobrandi at the close of the sixteen century. 
A French soldier looted it, and sold it to Rhehazek 
for a trifle. This is the same violin that I played 
on, when I first came to the United States, in the 
Park Theater. That was on Evacuation Day, 1843. 
I went to the Astor House, and made a joke—I am 
quite capable of doing such things. It was the day 
when John Bull went out and Ole Bull came in. I 
remember that at the very first concert one of my 
strings broke, and I had to work out my piece on 
the three strings, and it was supposed I did it on 
purpose.” 

Nothing can equal the arch simplicity with which 
this good old master talked. He is as ingenuous 


as a child. Aside from hearing him play, it is an 
esthetic delight to look at this man, who has defied 
time. There he stands, tall and erect, with a chest 
of forty-two inches, and as beautiful in proportion 
as an Antinous. His head is reared aloft; the white 
hair floats about, as, with an impulsive motion, it 
is thrown down or lifted off his broad forehead. 
The shoulders are square, the arms well defined ; 
and he is, whether playing his violin or at rest, a 


odel for the sculptor. 
Ole Bull has just played a sonata for me under 
all those circumstances which would render it the 


most impressive, for I am his guest; and though the 
storm beats without, beside his hearthstone, which 

all in a glow, I bask; and as the evening brings 
darkness to the room, I hear the violin in an ab- 


sorbed way, for nothing can divert my thoughts. 
rhe lady pianist who accompanies him follows sym- 
pathetically each shading of the music. Then 

und the fireplace, with many a cigar, my host 
tells me the history of his early life. 

My uncle was a publisher, and had a quantity 
of sheet music—quartets and so on. He played 
the violoncello, and he bought me my first violin. 
It was a lemon-colored violin, and so sour—so sour! 
I played for the cats, and absolutely drove them 
away from their food. I am sure that the cats got 
ill over Fiorillo’s studies. They kept clear of a lit- 
tle summer-house where I used to play. When I 
was eight years old I played the first violin in a 
quartet of Pleyel’s. When I was nine years old I 
used to play with some very good amateurs, and 
when my piece with them did not come early in 
the evening they used to put me asleep in a violon- 
cello case, and wake me up with a red apple. In 
Bergen there was a garrison, and there was a band 


of wind instruments; and do you know that a 
clarionet quacks today—at least to me—just as it 
did then! I used to slumber away in the cello case 
because the amateurs would play two quartets be- 
fore supper. It happened occasionally that, from 
eating too much supper, the players were troubled 
—yes, troubled. One evening my uncle said, ‘Come, 
let us play a quartet of Beethoven’s.’ Some one re- 
marked, ‘Beethoven is so difficult.’ ‘But we must,’ 
said my uncle. The quartets were bound together 
in one book. They used to let me play the Cramer 
and Haydn; they were easy; but the Beethoven— 
ah! in those days he was thought hard. That night 
the first violin was in trouble after supper. We call 
it tipsy just as you do. ‘What a shame!’ said my 
uncle. ‘Ole, do you take the part and play it?’ 

“T had heard it, but had never tried it. I did not 
think much about it, but I remember that I was 
right then and there proposed and elected as a 
member of that musical club. At very long inter- 
vals after that good instrumentalists would come 
to Bergen, and I would listen to them. I heard the 
compositions of Rhode and Spohr, and played them 
as well as I could. Father was an apothecary and 
his assistant played the flute. The assistant used to 
receive musical catalogues from Copenhagen. I 
devoured the names, and for the first time saw that 
of Paganini on his famous twenty-four caprices. 
One evening father came home, bringing with him 
two Italians. I was fourteen then, and their talk 
fired me. I wanted to hear about their great violin- 
ist Paganini, and they told me all they knew. Even 
the mention of the name excited my imagination, 
and made me wild. I went to my grandmother. 
‘Dear grandmother,’ I said, ‘can’t I get some of 
Paginini’s music?’ ‘Don’t tell any one,’ said that 
dear old woman, ‘but I will try and buy a piece of 
his for you if you are a good child.’ And she did 
try, and I was wild when I got the Paganini music. 
How difficult it was, but oh, how beautiful! That 
garden house was my refuge. Maybe—I am not 
so sure of it—the cats did not go quite so wild as 
some four years before. One day—a memorable 
one—I went to a quartet party. The new leader 
of our Philharmonic was there, a very fine violinist, 
and he played for us a concerto of Spohr’s. I knew 
it, and was delighted with his reading of it. We 
had porter to drink in another room, and we all 
drank it, but before they had finished I went back 
to the music room, and commenced trying the 
Spohr. I was, I suppose, carried away with the 
music, forgot myself, and they heard me. 


ae 


This is impudence,’ said the leader. ‘And do 
you think, boy, that you can play it?” ‘Yes,’ I said, 
quite honestly. I don’t to this day see why I should 
have told a story about it—do you? ‘Now you shall 
play it,’ said somebody. ‘Hear him! Hear him! 
cried my uncle and the rest of them. I did try it, 
and played the allegro. All of them applauded 
save the leader, who looked mad. 

“*You think you can play anything, then?’ asked 
the leader. He took a caprice of Paganini’s from 
a music stand. ‘Now you try this,’ he said, in a 
rage. ‘I will try it,’ I said. ‘All right; go ahead.’ 

“Now it just happened that this caprice was my 
favorite, as the cats well knew. I could play it by 
memory, and I polished it off. When I did that, 
they all shouted. The leader before had been so 
cross and savage, I thought he would just rave now. 
But he did not say a word. He looked very quiet 
and composed like. He took the other musicians 
aside, and I saw that he was talking to them. Not 
long afterward this violinist left Bergen. I never 
thought I would see him again. It was in 1&4o, 
when I was traveling through Sweden on a concert 
tour, of a snowy day, that I met a man in a sleigh. 
It was quite a picture: just near-sunset, and the 
northern lights were shooting in the sky; a man 
wrapped up in a bearskin a-tracking along the snow. 
As he drew up abreast of me and unmuffied himself, 
he called out to my driver to stop. It was the 





leader, and he said to me, ‘Well, now that you are 
a celebrated violinist, remember that when I heard 
you play Paganini, I predicted that your career 
would be a remarkable one.’ “You were mistaken,’ 
I cried, jumping up; ‘I did not read that Paganini 
at sight; I had played it before.’ ‘It makes no dif- 
ference—good by,’ and he urged on his horse, and 
in a minute the leader was gone.” 

Then Ole Bull seemed to grow young again with 
the musical reminiscences of almost a half century, 
and I thought that, in his case, art is ever young, 
and the artist never old. 

Long into the evening, the master illustrated a 
point on his Gaspar di Salo—a delightful interlude 
to his own charming talk. The night came on. 
How many musical reminiscences did we not re- 
vive! for to me, as a boy, the Benvenuto-Gaspar di 
Salo had been the first great violin I had ever heard, 
thirty odd years before. I think that if Ole Bull 
had not been a wonderful violinist, he would have 
made a great violin maker. He believed that in the 
country of his adoption there is no greater event 
marking artistic progress than the fact that we can 
now produce at home the finest of instruments. Let 
it always be remembered to the credit of Ole Bull 
that a truer, a more refined taste for music dates 
from the very day when his Gaspar di Salo first 
vibrated in a New York theater, almost a lifetime 
ee Oe 
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(Later note by the author): When this article 
was written, the reverberation of Ole Bull’s violin 
was still in my ear. I had passed an afternoon and 
evening with him in March last at Cambridge. My 
host was so hale and hearty, although T remembered 
that he had tarried beyond the allotted time, I had 
no thought that the angel of death was hovering 
near him. With the joyous impulsiveness of a boy 
he told me of his intended visit to his dear Norway 
in the coming summer—of his return in the fall to 
the country of his adoption. God rest the soul of 
one who was endowed with many pure and noble 
qualities!’ Ole Bull died August 18, at Bergen, in 
the seventy-first year of his age. His grand old 
Gaspar di Salo may remain mute for many years. 
Some day another hand will seize it. Why should 
it not throb and pulse again? It is, though, as a 
mockery of human destiny that a fiddle should out- 
last a man. Let whoever awakens this violin re- 
member the master who once so fondly loved it. 

Ocroser 10, 1880. 
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CoMPosERS represented with orchestral works on 
the Boston Symphony programs last season were 
Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz, Bischoff, Borodin, 
Brahms, Bruckner, Chabrier, Chadwick, Charpen- 
tier, Debussy, Dukas, Dvorak, Glazounow, Gold- 
mark, Haydn, Holbrooke, Lendvai, Liszt, Loeffler, 
MacDowell, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Mraczek, Pfitz- 
ner, Reger, Schubert, Schumann, Sgambati, Si- 
belius, Sinding, Smetana, Strauss, Strube, Volk- 
mann, Wagner, Weber. Soloists who assisted at 
the B. S. O. concerts in its home town were Julia 
Culp, Elena Gerhardt, Leopold Godowsky, Fritz 
Kreisler, Max Pauer, George Proctor, Marie Rap- 
pold, Germaine Schnitzer, Otto Urack, Anton 
Witek, Herbert Witherspoon, Eugen Ysaye, etc. 


encom paarcemme 


AN interesting episode was that recently at 
Springfield, Mass., where the annual music festival 
was held. On the opening day, Tina Lerner, the 
eminent Russian pianist, was soloist, and she played 
the Tschaikowsky concerto. It so happened that 
the management had failed to put on the program 
the underline announcing the make of piano used 
by her, but both the Springfield Republican and 
the Springfield ‘Union printed a notice next day to 
the effect that Miss Lerner played, as she always 
does, the Mason & Hamlin piano. The idea of 
fairness and justice on the part of the Springfield 
press certainly is worthy of recognition. 
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MORE ABOUT WORLD’S FAIR MUSIC. 


Word comes from San Francisco that J. B. 
Levison has been appointed chairman of the Music 
Committee for the Exposition, and Alfred Metzger 
assures us, in the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
that “he is, above all, honest, straightforward, and 
sincere,” and that “while he is at the head of the 
department of music, there will be no such word 
as ‘graft’ known in it.” 

Knowing Mr. Metzger, we accept his statement 
as being absolutely true. We know that in J. B. 
Levison an honest, straightforward and sincere 
man is at the head of the Music Gommittee. 

But what has that to do with it? Mr. Levison 
is unknown to the musical world at large. People 
will ask: “Who is Levison?” That is a bad thing 
to begin with. What we ought to have as head of 
the Music Committee is a musician known all over 
the United States, if possible all over the world. 
A man was needed whose very name would stand 
for all that is highest in art, a man recognized and 
respected for his musical attainments. We have no 
criticism to make of Mr. Levison, except that he 
is not this. 

Mr. Metzger further writes that Mr. Levison 
“stands pre-eminently for the recognition of Pa- 
cific Coast musicians before any other, . .. he 
will see to it that our Pacific Coast people are given 
preference, provided they can fill the bill.” But 
that very thing is a mistake. What was written 
last week in these columns about “locals” will work 
out in all probability just as predicted. Musicians 
one never heard of are going to be heard of now, 
not hecause they especially deserve to be heard of, 
but because they live in California and because 
they have push enough to force themselves in. 

The men who ought to fill the musical positions 
at the World’s Fair are the best men in the United 
States and those only. If, therefore, any Calli- 
fornian, any local man, is selected for any one of 
those positions, it is evidently the part of the man- 
agers to show the rest of the country that this lo- 
cal man is as good or better than any other Ameri- 
can musician who might fill the same position. 
And who is to be the judge of that? Levison? 

Mr. Metzger further informs us that: “The of- 
ficial band at the Exposition will probably consist 
of local musicians, and preferably under the direc- 
tion of a local man. There may be organized a 
symphony orchestra consisting of local musicians.” 

Is the World’s Fair, then, not rich enough to 
employ one of our standard bands, one of our 
standard orchestras? These bands and orchestras 
have been employed at summer resorts and such 
places frequently; is the World’s Fair not as rich, 
not as discriminating. as these resorts? 

Local bands? Local orchestras? Local conduc- 
tors? Why? It is utterly incomprehensible! With 
such great bands and orchestras as this country af- 
fords, the Exposition is put to it to gather together 
local musicians under local conductors! Does the 
management of the Exposition not know that, no 
matter how perfect the conductor and his players 
may be, perfect results cannot be obtained except 
by years of ensemble playing, except by men who 
have sat side by: side under one conductor for a 
long period? 

These are facts, not fancies. Our great bands 
and orchestras, those organizations that are as 
good, if not better, than anything in Europe, were 
not made in a day, were not made what they are 
merely by assembling a group of perfect players 
under a perfect conductor. They were made by 
long years of gradual moulding. 

Of course, it will be said that these bands and 
orchestras will all have a chance to show their in- 
dividual abilities. But the official band is to be 
local! 

Stress is laid on this point because it is the only 
point we have so far got hold of, and because it 


seems to give a suggestion of what the attitude 
of Mr. Levison and the committee will be, not only 
in this matter, but in all matters pertaining to the 
music of the Fair. That attitude is bad. The 
thing is being started wrong. It may be argued 
that, since the business managers of the Fair are, 
naturally, local men, the artistic managers might 
be the same. But that is a false argument. There 
are no delimitations or boundaries in art, especially 
in music. Music is a universal language, the fame 
of its great lights is universal fame. No 
thinks of asking nowadays whether a musician is 
German, French, American or Italian, and al- 
though THe Musicat Courter certainly does 
stand for American music and the American mu- 
sician, it stands for art first of all and does not 
believe in sacrificing art to patriotism. The old, 
effete countries of Europe are doing that in an 
effort to lengthen their waning art life, but a 
strong young country like ours does not need to 
do it. Nor has it ever yet done it, and the result 
is that, even now, in some respects America is the 
greatest musical country in the world. 

Has this result been obtained by “localization” ? 
No! Assuredly not. We have always gone on the 
principle of getting the best we could get for the 


one 


money. We have not refused Americans, but we 
have not cared much whether they were Americans 
or not. And are our musical institutions, our 


bands, our orchestras, our operas, any less Ameri- 
can for all that? Not at all! No one thinks of 
saying that the Boston Symphony Orchestra, or 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, or the Cincin- 
nati, or Philadelphia, or Minneapolis, or the Metro- 
politan Opera House, or any other of our great 
American musical institutions are not American 
because they employ foreigners in their make-up. 
Such a contention would be absurd. 

And vet this World’s Fair, which is an American 
fair, not a California fair, a National, not a local 
institution, is going to “localize” itself, or at least 
the musical part of itself is going to allow local 
patriotism to lessen and weaken the artistic in- 
fluence of the whole great undertaking, is going to 
make the whole American nation feel that its lead- 
ing musicians have been overlooked, neglected, 
left out, to make place for people we never heard 
of, people of no national repute whatever! 

In 1876 Richard Wagner was employed to write 
the festival march for the Philadelphia World's 
Fair; probably some “local” musician will be in- 
duced to write the festival march for the 
Francisco Fair. That will be quite proper: the 
world represented by California—local composer, 
local conductor, local players! 

Nothing has been done as yet and it may seem 
to some that our remarks are premature, that we 
are crying before we are hurt. But that is the 
proper time to cry. There is no use raising a row 
after the thing has been done. What we need to 
do, we and all the other musicians in the United 
States, is go make public opinion so strong that 
such mistakes as have been outlined cannot take 
place, to make them impossible. We have no 
quarrel with any individual, but, on the other hand, 
we are no respecter of persons. We are fighting 
for a large cause, a broad principle. We are plac- 
ing the country’s honor against local honor, and 
we have no doubt whatever as to the side toward 
which the will of the nation must incline. 


San 
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Tue inaugural concert of the newly-organized 
Italian Orchestra (Cesare Sodero, conductor), 
which was to have been given some weeks ago, but 
which the Black Hand Society—otherwise the 
Phobeharmonic society of the underworld—caused 
to be postponed, will actually get a hearing to- 
morrow evening, Thursday, May 22, when the fol- 


lowing program will delight the ears of Italian 
patriots and lovers of Italian music: 

Overture, Anacreon - ..L. Cherubini 
SE ON AP ae Ene eee the Gee eames Sod .-G. Martucci 
Dance in G, Piemontese ....................L. 
Symphonic Impressions, The Black Forest 
Serenade, Medieval 

Minuet for strings Or 

Romantic suite in C va = yep 


Sinigaglia 
Franchetti 
R. Zandonai 
Bolzoni 
Sodero 
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CENTURY OPERA REPERTORY. 


Following is a list of the works to be given next 
season by the Century Opera Company: 

Week of September 15, “Aida.” 

Week of September 22, “La Gioconda.” 

Week of September 29, “The 
man.” 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 

Week of 
donna.” 


Week of 


Hoff- 


Tales of 


6, “Louise.” 
13, “Madam Butterfly.” 


October 
October 
Oct »ber 


October 


20, “Romeo and Juliet.” 
27, ‘Trovatore.” 
November 3, “Koenigskinder.” 
November 10, “Thais.” 
November 17, “Lohengrin.” 

the Ma- 


November 24, “Jewels of 


December 1, “Lucia.” 


Week of December 8, “Manon” (Massenet). 
Week of December 15, “Bohemian Girl.” 
Week of December 22, “Carmen.” 


Week of 
Week of 


December 29, “Tristan and Isolde.” 


January 5, “Bohéme.” 


Week of January 12, “Huguenots.” 
Week of January 19, “Tosca.” 
Week of January 26, “Lakmé.” 
Week of February 2, “Faust.” 
Week of February 9, ‘“Tannhauser.” 


Week of 

Week 
and “Pagliacci.” 

Week of March 2, “Samson and Delilah.” 

Week of March 9, “Rigoletto.” 

Week of March 16, “The Secret of Suzanne’ 
and “Coppelia.” 

Week of March 23, 
kiire” (three days each). 

Week of March 30, “Siegfried” and “Géotter 
dammerung” (three days each). 

Week of April 6, “Parsifal.” 

It is a novel proceeding to undertake a repertory 
scheme of the kind indicated, with runs of a week 
New York 
opera sharps will watch the enterprise with in 


February 16, “Traviata.” 


of February 23, “Cavalleria Rusticana” 


“Rhinegold” and “Wal 


each for most of the operas presented. 


terest, especially as it begins to be apparent, from 
statements made for publication by Messrs. Mil 
ton and Sargent Aborn, that the “star” system will 
not be in vogue at the Century Opera. 

\s the promised repertory does not offer any- 
thing new, the inference is obviously, therefore, 
that the founders of the plan expect it to succeed 
on the basis of the moderate prices for tickets and 
the popularity of the works given in the list herein 
tofore reproduced. If success comes to the Cen 
tury Opera promoters they will have accomplished 
something never before done in this city, and if 
they fail, at least nobody will be able to blame them 
for lack of faith and enthusiasm. 

Much curiosity is rife among local opera con 
noisseurs to see the casting for “Aida,” “Gioconda,’ 
“Butterfly,” “Thais,” 
men,” “Huguenots,” “Rigoletto” and all the Wag 
“Parsifal,”’ at 


Lucia,” “Manon,” “Car 
ner operas, including the sacred 
mosphere and all. 


a 


Oscar Hammerstein has been threatened by the 
Metropolitan Opera House with a lawsuit and in 
junction ini case he carries out his intention to give 
opera in New York contrary to his agreement with 
the aforementioned institution Mr. 
stein’s reply to the warning was an aggressive defi 


Hammer 
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MARC A. BLUMENB 


WHAT HE ACCOMPLISHED. 


BY A. J. GOODRICH. 


twithstanding the fact that I had been ac- 
juainted with Mr. Blumenberg for more than 
twenty years, ' could contribute very little to a 
personal biography of the man. 


an author of text and reference books on 


music, with some journalistic experience, Mr. 
slumenberg engaged me to write for Tue Must- 
CAL COURIER especially technical articles. That 
vas in Chicago at the close of the Columbian Ex- 
position. He imposed no restrictions upon me as 
to the choice of subjects, nor did he ever seek to 
influence my free expression of opinion upon any 
t \ll that he required was “about forty col- 
umns of original matter” yearly. After that we 
met only upon rare occasions. My view, there 
fore, is merely a perspective one; a brief tribute 
to the aims which he accomplished rather than to 


hat he seemed to be 


\s a journalist there is no other name in the 


innals of music that may fairly balance that of 
Marc A. Blumenberg. During the short course of 
thirty years he created an entire music journal 
tructure that loon far and away beyond any 
imilar enterprise in the world today. To every 
well informed musician who has no personal griev- 


ance to obscure his vision, THe MusicaL CouRIER 
is a dynamic influence, a great mental force. It 
is the arbitral organ of the profession; the court 
of last resort in all pertaining matters of musical 
It is in fact more an oracle than an organ. 
Chis is so because THe Musica Courier has con 
tinually and persistently advocated and maintained 
ighest standard of artistic endeavor in the 
fields of vocal and instrumental performance, com- 
position, theory, history, literature conducting and 
teaching lhe editors might rank Richard Strauss 


higher, and Peter Tschaikowsky lower than in my 
cale, but they never disputed, and surely I do not 
dispute that both are great masters. Individual 
pinion must appear in all criticism, and the per 
sonal equation can be accepted, or explained away, 
according to the reader's view. But THe Musi! 
cAL Courter has never been deceived by trivial 
nor by uninspired composers nor by noisy of 
leight of hand performers. Hence it has never 
1 


deceived its lay readers in such matters. It has 


fought valiantly against charlatanry in any form, 
and even against adventitious methods that seemed 
to the cursory observer to be fait and proper 


Mr. Rlumenbere was an educated and discern 


ing music critic, with something more than ency 
lic information to guide his course. But he 
was more than that Ile was a true connoisseur 


in all that pertains to art, and this broader out'ook 


‘ ] 
periye ited neal 


vy all his writings and gave to them 


] 


irm and validity which is wanting in most of 


uur current criticisn Like nearly all -fluent 
writers he seldom advantaged himself through re 
vision; yet what he lost in the matter of precise 
phraseology or exact expression was compensated 
for by the freshness and spontaneity of his narra 


ne 
These never assumed the formal outlines 
in essay or a polemic, but rather of an impro- 

n, or if vou will, a conversation. Even as 

a news gatherer it is doubtful if any of his nu- 
nerous correspondents could discern and _ trans- 
scribe, as he did, so many buried treasures of his- 
toric interest and information. This became more 
clearly apparent to me in the fall of 1911. Dur- 
ing mi isummer we passed over the same route as 
did Mr. Blumenberg: Paris to Dijon, to Lau 
sanne, Vevey, Montreux, Caux, Geneva, and other 


points of interest on Lake Leman. During this 


outing I knew nothing of Mr. Blumenberg’s where 


abouts, but after returning to Paris I read his “Re- 
flections” in Tur Musica Courter, and was as 
much surprised as pleased to find so many inter- 
esting and informing bits of history and romance, 
not to be found in the guide books. Truly it may 
be said that he traveled much and saw everything ; 
read much and forgot nothing! 

Undoubtedly a part of Mr. Blumenberg’s men- 
tal equipment was his understanding of world af- 
fairs, of actual conditions and of relative values. 
Without this grasp of generalities, as well as of 
specialties, he could not have created the greatest 
and most important music journal which has ever 
appeared, and whose influence is felt in Europe, 
\sia and Africa, as well as in North and South 
America and the ocean islands. Its readers are 
reliably informed of musical conditions and prog- 
ress in all parts of the world, and many of the best 
artists and authorities contribute to its columns. 
The letterpress, the portraits and engravings, the 
printing and binding, even the paper for cover and 
inside, all are of the highest grade and quality. 
European music journals, when compared with the 
New York Musicat Courter, look more like real 
estate bulletins or grocery catalogs than like jour- 
nals of art. There are, however, a few music 
magazines in Paris, and one or two in Italy, that 
are neat in appearance as well as interesting in 
content. But none can compare with the New 
York Musica Courter, either in artistic appear- 
ance or in general character of its letterpress or 
leading articles. 

Another important achievement of Mr. Blumen- 
berg was his long and successful campaign in be- 
half of American artists and conductors, Ameri- 
can composition and American instruments. 
Singers from the United States are today in high 
demand in every capital of Europe, and what is 
more remarkable, they are now being engaged and 
welcomed in their own land! Among violinists 
from America who have established high class re- 
pute in the old world the names of Maud Powell, 
Hartmann, Spiering, Spalding, Kathleen Parlow, 
Eddy Brown may be mentioned without referring 
to the biographical dictionaries. So, too, have 
American pianists and organists, American com- 
posers, and American pianos (the best in the 
known world) become favorably known in Europe, 
and for these results, to Tae Musica Courier, 
more than all other agencies combined, is due the 
credit and the praise. Mr. Blumenberg’s freedom 
from, and absolute independence of special inter- 
ests was an important factor in achieving the re- 
sults which have been enumerated, for it gave 
him a wider field and a broader policy than could 
be occupied or pursued by any journal not wholly 
independent. Yet this very independence of action, 
and the pronounced success of Mr. Blumenberg’s 
enterprises disgruntled those who were animadvert- 
ed upon; and created distrust in the minds of many 
who believe that every rich man must be a cheat 
or a robber. 

I assume that Mr. Blumenberg was by nature 
both aggressive and radical. He fought without 
gloves and was accustomed to give and receive 
hard blows. Had he been more conservative, more 
diplomatic, his life journey would have been more 
harmonious. But it is merely a difference of 
phraseology rather than of intent whether we say 
that a certain composer is a pilferer, or that he 
surreptitiously appropriates the mental product of 
others. Neither statement could alter the facts of 
the case, but the former is inclined to be legally 
indefensible, because it is very difficult to prove. 


However, every plagiarist in music or literature 
ought to be branded with the label, “Not Original,” 
or be referred to Exodus, xx, 15. 

In May, 1909, I informed Mr. Blumenberg that 
I had concluded to make a tour of observation in 
the Old World—a novel experience to me. He 
kindly expressed many good wishes for the suc- 
cess of my mission, and added: “If you will send 
to THe Musicat Courter office a photograph of 
yourself I will see that your plans or intentions 
are made known.” In the course of a few weeks 
there appeared in THe Musicat Courter a full 
outside page portrait of this humble contributor 
to the columns of THe Musicat Courter, together 
with two or more columns of data and complimen- 
tary comments upon his achievements. This was 
duly appreciated by the American pilgrim. 

Music, journalism, particularly in America, has 
always been a difficult, discouraging problem, and 
nearly every one who embarked upon these un- 
charted waters has been wrecked. Mr. Blumen- 
berg solved the problem as to supply and demand, 
and as this is a law of universal application, we 
may indulge the hope that hereafter there will be 
fewer failures and less heartaches on this account. 

As the most appropriate and enduring monument 
to the memory of a remarkably versatile and able 
journalist, I hope the New York Musicat Covu- 
RIER may ever continue in its mission of art de- 
velopment and art culture. 

Paris, May 1, 1913. 
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PoRTLAND, Ore., has chosen three conductors to 
lead its symphony series next season, Moses 
Christensen, Carl Denton and George Jeffery. This 
multiple system is by no means a new departure, 
Berlin having invented it twenty years ago when 
Hans von Biilow died and left the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic without a leader. Vienna, New York, 
London, Frankfurt, Hamburg, St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and many other cities afterward tried more 
or less successfully what came to be known as the 
“guest conductor” method. It is not the best plan 
in the world, for the obvious reason, chiefly, that 
the proper discipline and systematic rehearsal 
schedule cannot be maintained unbrokenly. Then 
again, the players cannot give of their best, 
no matter how willing they might be, unless they 
know thoroughly a conductor’s every musical wish 
as expressed by his gestures, baton indications, and 
even by his mannerisms of bearing and attitude. 
On the general theory, however, that the Portland 
committee acted as it did because it had to, and 
that it is better to have symphony concerts con- 
ducted by three men than to have no symphony 
concerts at all, music lovers in luckier communities 
will wish Portland well and music lovers in less 
favored cities will envy their northwestern fellow 
citizens, 
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Ir is pleasant to be able to record that Giovanni 
Sgambati, Italy’s famous composer, pianist, teacher 
and conductor, celebrated his seventieth birthday 
last Sunday, May 18. Sgambati represents what 
is best, symphonically, in Italy, and that is a tre- 
mendonsly significant matter when one considers 
that the Sunny Peninsula has stood so long essen- 
tially under the dominance of opera. Besides be- 
ing the pioneer who first introduced the larger 
works of Liszt, Schumann, and Brahms to his com- 
patriots, Sgambati himself has achieved interna- 
tional renown as a composer with his overtures, 
his symphony, opus 16, his “Requiem” for mixed 
chorus, baritone solo, orchestra and organ, his 
chamber music (notably the string quartet, opus 
16), his piano concerto in G minor, and many 
smaller works for that instrument, including sev- 
eral concert etudes which won the praise of no 
less an authority than Franz Liszt. 
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VIEWS ON VIOLINS. 

In this issue of THe Musicat Courter will be 
found an article entitled “Some Great Violins,” 
which, although written by Barnet Phillips thirty- 
two years ago, is today full of interest to the entire 
violin-playing fraternity. The article was submit- 
ted to Arthur M. Abell for critical comment, and 
he writes: 

“What Mr. Phillips has to say about Ole Bull’s 
Gaspar di Salo is of particular moment, as this is 
one of the most famous violins in the world. In- 
deed, Mr. Phillips himself declares that it ‘has cer- 
tainly a more distinguished history than any other 
instrument in the world.’ This is rather a broad 
assertion, as the Paganini Guarnerius, which now 
is preserved under a glass case in the Municipal 
Museum at Genoa, in my opinion, deserves first 
place among the world’s famous violins. 

“Ole Bull, who died in 1880, was the only great 
violinist who ever played an instrument by Gaspar 
di Salo, to whom the invention of the violin has 
been generally attributed. The authenticity of this 
celebrated instrument has until recently never been 
doubted. A few years ago, however, my father-in- 
law, D. J. Partello, who as a connoisseur of violins 
has no equal, excepting, perhaps, Alfred Hill, of 
London, visited Bergen, where the Ole Bull violin 
is kept in the local museum and made a thorough 
inspection of the instrument. Mr. Partello declares 
that it is not a di Salo at all, but a Maggini. This 
news will be interesting to violin connoisseurs the 
world over, since it comes from such a great au- 
thority. 

“The scroll of the Ole Bull violin is a most beau- 
tiful work of art. There is no proof that it was 
made by Benvenuto Cellini, but it is quite worthy 
of that great man. 

“Mr. Phillips’ remarks on the violins by Joseph 
Guarnerius do not make it wholly clear to which of 
the five members of that family he refers. The one 
he means, however, is the one known to the violin 
trade as Joseph Guarnerius del Gesu, the greatest 
and the most famous of them all. The violins of 
this great maker were wholly neglected before the 
advent of Paganini. He was the first great violin- 
ist to play a del Gesu, and his violin, referred to 
above, has been declared by many to be the great- 
est violin that ever was made. Anyhow, today the 
instruments of this maker almost rival those by 
Antonius Stradivarius. Guarnerius always added 
to his labels the sign of a cross with the initials 
‘J. H. S.,’ which stand for ‘Jesu Hominum Salva- 
tor’ (Jesus, Savior of Men). This certainly was 
a very peculiar trademark for a violin maker to 
have, particularly for such a dissolute character as 
Guarnerius is reputed to have been. Very likely 
during the periods between his drunken sprees (for 
he was known to be a great drinker) he had mo- 
ments of keen remorse, and in assuming this ‘holy’ 
trademark, he probably intended to do pem ace 
Anyhow, it is a unique idea. 

“Mr. Phillips says nothing about the other mem- 
bers of the Guarnerius family, some of whom made 
very remarkadle instruments.” 


A NEw acquisition for the Schumann Museu:n 
at Zwickau is an unpublished instruction book on 
counterpoint and fugue by Schumann, which the 
Zwickauer Bergdirektor Wiede recently obtained 
from Liepmansohn in Berlin. The first page, in 
the composer’s own handwriting, bears the inscrip- 
tion: “Not for publication.” At the end of the 
book he wrote: “Finished with Ritter on Septem- 
ber 2.” Ritter was a pupil of Schumann, and the 
book seems to have been written toward the end of 
the year 1848. It consists of ninety-eight carefully 
worked out paragraphs, in which Schumann ap- 
pears to have devoted himself to a systematic study 
of counterpoint. It is interesting to note that about 
this time he was composing works which were par- 





25 


ticularly strict in form, as, for example, op. 56, 60 prime motive is to encourage the writing and pro 


and 72. Some new Schumann autographs are be- 
ing presented to the museum at the same time. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Richard Wagner 
Society of German Women took place in Magde- 
burg on April 26, delegates being in attendance 
from twenty-four of the forty-three towns in which 
branches of the organization are located. One oi 
the most important questions to be discussed was 
whether the original intention of disbanding the 
society in 1913 should be carried out, It was de- 
cided that the society should continue its work, not 
only in Germany, but should be extended outside oi 
the Fatherland so as to assist Germans in foreign 
countries to visit the Bayreuth festivals. Du.ing 
the past year the organization has turned over to 
the Bayreuth fund 106,000 marks, and has further 
guaranteed subscriptions for each branch of the so 
ciety to the Bayreuth publications as well as a sum 
to be annually paid toward the Bayreuth charity 
fund. The Crown Princess attended the confer- 
ence and with her sanction a telegram of alle 
glance was sent to Cosima Wagner. This year’s 
meeting of the society’s delegates being of unusual 
significance because of the centennial of Wagner's 
birth, a special performance of the “Meistersinger”’ 
was given in the Stadttheater in honor of the occa- 
sion. The principal members of the cast were Wal- 
ter Soomer, of Dresden, as Hans Sachs; Paul 
Knipfer, of Berlin, as Pogner; Heinrich Schultze, 
of Berlin, as Beckmesser; Nicola Geise-Winkel, ot 
Wiesbaden. Kothner ; Leonard Englehardt, of Des- 
sau, Walter Stolzing; Frau Hafgren-Waag as Eva; 
Marie Gotze as Magdalen, and Eduard Lichten 
stein, of Wiesbaden, as David. Gdllrich conducted 
and the Berlin Domchor assisted as chorus, The 
performance, which was also attended by the Crown 
Princess, was a great success. Before the opera a 
bust of Wagner was unveiled in the lobby of the 
theater. It will be remembered that Wagner acted 
as conductor in Magdeburg from 1834-35. On the 
previous evening a concert was given in the cathe- 
dral by the Berlin Cathedral Choir, under the di- 
Rudel, Iduna Walther 
Both of these per- 
formances were largely attended and enthusiastical 


rection of Professor 


Choinanus appearing as soloist. 
ly applauded. 


As told exclusively in Tue Musica Courter 
some weeks ago, the National Federation of Musi- 
cal Clubs intends to sponsor a prize of $10,000 fo 
the best American opera, the winning work to be 
produced in Los Angeles (residents of that city will 
contribute the $10,000) in 1915, when the federa 
tion holds its convention there. The committee in 
charge of the competition consists of Mrs. Jason 
Walker, Mmes. Emerson H. Brush, David A. 
Campbell and E. T. Tobey, and David Bispham 
Manuscripts must be submitted between July 1 and 
\ugust 1, 1914, and “contestants expecting to enter 
the competition are asked to send notification of 
such intention to Mrs. Walker, at 116 South Michi 
gan avenue, Chicago. The National Federation 
reserves the right to produce the winning opera 
sixty times in the first year without any payment 
of royalties to the composer. It is the intention of 
the committee to renew the competition every four 
years if the residents of Los Angeles will raise the 
$10,000 prize money that often. To carry on the 
work an organization has been formed called the 
Los Angeles American Opera Association.” How 
ever, the N. F. M. C. opera will have to be “nice,” 
for in an interview Mrs. Walker declares: “We 
have no desire to appear prudish, but we are op 
posed to the presentation of vice on the stage, 
whether under the name of art or not. We believe 
the public is weary of this flouting of questionable 
themes and that it is time for it to insist on the 
portrayal of the pleasanter things of life. Our 


duction of American opera and incidentally to have 
cleaner subjects for operatic plots.” That certainly 
is a worthy motive, and if the N. F. M. C. now 
will please define “American” opera everybody is 
bound to be happy—except those composers who 
will not get the $10,000 prize. But perhaps one 
of them may capture the $5,000 prize offered by 


the Chicago Opera Company. Who knows? 


-_ oO 
saben kde a 
SMITH’S MTLEG. 

Horace Smith, one of the minor poets of Eng 
land, whose name is known today by his “Address 
to a Mummy,” wrote a number of humorous poems 
in his day which were popular at the time. Among 


theme is “An Elegy to the Memory of Miss Emily 


Kay, Cousin to Miss Ellen Gee of Kew, who Died 
Lately at Ewell and was Buried in Essex.” 

rom nine stanzas we select two which describe 
the loss of the young lady, who, it appears, was a 
pianist of parts: 


“Sad nymphs of UL, U have much to ery for 


Sweet MLEKU never more shall C! 

OSX maids! come hither and D, o, 

With tearful I, this MTLEG 

When her piano-4o0 she did press, z 
Such heavenly sounds did MNS8, that she 
Knowing her Q, soon 1U2 confess 

Her XLNC in an XTC.” 

Che scholarly staff of Tue Musicar Cour 
herewith furnish a translation of this George L\ 
English : 

“Sad nymphs of Ewell, you have much to cry for, 
Sweet Emily Kay you never more shall see! 

© Essex maids! Come hither and decipher, 
With tearful eye, this empty elegy. 

When her pianoforte she did press, 

Such heavenly sounds did emanate, that she, 
Knowing her cue, soon won you to confess 


Her excellency in an ecstasy 


Tomorrow evening, Thursday, May 22, a din 
ner is to be given at the City Club to the gentl 
men who have been instrumental in bringing about 


While it 1 


not a bad idea in a general way for gentlemen to 


the founding of the Century Opera 


foregather at dinner, it strikes some impartial ob 
servers that before the founders of the new opera 
company are dined publicly, it might be well to 
await the result of their first season at the Cen 
tury Theater Chen, if it be a success, by all 


lo hold such a 


function in advance savors just a mite of that selt 


means a dinner, and a good one 


satisfaction which confuses good intentions with 


actual accomplishment 

—_—_@—_ — 

SURROGATE FowLer signed a decree recently 

denying the petition of the Philharmonic Society 
of New York City for a decree directing the e 

tate of the 


ecutors of the « late Joseph Pulitzer to 


pay over to it legacies left the Philharmonic up 
the society’s making good certain provisions im 
posed upon it. It is understood that the surro 
gate’s decision applies only temporarily and 

based upon legal obstacles \s soon 
removed, the money will be paid over to the | 


harmonic 


A rourtH scheme for a permanent grand opera 
in New York is being formulated in all good faith 
backed by responsible capitalists of this cit For 
obvious reasons, the new enterprise is keeping 
secret the details of its plans and does not intend 
to publish them until the organization proce 
complete. Surprises wil follow th t publicit 
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“IONS! 





" 


tare Philip Hale looks at and listens to music from an 


angle and yet most of the time it is a right angle. 

the New Music Review of recent date Phil tore holes 

@ some of the too long prevalent mysticism and mum- 
irrounding certain phases of music. Listen to 


of Wagner, esthetic enemies, used to reproach 

or the ‘immorality’ of his librettos. In ‘Tannhauser’ 

ere is the Venusberg. In ‘Die Walkiire’ there is the in 

estuous and adulterous pair, whose amorous shoutings 

iocked Arthur Schopenhauer. Reading the story of “Tris- 

in’ these rigid moralists held the nose and called for civet. 

ie on Kundry’s case! We now hear little about the ‘im- 

morality’ of the music dramas. King Mark’s long harangue 
: 


ore immoral than the rapturous duet of the lovers; 
re immoral than Venus; for Mark 


Landgrave is n 
nd the Landgrave, by reason of their long winded plati- 
tudes, make Virtue boresome and Respectability a monster 
Furthermore, we have supped full o’ horrors since the in- 
roads of the Italians fighting under the banner of Verismo 
The ingenious librettists of ‘Mala Vita,’ ‘A Basso Porto,’ 
lri Tosca,’ have broadened our horizon. It was re- 
erved for the author of the music to ‘La Vita Nuova’ to 
ombine lust and sacrilege in his ‘Gioielli della Madonna.’ 
Even the purient prude now looks upon Siegmund and 
Sieglinde as upon the Babes in the Wood, and Kundry 


| 


might have said to Klingsor, ‘Let me kiss him for his 
} 


mother nee 


One can imagine Richard Strauss reading the foregoing 


a 


mene 


Let this be the only musical journal in the world which 


ind yelling “Hear, hear 


t tell that Wagner was born 100 years ago tomor- 

ae eas nRe 
No one can understand why Richard Strauss failed to 
write a “William Tell” opera or symphonic poem with 


the opportunity offered by that subject for the tonalizing 
the apple of discord 
mre 
ind, speaking of edibles, “Peaches” and “Whipped 


Cream Kag’ are two new compositions published by A. H. 
Goetting, of Chicago, 
RRR 
Briinnhilde, the original suffragette, was a militant. Note 
her torch exploit in the finale of “Gétterdimmerung.” 
RRR 
Walter Pulitzer insists that the literary craving, alas! 
too often is hunger. 
nee 
the world loves a lover, except when he is the tenor 


in comic opera 


re FRe 
And, while the talk is of comic opera, let librettists 
wallow this, from a new book, “Sleeping Waters,” by 
John Trevena Make a neat epigram and two people in 
i hundred laugh; clap a false nose on your face and bray 
like an ass, and the ninety-cight split their sides.” 
| a 
Often we have had occasion to chide novelists for the 
kl manner in which they rush into musical descrip- 
tion thout knowing the least thing about the tonal art, 
theoretically or practically That is why we pause in ad 
miration and quote contritely when we read such a passage 


is this in “The Glimpse,” by Arnold. Bennett 
\ pianist began to play the ‘Mirrors’ of Ravel. The 


f the ‘Mirrors, in which Ravel reflected the extreme 
riginality of his sensations, was called ‘Night Moths.’ 
M | Bird Bark on the Ocean,’ ‘The Valley of 
Bell these were names of other of the ‘Mirrors.’ What 
lever things might be written in comparing, for instance, 
Ravel's bird with the ‘plaintive warblers’ of Francais Cou- 


perin, two centuries earlier! But I am not now compos- 
ing another musical treatise rhe tragic grief of the birds, 
the febrile and ¥et majestic furrowing of that singular 
bark, the evasive sweetness of bells in a most sinister 
valley—yes, I could describe these matters; but to no end 
save the extension of my own personality. Music cannot 
be said. One art cannot be translated into another. All 
that I caa say is that | was aware of another step in the 
art of music toward the ultimate realism, the ultimate con- 
quest of a refractory medium. I had heard music as beau- 
tiful. I had heard music which to me was more beauti- 
ful. But I had never heard music in which the twelve un- 
hangeable semitones of the octave—sole material of all 
our musK were so tenderly, so harshly, so cruelly, so 
brilliantly teased, cajuled and whipped into the subtle 


curves of an exceedingly complex temperament. My won- 


der was, and the wonder of every musician would be: 
‘How did he manage to write it down?’” 
nee 

One of the reasons why it takes America so long to 
become really musical is revealed when one reads the fol- 
lowing in the New York Tribune—sent, if you please, “by 
cable from Paris”: . 

“Paris, May 17.—'Jeux’ (‘Play’), a lyric pantomimic 
poem, with music composed by Claude Debussy, scenario 
by Nijinski, produced at the Théatre des Champs Elysées, 
is a game of tennis set to music and performed by dancers. 

Nijinski in a recently published interview pointed 
out that not only tennis but most of the other sports lend 
themselves to ballet representations, particularly golf, with 
its sweeping strokes; boxing with the upper cut, punch and 
parry; wrestling with its clinches, throws and half Nel- 
sons; football with its tackles and scrimmages, and polo 
with a mounted ballet. But Nijinski despaired of finding 
another Wagner to do justice to such themes, though he 
thought the spirit of Debussy admirably adapted to the 
musical expression of so graceful a theme as tennis.” 

zee 

When Carl Goldmark was in his thirty-seventh year 
(1866-67) he appeared like this to W. Beatty Kingston: 

“A meek little man of thirty-four, but already slightly 
bent and grizzled, timid and retiring in manner, of apolo- 
getic address, shabby appearance, and humble bearing. 
Before Hellmesberger took him up and made his works 
known to the musical public of the Austrian capital, Gold- 
mark had undergone many trials and disappointments, as 
well as no little actual privation. Although his chamber 
music and songs made a decided hit shortly after I came 
to know him, it was not till nine years later—and then 
only through his steadfast friend’s influence with the In- 
tendant of the Imperial theaters—that his grand opera, 
“The Queen of Sheba,’ a work teeming with gorgeous 
Oriental color, was brought out ‘at the Hofoper. Gold- 
mark’s was one of those gentle natures that are intensely 
gratefui for the least encouragement. A word or two of 
judicious praise anent any work of his composition would 
at any moment dispel the settled sadness of his expression, 
and cause his dark features to brighten with lively pleas- 
ure. I have often watched him during rehearsals of his 
quartet and quintet, sitting quite quiet in a corner, and not 
venturing to make a suggestion when anything went 
wrong, though his eyes would flash joyously enough when 
the performers happened to hit off the exact manner in 
which he wished his meaning interpreted. A less talkative 
person for a musical composer it would be difficult to 
discover, 

mre 

“Even when he was among his professional brethren, 
who were, for the most part, extremely kind to him, he 
would nervously shrink from mixing in conversation, and 
open his lips to no one but his cigar for hours at a stretch. 
If abruptly addressed, he was wont to cast a deprecatory 
glance at his interlocutor, as though he would mildly ex- 
claim: ‘Don’t strike me, pray; but you may if you will!’ 
That being the sort of a man he was, it is not surprising 
that 1 failed to bécome very intimate with Carl Goldmark, 
Although I heartily admire some of his compositions, and 
was for a long time ready at any moment to develop a 
strong liking for him. But it is easier to shake hands 
with a sensitive plant and elicit a warm responsive grip 
from that invariably retiring vegetable than to gain the 
friendship of a man afflicted with unconquerable diffidence. 
So, after several futile attempts to break down Goldmark’s 
barriers of reserve, by which I am afraid I made him ex- 
ceedingly uncomfortable, I resolved to confine my atten- 
tion to his music.” 

nue 

Wonderful is the news that comes from Italy and 
breaks the world’s record for noble self abnegation, Gio- 
vanni Sgambati, seventy years old, an Italian, a com- 
poser, and of sound mind and health, never has written 
a grand opera. 

2 are 

Franz Xaver Amadeus Mozart, son of his great 
father, kept a diary, some pages of which were quoted a 
few weeks ago by Dr. Werner Wolffheim on the occasion 
of a lecture delivered in Berlin. What must endear F. 
X. A. Mozart to the modem heart is the fact that, ac- 
cording to his written confession, he was intensely inter- 
ested in the receipts of his concerts, and preferred a good 
supper to music. 

RRR 

In 884 Austrian and German opera houses, during the 

year I9II-12, Mozart was sung 573 times, Lortzing 763, 





Verdi 910, and Wagner 1,986. Compared with the pre- 
vious year, Gluck jumped from 22 performances to 57, 
and Adam (“King for a Day”) from 12 to 94, while 
“Faust” dropped from 208 to 203, and “Fidelio” shows a 
loss of 4. “Lohengrin” had 394 hearings. “Rheingold” 
and “Gétterdammerung” gained 10. “Salome” lost, 
“Elektra” remained stationary, and “Rosenkavalier” made 
the enormous leap from 228 to 526. Eugen d’Albert's 
“Tiefland” looms up with 309 and “Carmen” with 420. 
zene 


Mrs. George R. Martin writes to ask “which instrument 
is universally recognized as being most like the human 
voice.” The instrument most like the human voice is 
the human voice. However, sometimes the cello has 
been accused of that distinction. Allow us to inform 
you, though, Mrs. George R. Martin, that often the cello 
is much better than some human voices we have heard. 

nee 

“The Merry Widow” had its 5,oooth American perform- 
ance a few weeks ago. If this proves anything, Franz 
Lehar is the man to tell us what it is. 


zener 
Who said “Liichow’s Wilde Jagd?” 
nenre”e 


And who, after hearing a savage onslaught upon a fa- 
mous piano work by Beethoven, called it “Sonata Apa- 
chionata” ? 

nee 

Is it not a bit premature at this time either to praise or 
to censure the new opera companies projected for New 
York? As yet they are only on paper and it would seem 
advisable to await a performance or two next season be- 
fore waxing passionately for or against. Nicht war? 

~ 

The barbers’ strike comes, we notice, just after Caruso 

has gone to Europe. 
mere 

King Victor Emmanuel has created Louis Lombard, of 
New York, and Villa Trevano, Lugano, a Knight of the 
Order of the Crown of Italy. When we taught piano for 
Louis at the Utica (N. Y.) Conservatory of Music we 
always predicted that he would come to a bad finish, 

nue 

Anton Moritz Taubner, an eighteenth century Prague 
organist and composer, called one of his oratorios “Die 
fruchtlose Gerechtfertigung des ungerechten Urteils der 
Josephinischen Briidern-Séhne Jacobs, von dem Richter- 
stuhl der Gerechtigkeit iiberzeugt.” 

nee 

Consolation note for music teachers: A well known 
New York instructor of the turkey trot and the tango 
receives $25 per lesson. 

neue 

American grand opera is bounded on the West by a 
prize of $5,000 and on the Far West by a prize of $10,000. 

nner 

Founders of the Century Opera will dine May 22. 
While they can? 





Hulsmann Recital at Wanamaker’ s. 

Helen Hulsmann and Constance Hulsmann, juvenile 
pianists, with Gordon Phillips, all three being pupils of 
Antoinette Ward, were heard at a recital May 10, in the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, assisted by Organist 


Russell. A footnote on the program said: “The courtesies . 


of the auditorium are today extended to Miss Ward for the 
purpose of presenting three of her talented pupils to the 
public of this city.’ Helen Hulsmann played advanced 
piano music by Mendelssohn, Chopin, MacDowell, Von 
Weber, Beethoven, Bach and Strauss-Tausig; Constance, 
wee tot about a yard long, who looks like a healthy im- 
ported French doll, played pieces by Reinhold, Bach, 
Chopin and Debussy, and both children did everything 
from memory without an error. They first amuse audi- 
ences on their appearing, then interest them in their play- 
ing, so full of “ginger,” and finally capture all by their 
dash and sweet naturalness. 





Von Ende School of Music Events. 


At the Von Ende School of Music, New York, tomor- 
row, Thursday evening, 8.30 o'clock, several of his violin 
pupils will play, namely, Jacob Rittenband (Bruch G minor 
concerto), Harry Gutnick (De Beriot concerto, No. 9), 
Harold Micklin (Vieuxtemps’ “Air Varie’), Samuel Oll- 
stein (Paganini fantasia on “Mose,” for the G string), 
Jacob Gitnick (De Beriot’s concerto, No. 7), and Sergei 
Kotlarsky (Martini’s andantino, Couperin’s “La Pre- 
cieuse” and Cartier’s “La Chasse,” all arranged by Kreis- 
ler). The Bach class will play a prelude and chaconne by 
that classic composer, and the Von Ende Violin Choir 
will play a tarantelle by Hellmesberger, and Reissiger’s 
overture, “The Mill.” 

Next Monday evening, May 26, the annual concert of the 
Von Ende School of Music takes place in the Astor 
Gallery, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 
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\ fj PHILADELPHIA 


; ; d Philadelphia, Pa., May 17, 1913. 
Innovations in operatic production of various sorts may 


will be expected by Philadelphia operagoers if Cleo- 
fonte Campanini continues the activity which has been evi 
dent since his prompt announcement of the return of 
the German music drama to the operatic repertory next 
season. Latest news from the new manager is to the 
effect that he will present Alessandro Bonci in leading 
tenor roles. No development in the recent reorganization 
of the opera company has been the source of as great 
pleasure. Bonci excels in the purely lyric art. A perform- 
ance of “Rigoletto” next year would surely be a rare 
event with a cast composed of Bonci, Ruffo and Tetraz- 
zini. Except in occasional recitals, Bonci has not been 
heard here in several years. 
neRe 
Harry Aleinikoff, a pupil of Schradieck at the Broad 
Street Conservatory, last Thursday afternoon appeared to 
advantage in a recital at the school, which included the 
following program: Bruch concerto in G minor; Lalo, 
“Norwegian Fantasie”; Schubert-Wilhelmj, “Ave Maria”; 
Brahms-Joachim “Hungarian Dance”; Chopin-Sarasate, 
nocturne E flat; Ernst, “Otello” fantasie. Miss Virginia 
assisted at the piano. This afternoon Anne Kelly, of the 
faculty, showed proficiency in the interpretation of both 
the classical and the modern writers in a recital in the 
schoo! auditorium. She played, among other things, Bach's 
prelude in F, Grieg’s “Liebe” and Schutt’s prelude in G 
minor. 
nue 
Concerts were given at the Philadelphia Musical Acad- 
emy on Thursday and Saturday evenings of last week. All 
the pupils were from the primary and intermediate depart- 
ment. More than seventy took part. 
: nue 
It is announced that more than forty members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra have been engaged by Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle to play the Bach Festival to be held at Lehigh 
University on Friday and Saturday, May 30 and 31. Harry 
W. Meyer will act as concertmaster. 
nun 
The Leefson-Hille Conservatory will present cight of its 
pupils at a recital in Witherspoon Hall next Saturday 
evening. 
nee 
Camile Zeckwer, of the Boys’ 
Orchestra, announces a concert in Witherspoon Hall on 
Thursday evening, June 5. An interesting program, as yet 
unannounced, is promised. 
nearer 
A recital will be given next Tuesday evening at Griffith 
Hall by Gladys F. Weisel, pianist; Alice L. McFadden, 
soprano, and William M. Goodwin, assisted by Camille 
Plasschaert. 


conductor Symphony 


mee 
The fifth annual musicale of the Philadelphia Conserv- 
atory of Music at Estey Hall last Thursday evening 
proved an unusual success. The program was interesting 
and well balanced and all of the performers showed 
marked proficiency. 
RRR 
Dr. W. W. Gilchrist was re-elected conductor of the 
Mendelssohn Club at its thirty-cighth arnual meeting last 
Tuesday evening. Officers elected were president, Charles 
Bond; vice-president, Henry W. Schell; secretary, Fred- 
erick K. Moore; treasurer, W. H. Doering, and librarian, 
D. S. Brown. 
neRe 
A large and enthusiastic audience was in attendance 
Saturday afternoon, May 10, at the Combs Broad Street 
Conservatory of Music, when a piano recital was given 
by Anne Kelly, of the faculty. The program was as fol- 
lows: Bach prelude and fugue, No. 5; Beethoven sonata, 
E flat; Paderewski, nocturne; Combs, “Wind of Memory” ; 
Chopin, etude, A flat; Schutt, prelude, G minor; Grieg, 
“Liebe” ; Moszkowski’s valse in E; Rubinstein, sonata for 
piano and violin. Miss Kelly's work throughout was ar- 
tistic. She has a variety and beauty of tone, which 
even when most powerful is never harsh; clarity and sure- 
ness of technic, temperament and repose. Add to this a 
quiet, pleasing personality, and the result must inevitably 
*e satisfying. Miss Kelly was assisted by Harry Aleini- 
koff, violin, and their excellent reading of the finale of 
the Rubinstein sonata in G brought to a brilliant close 
this delightful program. 
ne 
The élite in Philadelphia musical life goes a-jollying 
next Wednesday. That is the date fixed for the annual 
outing of the Musical Art Club at Rosedale Inn on the 
Delaware. The committee having the matter in charge is 
as dogmatic about that picnic as many of its members are 
in their musical opinions, and they have accordingly an- 
nounced that the picnic will be held on the date named 
as surely as Philadelphia will have symphony next year. 
They only concede that rain may spoil the baseball game 


and other outdoor features of the program, but add that 

since the dinner at 6:30 o'clock in the evening is indoors 

the principal feature of the day cannot be sidetracked. 
Harotp P. QuickKsALl. 





The Minneapolis School of Music. 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 18, 19:3 

Aletta Jacobson, soprano, a senior vocal pupil of Wil- 
liam H. Pontius, will be presented in a graduation recital 
Monday evening, May 19, in the school hall. The program 
includes a number of attractive as well as exacting num 
bers. Miss Jacobson is said to be unusually gifted and is 
the possessor of a beautiful voice, very elastic and warm 
in color; she sings with a high degree of intelligence. Miss 
Jacobson will be assisted by Ebba Sundstrom, violinist, 
pupil of Norma Williams, and Alice R. O’Connell, reader, 
Mrs. George W. Frasier, pianist, pupil of 
The program 


of the faculty. 
Giuseppe Fabbrini, will be the accompanist. 


follows: “Open Secret” (anonymous), R. Huntington 
Woodman; “A Song of Spring” (Christina Rossetti), 
Robert Schumann; “Fairy Boat” (E. Morke), Sydney 


Homer, and “Go, Lovely Rose” (Edmund Waller), John 
Alden Carpenter, Miss Jacobson ; “The Angelus” ( Por- 
ter), Miss O'Connell; “Le Nil” (Armand Renaud), Xavier 
Larous; “Serenade” (Victor Hugo), Charles Gounod, Miss 
Jacobson, with violin obbligato, Miss Sundstrum; “If | 
Had Time,” Burton; “Innocence,” Brininstool; “Mither’'s 
Swate Little Girleen,” Peake, Miss O'Connell; “Je Pense 
a vous” (Louise Dupont), William H. Pontius; “Come 
to Fairyland” (John Dover), H. Lane Wilson; “Mifanwy” 
(Fred E. Weatherby), Dorothy Forster, and “The Year's 
at the Spring” (Robert Browning), Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
Miss Jacobson. 

A group of piano pupils of Wilma Anderson-Gilman, as- 
sisted by violin pupils of Ruth Anderson, will be pre 
sented in a recital, May 27. Those participating will be 
Genevieve Brombach and Emma Olson, graduate pupils; 
Helen Crittenden, Daisy Severns, Lenore Gunderson and 
Nancy Rogers, pupils of Mrs. Gilman; Grace Workman, 
Florence Chaffee, Paul Harrison, Alice Linkefeldt, D. ) 
O'Connor and J. Jelinek, pupils of Ruth Anderson. 

The date for the graduation recital of Vivian Pattridge, 
soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, has been announced 
for May 28. 

A group of vocal pupils of William H. Pontius gave the 
program for the regular Saturday morning recital, May 
17. Those who took part were as follows: Blanch Ban 
man, soprano; Estelle Wolter, soprano; Rose Rivkin, so 


prano; Phyl Wolter, soprano; Floy Nichols, soprano; 
Mary Edwards, soprano; Gladys Davis, soprano, and 
Borghild Oie, contralto. They were assisted by Ibba 


Sundstrom, violinist. 

A group of piano pupils of Wilma Anderson Gilman ap 
peared in a recital, Friday afternoon, May 16, in the school 
recital hall. The following participated: Zita Bartholet, 
senior graduate; Gertrude Mitchell, junior graduate; Sal- 
lie Witting, junior graduate; Estelle Wolter, junior grad 
uate; Phyl Wolter, junior graduate; Agnes Moir, Ger 
trude Kalton and Ruth Johnson, assisted by Pau! Harri 
son, violin pupil of Ruth Anderson. 

Gladys Westphal, pupil of Kate M. Mork, assisted at a 
recital given in St. Anthony Park M. E. Church, Tuesday, 
May 13. 

Edith Condon, pianist, pupil of Kate M. Mork, played a 
group of numbers before the Parents and Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation at the William Penn School, Friday, May 16 

Elvira Wilson and Vera McHenry Collins, of the dra 
matic department, and pupils of Charles M. Holt and Mary 
G. Kellett, will give their graduation recital in the school 
hall, Tuesday evening, May 20. They will be assisted by 
Mrs. George W. Frasier, pianist, pupil of Giuseppe Fab- 
brini. Following is the complete program: Fantasie im- 
promptu (Chopin), Mrs. Frasier; “The Typewritten Let- 
ter” (Barr), Miss Collins; “My Ships” (Wilcox), “Who's 
Afraid” (Cook), “The Two Roses” (Anon.), “Story of 
Oliver Cromwell's Time” (Mark Twain), Miss Collins; 
“Etude de Concert” (MacDowell), Mrs. Frasier; “Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine” (Fox—Part I, The Stranger Comes 
to the Gap; Part II, June Returns from the City; Part 
III, At Home by the Lonesome Pine, Miss Wilson 

On Friday evening, May 23, Mary Jamieson and He'en: 
Ebert, of the dramatic department, pupils of Charles M. 
Holt and Mary G. Kellett, assisted by Aletta Jacobson, 
soprano, pupil of William H. Pontius, and Ebba Sund 
strom, violinist, pupil of Norma Williams, will give their 
graduation recital. Following is the program: “Woman's 
Work” (Reed), Miss Jamieson; “Angelus” (Porter), Miss 
Ebert; “Je Pense a vous” (Louise Dupont), William H. 
Pontius; “Come to Fairyland” (John Dover), H. Lane 
Wilson; “Mifanwy” (Fred E. Weatherly), Dorothy Fors- 
ter, Miss Jacobson; “The Little Old House by the Shore,” 
“Sister Simmons” (Lincoln), “Sister's Best Feller,” Miss 
Jamieson; “Love Among the Ruins,” “Home Thoughts 
Abroad,” “Evelyn Hopt,” Miss Ebert; “Le Nil” (Armand 
Renaud), Xavier Laroux, and “Serenade” (Victor Hugo), 
Charles Gounod, Miss Jacobson, with violin obbligato, 
Miss Sundstrom; “Cap'n Eri’ (Lincoln), Miss Ebert. 

Edna Hills, a pupil of Charles M. Holt and Mary G 


Kellett, gave parlor readings last Tuesday afternoon, and 
at the school hall last night pupils of Charles M. Holt 
gave the “Strange Adventures of Miss Brown.” Chose 
in the cast were: Winifred Johnson, Marie Gale, Dorothy 
Hicks, 
Harold 


Morrow, Orabelle Wyman, Edna Grinager, Lucy 
Helen Schroeder, George Pauly, Edwin Eisler, 
Boyd, Fred Congdon and Merle Potter 

Carrie Rolph, pupil of Harriet Hetland, read at a must 
cale in the home of Mrs. Palmer, St. Paul Isabel Samp 
son read at the Griggs-Cooper factory last Friday; Mamie 


Pfeiffer gave readings at a recital. Pupils of Miss Het- 


land’s expression class at the St. Paul Y. W. C. A. gave 
the playlet “Six Cups of Chocolate” last week. 
Vera Hosted and Grace Bezanson, pupils of Alice R 


O’Connell, read at the Central High School last week, and 
Ethel Chilstrom, also a pupil of Miss O'Connell, read at 
Bethany Methodist Church and in St. Paul during the 
week just past. 





American Cities, Attention ! 
Philadelphia Telegraph.] 


America are devoting 


[From the 
Not a few cities in Europe and 
some attention to municipal music. That is, they are at 
tempting to bring music into the daily life of their citizens 
rhroughout Germany, especially, the people have abun 
dant opportunity to hear orchestra concerts and to attend 
opera for a very small sum. Band concerts in summer 
are not only a popular diversion, but a refining influence 
That is a distinct asset in citizenship 
It has been pointed out repeatedly that the cities and 
towns in the United States are too busy commercially to 
give much attention to art and music. In refutation of 
this it may be pointed out that no country today is more 
commercially alive than Germany is, and yet its people, 
high and low, are a music loving race 
Many cities and towns in the United States are giving 


a special prominence in choral music. Festivals are inau- 
gurated in which the townspeople participate as singers. 
In some instances the children of the public schools are 
We are 


sum of money annually on public 


included in the body of singers spending a large 


school music, and the 
effort to give the people pleasure through festival musi 
in which children participate is logical 


Good music is at once a stimulating and refining influ 


ence In one prominent American city, famous for its 
festival music, the business men’s club is actively inter- 
ested in lending its support to the success of the effort, 
and it is distinctly successful, drawing attendance from 
far and near and often from Furopean countries Any 


country that can take steps to bring good music before the 
majority of its citizens has added a great asset to its work 
ing capital and power 

And any citizen that can find pleasure in good musi 
has helped to raise the standard of his own life as well as 


the life of his community. 


Hattie Clapper Morris Musicale. 


Once a year Hattie Clapper Morris invites friends and 


social acquaintances to a students’ musicale, held in her 
spacious salons, Fifty-fifth street and Broadway, New 
York, and such an affair took place May 13. It passed 
off most delightfully, a really wonderful showing of what 
this leading vocal master does with pupils. Owing to the 
press of matter in this issue of Tue Musicat Courier a 


full report will appear next week, May 28 





Carre an Active Conductor. 
The Westwood Choral Club 
Carré, director, is a very busy organization 


of New Jersey (,eorge 
As a conclu 
sion to the winter's activities, the club appeared at Hillsdale 
on May 13, Park Ridge on May 20, Emerson on May 27, 
Oradell on June 3, and Westwood on June 6, which will 
be the last concert of the season 


“The 


At all these places a 


concert version of Chimes of Normandy” will be 


given, 





Ottilie Metzger Appointed Court Singer. 

Ottilie Metzger, the famous German contralto, who will 
concertize in America next season, has been appointed 
Court singer (Kammer-saengerin). She is participating in 
most of the Wagner festivals in Europe, among other 
those at Brussels and Madrid. At all of the festivals sh 
is associated with her husband, 
baritone of the Hamburg Opera 


Theodore Lattermann 


Heinrich Meyn to Sing Abroad. 

Heinrich Meyn, the baritone, sailed re 

steamer Mauretania for England During the present 

season he will sing in London and Paris, and will exploit, 
principally, songs by American composers. 


ently on the 


Boris Hambourg to Return. 

Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist, is now playing in 
London. He will return early in the fall and resume his 
concert work, which will include a long Canadian tour, 
beginning early in January. 
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B igton, Ill, May 17, 1913 
First Day. 
th annual convention of the [Illinois Musi 
ution convened at 9:30 o'clock, May 13. 


vith the largest attendance ever regis 
ning d; The Presbyterian Church 

i over fifteen hundred, was com 
fortably filled at the 
opening hour to hear 
the paper on “The His 
tory of the Associa 
tion,” which was deliv 
ered by the veteran 
musician, Dr. H. §S 
Perkins, head of the 
Perkins School of Mu 
sic of Chicago. 

It was a most inter 
esting paper which 
Alice Emerson read 
before the convention 
on “Program Music 
Piano Literature.” This 
paper was followed by 
a paper on “The Music 
Clubs of America,” by 
Mrs. Chandler Starr, 
of Rockford Mrs 
larly well equipped to handle this subject, 

the president of the Mendelssohn Club 








WEILDIG 


e of the largest clubs in America, and 
ndition by the untiring efforts of 

its foundet 
lethod of Rhythmic Expression was ably 


Fr. H. Russell, with demonstrations by 


is proved to be very interesting to the 

Music” on the afternoon program 

irection of Miss Glenn, Supervisor of 

Public Schools of Bloomington. The work 
| fitth grades was especially fine 

ra work was preceded by a talk on 

M y F. W. Westhoff, head of the 


nent of the Normal School of Blooming 
Westhoff expressed the hope that music and 
find a place in our s« hools on a basis 

her studies He advocated, however, the 

by rote until such time as the child 





r with good music, then the technical side 
e ft en p 
Rabbi A. J. Messing, of Moses Mont 
Bloomington, in delivering the formal ad 
to the convention, said in part 
welcome—to Bloomington, the Ever 





the Corn Belt The only relation 










ind music is that from corn we 





Bloomington, Il. 
TWENTY-FIFTH 





at 


get flour, and from flour “dough” and “do” is the: first 
tone or keynote of the musical scale. The people of 
Bloomington are glad to give you their “dough” this 
week and it is to be hoped they will not take too much 
of yours in return. We are glad to break bread with 
you, for we are a music-loving people. This is the home 
town of Madame Litta and of Minnie Salzman Stevens 
a city which boasts of no less than three well-known and 
established colleges of music, which prides itself on a 
mitsical club, amateur in name only, and which but yes- 
terday pledged $25,000 toward a municipal band to insure 
free concerts to the people.” 

In reply to the address of welcome by Rabbi Messing, 
Adolph Weidig, the president of the association, said: 

“We are in the city of Bloomington to celebrate the 
twenty-fifth annual convention of the Illinois Music 
leachers’ Association. We have prepared an excellent 
program, as we believe, having used our best judgment 
n securing the talent, and the attendance this evening is 





Photo by Moffett Studio, Chicago, Ill 
EMIL OBERHOFFER 
Conductor, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
a hearty endorsement of your support of our earnest work. 
The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association represents musi- 
cal people from all over the state, and is growing in size 
every year as interest increases. We have music from 
the time of Bach until the present time, and the work of 
the greatest Americans. We always bring to our conven- 
tion our very best and take great care in planning pro 





Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the 
Illinois Music Teachers Association. 


grams. After our association has visited one of our 
Illinois cities we feel that an atmosphere musically better 
is left behind, but we feel very sure that musical Bloom- 
ington is in no wise in need of our missionary work 
Bloomington is the home of musicians and is known for 
its excellent musical programs and festivals, which are 
held each spring, the meeting of our association taking 
its place this year. We 
are glad to be in your 
city and meet with 
you, and hearty co- 
Operation is assured.” 

The musical program 
for the evening em- 
ployed the following 
artists: Mabel Riggs 
Stead, pianist; Walter 
D. Stafford, violinist ; 
Mary Holmes Thomp- 
son, soprano, and Lois 
Baptisti, accompanist. 
At the last moment 
Mabel Woodworth, the 
Chicago violinist, and 
Edgar Nelson, pianist, 
were put on the pro- 
gram as an extra, and 
their work proved the 
musical treat of the evening, thus proving the wisdom of 





KARLETON HACKETT. 


their selection, 
Seconp Day. 

The second day of the convention opened with papers 
on “Student Days in Vienna,” by Laura Copp; “The Child 
in Music,” by Miss Caruthers; “The Faelten System,” 
quoted by Eva Leslie, and a splendid discourse on teach- 
ing material for advanced students by Allen Spencer of 
Chicago. 

The afternoon was devoted to a program by American 
composers, as also was the evening, the latter being of a 
sacred nature. 

The organ composition by Eric Delamarter, played by 
the composer, opened the afternoon program and were 
given a masterly reading. The group comprised an over- 
ture, intermezzo and march—all three are most melodious 
and should take a prominent place in organ literature. 
The sonata for piano and violin written by Clarence 
Loomis was roundly applauded by the audience. Mabel 
Woodworth rendered the violin part and the composer 
presided at the piano. Especially beautiful was the 
second movement of the sonata. Miss Woodworth plays 
with a freedom and breadth of style that is delightful, and 
the piano part was presented in an authoritative manner 
by Mr. Loomis. 

Miss Jennie F. Johnson, the well-known Chicago con- 
tralto, contributed two groups of songs to the program 
in her own inimitable style. She sang a group of four 
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songs by John Palmer, with the composer at the piano, 
and one group by William Spencer Johnson. 

Allen Spencer, the well-known pianist and educator of 
Chicago, gave in a most admirable manner a composition 
by Adolph Weidig, and two numbers by Arne Oldberg 
The canzonette by Weidig is truly a work of art and no 
doubt will find its place in the studios of the piano teachers 
who had the pleasure of hearing it given in such a con 
vincing manner by Mr. Spencer. 

Chat Rossiter Cole is to be reckoned with as a com 
poser of more than ordinary merit was evidenced by his 
sonata for piano and violin, which was rendered by Miss 
Woodworth, with Mrs. Cole at the piano. It is a com 
position in large form, very-melodious and most effective 
This work is not yet in print and was played from manu 
script. Mr. Cole informed the writer that he has yet 
much work to do on the composition in the way of edit 
ing before it is turned over to the publisher, and says 
he is even contemplating substituting a new ending to this 
work. 

The afternoon program closed with an organ number by 
Walter Keller, director of the Sherwood School of Mu- 
sic, of Chicago 

The entire evening was given over to a discussion and 
program on church music, every number by American 
composers. The program was furnished by a quartet com- 
posed of Leonora Allen, soprano; Helen Bright Bengel, 
contralto; John B. Miller, tenor, and Frank Dunford, 
basso. This quartet was selected from the different church 
choirs of Chicago and, though having only two rehearsals, 
the program was given with a finish that bespeaks much 
for these artists as ensemble singers 

Not a little of the success of the evening went to Ed- 
gar Nelson, who presided at the organ as accompanist and 
who opened the evening's musical program with the sym- 
phonic fantasy for organ written by Rossiter Cole. That 
the members of the association are pleased with the idea 
of promising American composers was evidenced by the 
great enthusiasm both afternoon and evening. 

Cuip Day 


The morning was given over to papers by George Col- 
burn on “Tone Scale,” by Otti Meissner on “Credits for 
Music Granted to High School Students,” and by Charles 
Mills on “State Examination for Music Teachers.” 

In the afternoon Henry Eames, a new addition to the 
Chicago music colony, gave a piano lecture on “Relation 
of Tonal and Color Arts.” Mr. Eames had many inter- 
esting and instructive ideas to give out. 

The evening program was one of true artistic beauty 
and will live long in the memory of those who had the 
pleasure of hearing the Madrigal Club under the efficient 
leadership of D. A. Clippinger, in its program of old and 
modern compositions. It was an artistic and dignified pro 
gram and one eminently suited to lead up to the two big 
orchestral concerts on Friday 

At the close of the evening concert, the delegates and 
guests repaired to the reading rooms of the City Library, 
where the Amateur Musical Club, the leading musica! or- 
ganization of the city, gave a reception in honor of the 
visitors, The rooms were finely decorated and brilliantly 
lighted and made a pleasant background for the beauti- 
fully gowned ladies of the club who received the guests. 
They were Mae Christian, Mesdames Bohrer, Capen, Coen 
Cox, Funk, Greene, Harwood, Thomas, Noble, Reeder 
and Welsh, members of the board of directors of the 
Amateur Musical Club; in the receiving line also were 
the officers of the association and their wives 

The Amateur Musical Club is one of the largest in the 
State and took a prominent part in assisting Charles Sind 
linger to make the arrangements for the holding of the 
convention in Bloomington 

Fourtu Day 


The last day of the convention opened at 9.30 with a 
talk on “The Development of Orchestral Resources,” with 
special reference to the program of the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra, by Walter Spry, a few excerpts from his 
well chosen remarks being herewith appended: “It was 
indeed a happy thought of our distinguished president, Mr 
Weidig, to plan for our pleasure today two programs 
which would show the development of orchestral music 
from the time of Bach down to writers of today In 
sketching the history of the orchestra from the time of 
Bach down to the time of Tschaikowsky it will be well for 
us first to consider what the development of music itself 
was dvring this period. Absolute music reigned during the 
eighteenth century and half of the nineteenth century 
Program music came into prominence with the advent of 
Liszt and Berlioz, and with this the development of orches 
tral instruments and orchestral technic 

“The romantic period, including Von Weber, Schubert. 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, did not introduce any new 
orchestral instruments. They did, however, through the 
romantic spirit which stamps the music of the period, 
bring new and beautiful effects 
“It has remained for the modern composer to make of 





the orchestra a body of virtuosi, om to demand from them 
greater technic than has been known. 

“Let us hope for a time when we shall have public spir- 
ited men in many cities like those found in Chicago and 
Minneapolis, who give liberally of their time and money 


to make it possible for 
the people to enjoy the 
greatest thoughts ever 
penned by the greatest 
musical masters.” 

Karleton Hackett, the 
able critic of the Chicago 
Evening Post and one of 
the best known and most 
competent voice teachers 
in America, gave a clear 
and concise paper on the 
training of the singer. 
Mr. Hackett had many 
helpful suggestions to 
offer to the visiting teach- 
ers, pointing out the 
things that come up in 
the daily life of every 
teacher, 

The paper on “Lyric 
Diction,” by Katherine 
Schuster, was one of the 
most scholarly read be 
fore the convention. Miss 
Schuster is a deep stu 
dent of this most neces 


sary element in the mak 


Ing { efheient artists, 
and every :aember of th 
teaching profession should 
make application for the 
official report of the as- 
sociation, which gives in 
detail this paper 

The paper on “Ameri- 
can Music and Musi 


cians by Glenn Dillard 


Gunn, the well known 


critic of the Chicago Tribune, 


comment when read before 


tion meeting in Chicago 


At noon the election of 
took place, the association 


president that splendid musician, 


Photo by Gross, Chicag 


GLENN DILI 


Chicago. He will have 


board, as Vv 


Merry as secretary and treasurer 
tlemen were re-elected. The well known Chicago tenor 
John B. Miller, was elected to fill the position of chairman 
f the program committee, and will have as his associate 
W. F. Bentley. The third member will be elected later 








e president, FE Lederman, and Herbert O 


These last named gen 


The auditing committee is composed of Annie 





ton of Delavan, Fred L. Ryder of Chicago and Herman 


Kaenper of Decatur 

It was found that the association has outgrown the 
by-laws and a committee composed of D. A. Clippinger, 
Adolph Weidig and William F. Bentley was appoimted to 
revise the constitution and by-laws, same to be reported 
at the next annual convention, 

One of the most important measures that came up for 
consideration at this meeting was the matter of appoint 
ing a board of examiners to examine the applicants to 
teach music in the State of Illinois. A motion was made 
and seconded to empower the chair to appoint a committee 
f six members to consist of one pianist, one violinist, 
me Organist and one public school singing instructor to 
draw up plans for the examination of applicants who de 
sire to teach music in this State 

rhe executive committee is composed of Edgar A. Nel 
on, John B. Miller and W. F. Bentley. 

} } 


Che next place of meeting will be decided upon later 


und Springfield is a strong possibility 


Che closing concerts of the convention were given by 





the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer 
conductor, and were a fitting climax to what was un 
doubtedly the most successful meeting the association has 
ever held. The afternoon program had been prepared by 
Mr. Oberhoffer, at the request of the program committee, 


to illustrate the development of the orchestra from Bach 








to Wagner, and as prepared and published, consisted of 
the Bach-Mahler suite in B minor, the Mozart C minor 
concerto, the Beethoven “Leonore” overture No. nd 
Tschaikowsky famtasie overture, “Romeo and Juliet,” and 
Wagner's “Tannhauser” overture. Circumstances preven 
ing Fanny Blo ld Zeisler from being present to play 
the Mozart concert Heniot Levy, the Chicago pianist 
gave in place of the programmed number the Chopin | 
minor concerto, and in response to a request from th 
association, Luella Chilson Ohrman, soprano, sang th 
Verdi “Caro nome” following the Tschaikowksy number 


The limited orchestration employed in the Bach-Mahk 


suite and in the accompaniment to the Chopin concert 


gave a somewhat paler tinge to the orchestral color than 
the more modern numbers which followed, but were full 
of musical charm, and the beauties of the Bach number 
were brought out by Mr. Oberhoffer in a delightful man 


ner. Mr. Levey gave an excellent reading of the Chopin 


concerto, albeit one or two lapses of memory gave Mr 


Oberhoffer opportunity to display a remarkable poise and 
resourcefulness in the handling of the orchestra 

The “Leonore” overture was given a beautiful reading 
and it was evident that the playing of this work 


labor of love for Mr. Oberhoffer, for every hade and 


nuance of musical thought was brought out with clartty 
und «with fine poetic insight Ube Ischaikowsky and 
Wagner overtures were magnificently played and brought 
into play Mr. Oberhoffer’s many sided temperamental 
gifts. This was the first appearance here of the Mim 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, and it may be said at one 
that it fully justified that high reputation which had pre 
ceded it It is a fine body of player t tring and brass 
ections being of superlative excellen ind the woodwi 
choir highly efficient and playing with mur uavity Mr 
Oberhoffer has mack { the orchestra a remarkable play 
ing body, always responsive to | will 


! 
am was a follows 





The evening prog 


Tih MINNEAPOLIS YMPHONY ORCHI TRA 
I 0) ' 
s sts Art M « RK ( \ 
‘ 
Symphony N U Past } " 68 Hee 
Cencerto for violin No. 8 Gesangsces 
K r h 
(overture, Carneva ) lvora 
\ir of the Lam Ma f e { rt 
\ M 
Koumanian Khapsody N n bD Enes 
Dance of Nymphs an (. Schuma 
Fantasia for cel oO ¢ » Me ' <, 
‘ sv 
Dance of Apprentices ar * iM ‘ 
Act 111, Die Meistersinger " 

The large Coliseum was filled to its capacity for 
evening concert nd heard a program so rich in content 
and so flawlessly presented, that it will go down in history 
as one of the finest concert ever | ard rn tloomington 
The immortal pastorale was given an interpretation whi 
was a delight to every musician present, wi the more 
modern numbers by Enesco, Dvorak and G. 5S mann 
were given with the utmost virtuosity and brilliancy The 
Wagner “Dance of Apprentices” and “Procession of Ma 
tersingers” brought to a fitting close a concert which wa 


a triumph for Mr. Oberhoffer and the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra. One of the foremost musicians and 
critics present, in speaking of th neert said lo one 
who is familiar with the work of the various orchestras 
under the foremost conductors of the day, it is most in 
teresting to observe Mr. Oberhoffer and the results he 
obtains. Mr. Oberhoffer’s gifts are 


in the forefront amorig living conductors 





with one especial characteristic feature 
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rchestra under his direction, and that is the flexibility 
ipos and the attention to every phrase, which 
vitality, freshness and interest to every per- 
ice. The fineness of Mr. Oberhoffer’s musical make- 
lenced, however, by his absolute poise and the 
anity which is always the dominating feature of 

rl} It is temperament under control and guided by 
shest musical intelligence. 1 can liken him only to 


I loists of the evening distinguished themselves and 


ery way worthy of their environment. That 

Mr. Czerwonky, in the midst of a long and trying tour, 
ve such a magnificent performance of the Spohr 
Gesangscene” is remarkable. His success was little less 


itional, and he was compelled to give two en- 

t, Kreisler’s “Liebesfreud” with orchestra, 
charming serenade of his own, with 
Middleton gave a stirring rendition of the 


m Major’s Song,” and for encore the “Largo al fac 
from “Barber of Seville” in such manner as to 

win half a dozen recalls. Mr. Van Vliet gave a brilliant 
rformance of the Servais fantasie, showing himself a 


of } instrument and an artist among artists. 
nanded encore he gave “The Swan” by Saint- 


[he Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra has been a fea- 

issociation meetings for the last four years, 

Oberhoffer and his orchestra must be given a 

hare of the credit for the success of these meet- 

from a musical standpoint, and from the standpoint 
interest 

he twenty-fifth annual convention came to a grand 

lose with the evening concert by the orchestra and the 


trains bore many people to their homes. The city 
Bloomington is to be congratulated on the efficient 
manner in which they handled the large crowds and 
every delegate and visitor will long remember the pleasant 
week they spent there. Upon the shoulders of the genial 
Charles Sindlinger and O. H. Skinner devolved the bulk 
the immense amount of work connected with handling 


ly the local situation, and words of praise are 
due the Amateur Musical Club members, who in 
ry way endeavored to make the occasion a pleasant 
e for the visitors 
nee 
CONVENTION NOTES, 


sergquist and Mrs. Bergquist, of Augustana Col 


-_— 


Rock Island, Ill, were in attendance at the conven- 


nner 
Kaeuper, Dean of Music of James Millikin Uni- 


Decatur, spent Thursday and Friday at the con 


ner, 
Earl Mercer, the heavyweight vocal teacher of Dan- 
le, held down three chairs during convention week. 
nem, 
Mrs. Joseph Leimert, of the Cable Piano Com- 


Chicago, were pleasant visitors during the week. 
They were comfortably domiciled in a suite of rooms at 


Illinois Hotel, and were constantly surrounded by a 
ip. Parties in their apartments were the order 
the week \s usual, Mr. Leimert furnished several 
M n & Hamlin pianos for the convention 
a2eRe 
wd vow that the membership of the conven 
ed within the past year 
RnR, 
Mluch of the success of the convention should be ac 
ded to Bessie Smith and Ruby Evans, of Blooming 
took entire charge of the Bureau of Informa- 
nd the accommodation of delegates. These young 
were constantly at their posts and were of great 
assistance to the local committee. 
aeRre 
Veidig, wife of the retiring president of the asso 
ition was present during the entire week and was seen 
itly at the sessions, an interested onlooker, 
nner 
Perkit the oldest member of the association, at- 
ded every mecting and gave proot conclusive that he 
y years young 
Rar, 
Ce Stewart, proprietor of the Stewart piano house 
Bloomington, placed a large number of autos at the 
isp f the visitors and delegates after the program 
Wednesday afternoon, to enable them to get a view of 
the city and its surroundings 
nee 
Mrs. Paisley, of Ottawa, was one of the most active 
members of the convention, being on the nominating 


committee 
nee 


The genial Fred Ryder, of Chicago, who has been one 


of the most active and enthusiastic members of the asso- 






















































































































































































































FINNEY MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
Where Oberlin May Festival was given. 


ciation for years, was much in evidence during the con- 
vention. 
nRre 
Miss O'Hanlon, the Chicago manager, was a convention 
visitor during the week. 
RRR 
Mrs. Edgar Nelson was among the wives of prominent 
musicians attending the convention. A. O. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE MAY FESTIVAL. 
Oberlin, Ohio, May 17, 1913. 

Oberlin has many fine concerts and recitals during the 
year and the season is brought to a climax each season 
with the concerts of the May festival. This year the Mu- 
sical Union had the assistance of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and four soloists, Florence Hinkle, Rosalie 
Wirthlin, Lambert Murphy and Henri Scott. On Mon- 
day night, the orchestra and Musical Union joined forces 
in giving a Wagner program in celebration of the cen- 
tenary of the great composer. The following were the 
numbers given: 

Rienzi, Overture. 
Tannhauser— 
March and Chorus. 
Bacchanale 
The Flying Dutchman, Spinnin? Chorus. 
With Miss Hinkle and Miss Wirthlin. 
Lohengrin, Vorspiel 
Das Kheingold, Rainbow Scene and Song of the Rhine 
Daughters. 
Parsifal, Good Friday Spell, Transformation Scene and Glori- 
fication. 
lristan and Isolde, Love Scene and Brangaene’s Warning. 
Miss Hinkle, Mr. Murphy and Miss Wirthlin. 
Die Meistersinger, Finale for chorus and orchestra. 
With Mr. Murphy and Mr. Scott. 

Both chorus and orchestra gave superior performances, 
the chorus distinguishing itself particularly in the difficult 
finale to “Die Meistersinger.” The orchestra, under 
Frederick Stock, in the instrumental numbers was superb, 
especially in the “Tannhauser Bacchanale,” taking the first 
of it at a tempo that made it a veritable frenzy of gor- 
geous tone color. The audience was held entranced 
through the long “Parsifal” number, and displayed great 
enthusiasm over the entire program. 

On Tuesday afternoon occurred the symphony concert, 
at which the orchestra played the Dyor&k symphony, 
“From the New World,” and the “Woodland Suite” by 
MacDowell. The soloist at this concert was Charlotte 
Demuth-Williams, of New York, who played the “Scotch 
Fantasia” for violin and orchestra, by Bruch. Mrs. De- 
muth-Williams formerly studied in Oberlin and her suc- 
cessful appearance was the occasion of a hearty reception 
by a large audience. 

The concluding concert of the festival was held Tues- 
day evening, and the Musical Union and the Chicago 
Orchestra with the soloists gave an inspiring rendition of 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah” under the leadership of the Union's 
director, Dr. George Whitfield Andrews. The soloists 
were eminently satisfactory in their various parts. Mr. 
Scott interpreted the role of Elijah with authority and did 
especially fine work in the aria “It Is Enough.” Mr. 
Murphy with his remarkable voice was a splendid Oba- 
diah, while Miss Wirthlin sang the less important parts 
for the contralto very successfully This performance of 





“Elijah” is the tenth given by the Musical Union, it 
having been sung last in 1907; the first performance of 
the-work was in August, 1872. The union has, in its 
forty or more years of history, given practically all ot 
the great choral works from those of Bach to Georg 
Schumann’s “Ruth.” Next year they are to sing “St. 
Francis of Assisi,” the new oratorio by Pierne. 

The credit for the fine singing of the Musical Union 
is almost wholly due to the careful and musicianly re- 
hearsing under its splendid director, Dr. George Whitfield 
Andrews. 





Carolyn Ortmann’s Successful Recital. 


Following Carolyn Ortmann’s successful appearance in 
recital Monday evening, April 28, at the Presbyterian Col- 
lege, Charlotte, N. C., the Charlotte Observer said: 


To Doctor Ninnis, who was instrumental in bringing Carolyn Ort- 
mann to Charlotte, the musical circles of the city are indebted for 
a concert entertainment of rare merit. As an opera singer, Madame 
Ortmann is known both at home and abroad, and her voice heard 
from church choir and college rostrum charmed the large audiences 
that came within its range. Her voice is of the sort musical critics 
speak in raptural technic, but which in plain, uncultured English 
is magnificent. The soulful art always receives inspiration from 
visits by vocalists of the Ortmann standard. The engagement of 
this artist in Charlotte was a musical delight. (Advertisement.) 





Carl Hahn's Compositions. 

Two of Carl Hahn’s compositions for male chorus ap- 
peared on the program of the Texas State Saengerfest, 
held at Houston, Tex., May 7. His “Saengergruss,” which 
was sung by the massed choruses, is a short, effective com- 
position, and has been adopted as an official Saengergruss 
by societies throughout the country. Mr. Hahn's “Neigh- 
bor’s Garden” (Was iiberhangt ist mein), recently pub- 
lished by the John Church Company, was chosen by the 
Galveston Concordia to be sung by them in the prize con- 
test. “Cupid and the Bee,” Mr. Hahn’s latest composition 
for male voices, which is now in the hands of the John 
Church Company, will appear shortly. 





Busy Season for Myrtle Elvyn. 

Myrtle Elvyn, the American pianist, has been invited to 
play the Liszt concerto in E flat with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra at several Western festivals, among 
others those to be held at Mt. Vernon, Ia, and Cedar 
Falls, Ia. Miss Elvyn will spend the summer with her 
teacher and friend, Leopold Godowsky, and in October 
begin a transcontinental tour. Her art has been particu- 
larly admired west, south and north of Chicago. 





Ryan Emulates the Sphinx. 

Byford Ryan, the well known New York vocal in- 
structor, was recently asked if it were true that many 
prominent singers were coaching with him. He made 
neither affirmation nor denial, but a number of singers of 
note have been seen visiting his studio. 





Victor Kuzdo Sails for Europe. 

Victor Kuzdo, the violinist, sailed last Saturday, May 
17, on the steamship George Washington, for his annual 
trip. During his absence he will coach and refresh his 
repertory with Leopold Auer. 
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BUFFALO MAY FESTIVAL. 





Bell 
8:9 Richmond Avenue, 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 15, 1913 


The fifth annual May festival was given by the Phil- 
harmonic Society of Buffalo, N. Y. on May 7, 8 and 9, 
and was conceded by many to have been the best that has 
ever been given here. No expense was spared and it is 
gratifying to state that the deficit this year was the small- 
est in the history of the enterprise. So loyally was it 
supported that the fears abandonment another 
year have been allayed and the public may look forward 
to its annual May festival with anticipation. 

Buffalo is fast losing the name of being a non-musical 
city, if the support which it gives to the great number of 
concerts each season is any evidence. Sustaining, ‘as it 
does, four large male choruses and two large mixed 
choruses, a woman chorus, and not a few smaller or- 
ganizations, each of which gives at least two public con- 
certs each year, besides the numerous other offerings of 
the musical world, Buffalo has no reason to feel ashamed 
of itself. Neither has it stopped in its advance. 

Elmwood Music Hall was transformed for the occa- 
sion, tiers of seats having been built along each side of the 
hall with brightly decorated boxes in the foreground and 
green bunting as a background. On either side of the 
enlarged platform hung a huge American flag, an appro- 
priate decoration always but, especially so on the open- 
ing night when the great chorus and audience gave a 
rousing rendition of “My Country, "Tis of Thee,” as the 
initial number of the festival. 

The press and publicity committees, of which H. Tracy 
Balcom was chairman, are to be congratulated upon the 
artistic and helpful official program book which was com- 
piled by them. The simple yet very beautiful cover en- 
closed the program with explanatory notes, texts and por- 
traits of Andrew T. Webster, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, the assistant soloists and the com- 
posers represented. 


"Phone, N. 1445 J, { 


for its 


Wepnespay, May 7. 

Everything tended to make the opening night of the 
festival a brilliant success. The weather was perfect, 
curiosity and interest fervent, the program and the prom 
ise of a fine performance assured and the soloists well 
known and highly esteemed. Though Pasquale Amato had 
been heard here before this season, that did not deter any 
from coming to hear him again, as he is a prime favorite 
among music lovers. He was in perfect voice and stirred 
the audience to its profoundest depths. He surmounted 
all difficulties with the greatest case, executing passages 
of marvelous rapidity or extreme smoothness with a pure, 
unforced tone and an artistry that was supreme. Henri 
Scott sang the bass parts in the cantata “My Goddess,” 
by Novacek, where he had little opportunity to display his 
talents, yet showed himself an intelligent singer possessed 


of a voice of good range and sweet quality. Following 
is the entire program: 

America, 

Overture, Carnival panadedpouawbessneereases Dvorak 

Orchestra 
Contin, Bly Gettemh occccsvcdocnccssccccecescccesssecees Novacek 
Mr. Scott, Chorus and Orchestra. 

Aria from The Masked Ball, Eri tu..........06. Verdi 


Mr. Amato 
Johann Strauss 


Waltz, Morgenblatter we  akbakotin 
Arranged for mixed voices by F. Th. Cursch-Buhren. 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Romeo and 
Orchestra 


Overture-fantasia, Pea. sinntos ccncdsoeds Tschaikowsky 


Cavatina from The Barber of Seville. Largo al factotum.... Rossini 
Mr. Amato. 
Chanson De Mai .........++- « «+++. Gevaert 
Rondo eskeneveswedsdess o006saueese eee 
Tie BOO s cccsccccciccssccces (us novduesaeesuupe MacDowell 
Slumber Song .... Se vcteadodcivertesdecavoans sen 
Chorus, unaccompanied 
Went Bathe 5c ccc cccesccsecsecees coccseauvectscoegse MacDowell 


In a Haunted Forest. 
Summer Idyl. 
The Shepherdess’ Song. 
Forest Spirits. 
Orchestra 
Tuurspay, May & 


The second night’s concert was as great a success as 
that of the first, the principal number on the program 
being a performance of Massenet’s “Eve” and introducing 
as soloists Florence Hinkle, soprano; Lambert Murphy, 


tenor, and Henri Scott, bass. The lovely quality of the 
choral tone and its care as regards unity and dynamic 
contrast were extremely commendable, a great improve- 
ment over past seasons being noted. Mr. Scott sang even 
better than on the preceding evening, his voice ringing out 
firm and true and his delivery convincing. Mr. Murphy's 
part was a minor one, but served to reveal a musical voice 
of good range and unforced. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Stock’s direction, has made 
a great advance over last season, especially in the matter 
of unity and attention to the nuances. The accompani- 
ments were some of the most sympathetic ever heard. 

Ethel Leginska, the pianist, was a revelation. She 
evoked great enthusiasm and was recalled again and again. 
Her collossal technic and individuality, combined with her 
undeniable warmth of temperament, make her success an 
established fact. 

Another singer heard here for the first time was Rosalie 
Wirthlin, contralto, who sang “Amour viens aider,” from 
“Samson and Delilah,” instead of the aria from “Joan of 
Arc,” which was down on the program. A well sustained 
tone of rich quality, flexible and even throughout, were 
the good points of her work 

Following is the program: 


Overture, In Bohemia Hadley 


Orchestra 


Cantata, Eve cusaebebaes Massenct 
Miss Hinkle, Mr. Murphy, Mr. Scott 
Chorus and Orchestra 
Keumanian Rhapsody, op. 11, No. 1. in A major Fnesco 


Orchestra 
Recitative and aria, from the opera Joan of Arc I'schaikowsky 


Miss Wirthlin. 


Hungarian Fantasie : Liszt 
Miss Leginska and Orchestra 
Prelude, The Afternoon of a Faun Debussy 
Orchestra 

Thanks Be to God, from the oratorio Elijah Mendelssohn 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Fray, May 9. 

The Wagner centenary celebration brought the festival 


to a close with an audience which packed the hall, thanks 
to the favoring skies. Besides the chorus and orchestra 
numbers Olive Fremstad appeared on the program. She 
appeals to her audience, not only through her glorious 
voice, but through her grace and beauty of person. Her 
absolute abandonment of self to the mood of her song 
shows her to be a consummate artist. Both Mr. Webster 
and Mr. Scott gained. a most sympathetic response from 
singers and players, bringing the concert to a high plane 
of excellence. The program for the third evening was: 


Huldigungsmarsch. 
Orchestra 
Lohengrin, Prayer and Finale of Act I 
King Henry Mr. Scott 
BE ccéscce cee Miss Hinkle 
Lohengrin ... ; Mr. Murphy 
Telramund .Mr. Barnes 
Ortrud . Miss Wirthimn 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Tannhauser— 
Prayer from Act III 
Elizabeth Madame Fremstad 
Bacchanale from Act I 


Orchestra. 

from Act II. 
Orchestra 
Prelude and 


Siegfried, Waldweben, 


Isolde’s Love Death 
Madame Fremstad 
Orchestra. 


Tristan and Isolde, 
Isolde 


Parsifal— 
Procession of the Knights, from Act I 
Men’s Chorus and Orchestra 
Maidens’ Chorus, Act il 
Women’s Chorus and Orchestra 
Die Gétterdimmerung, Brinnhilde’s and Finale, Act Ill 
Brannhilde Madame Fremstad 
Orchestra 
Die Meistersinger, Chorale, Awake, and Choral 
Chorus and Orchestra 


Mlower 


Finale, Act IIT 


FestivAt Nores. 
Madame Fremstad was the recipient of a huge bouquet 
of American Beauty roses, the gift of the chorus. 
neue 


Occupying one of the foremost boxes was Julian Lange, 
director of the Orpheus; Otto Wick, director of the 


Harugar:-Frohsinn, and Alfred Jury, director of the Clef 
Club, with Mrs. Jury. 
nner 
On the opening might of the concert Herbert Wither- 
spoon, the well known basso of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, was seen in the audience. 
nne 
The close of the intermission was announced by trumpet 
calls from the balcony in the rear, followed by calls from 
the trumpeters on the platform, in which the other brass 
instruments joined in the closing chord, as a joke, but one 
that was pleasing in its effect. 


nner 
Heard as the audience was leaving on the last night 
“Oh, we must wait another whole year for the music 
festival!” Cora Jane TAYLor, 





Herbert Miller at Davenport. 

Herbert Miller, the Chicago baritone, appeared at the 
first concert of the spring festival series of the Harmonie 
Chorus in Davenport, Ia, recently. The following press 
notices will attest to his success: 

a Harmonie con 


Her 
more than shared the 


One of the larwest audiences that ever attended 


cert was assembled and a most representatively musical one 


bert a.aler, the eminent baritone of Chicago 


honors of the evening, the audience becoming enthusiastic over his 


numbers until at the end of the second group he was recalled four 


times. In response to the applause that followed the singing of 
“tUnele Rome” he sang another bandanna ballad of Homer's “A 
Banjo Song which proved such a favorite that he was obliged 
to return and give it a second time 

Mr. Miller has a splendid baritone voice, round, full, rich and 
of exquisite beauty in its middle and higher registers. He excels 
in the heroic songs Schumann's “Der husar” and Bruno Huhn’s 
“Invictus,” evidencing the scope and power of his voice, were sung 
with fine effect Mr Miller gave the Loewe setting of “Der 
Erikénig,” which is not as familiar t Tricity music lowers as that 
of Schubert Its climax was given a weirdly tragic interpretation 


that called forth a well-merited encore and Mr. Miller returned to 
sing the Richard Strauss “Zucignung which was one of the gems 
of the evening. His Schumann unbers were especially delightful, 
“Der Nussbaum deserving the highest praise llis closing num 
bers were “The Eagle by Carl Busch, a short but diffleult airs 
and a dainty love song, “June,” by Lulu Jones Downing, charmingly 
sung Davenport Daily Times, April go, tor3 

Mr. Miller immediately sang himself inte the favor of the pub 
lic and stormy applause was paid to him. Mr. Miller has at his com 


mand an extraordinarily mellow, sympathetic baritone voice, which he 


has so wonderfully cultivated that it satisfied in all registers, fulfilling 


all demands and always striking the ear with uniform beauty and 
purity Mr Miller is a son@ artist, singing not only with dee 
understanding of the composition, but leo with taste and feeling 
Quite enchanting is his pianitssimo It ws not possible here to 
specify any one number, as he executed all with equal art and 
excellence Mr. Miller can be assured that when he mes again 
to delight the Davenport public with his magnificent voice and his 
great singing art be will be received with open arms.—Der Denk 
krat, UVavenport (Advertisement. ) 
American Institute Reception-Musicale. 
THE DEAN AND FACULTY OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 
AT HOME 
Saturday, May 17, 
Four o'clock, a12 West soth Street 


rhe foregoing is the usual form of invitation issued by 
the authorities of The American Institute of 
Music, Kate S. Chittenden, On 
brought together many people interested in musical affairs 


Applied 


dean this occasion # 


of the institute, to hear a program of nine piano works, 


played by Cornelius Estill, pupil of Mr. Sherman, of the 
ii.stitute faculty. Grieg’s sonata, opus 7, has in it the 
spontaneity and freshness which lay in all the earlier 
works of Grieg, and it was played with authority and 
much variety of touch by Mr. Estill. Further pieces 
played by the talented young man were chosen from 
Chopin, Schumann, Beethoven, MacDowell, Moszkowski 
and Debussy. Tea and cakes were served between the 
numbers, giving a social atmosphere to the affair 

An event of interest was the Leslie Hodgson piano 


recital of April 24, at Chamber Music Hall, New York, 
when that artist played standard compositions by Brahms, 
Chopin, Kramer, Smetana, Liszt. He is a 


member of the faculty 


Albeniz and 
and as such gave a worthy account 


of himself 


Culp Sings 

Julia Culp was the soloist at 
New York, last Sunday night at a “Popular Spring Con 
cert” David Mannes 
cluded “Du _ bist 


Madison Square Garden, 


Her program in 
Ruh,” by 


conducted by 


“Serenade” and die Schubert 


and other numbers 


Madame Culp was in splendid voice and was enthusias 
tically received. After her many recitals and appearances 
here during the past season, further comment is not neces- 
sary This fine artist will return next season for another 
tour. 
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Phenomenal Success : 
Russia 
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1425 Broadway 
New York 
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Heinrich Hensel at Covent Garden. 





egfried the 


success has been achieved by Heinrich 
young Wagnerian tenor, at Covent Garden, 


HEINRICH HENSEL AS TANNHAUSER 


eason. Mr. Hensel has appeared as Loge 


he three cycles of the “Ring” and as 


in which latter role he won a great ovation 


in Tannhauser is worthy of note for its 


wrrectness. It was made in London by a 


} 


ner and has occasioned many remarks of 


Katharine Goodson in Christiania. 


ng tribute to Katharine Goodson, the Eng 


ypeared in a Christiania (Norway) paper: 

the fir number at her recital yes 

Mac Dowe mn unusually beautiful 

w hic ‘ y to hear and know 

kr ' ber I Schumant Greg 

Kich Strauss and Debussy 

Ihe r f the « ert giver was through 

f and swe t izht out im al 

i rhe applause was tremen 

fte the fir erformance f Chopin's A flat 
Marcel \ rtisement.) 


Hugo Kaun’s “Psalm 126.” 


ity archives of the Jul. Heinrich Zimmer- 


n Leipsic are showing the fine recognition 
vhere attending the giving of Hugo Kaun’s 
f “Psalm 126.’ The Kaun composition 


rst rendition in Posen last autumn. That 
rT) various performances in other cities 
ilready brought out a lot of writing from 
ty newspapers, which state their strong ap 


(Ot even more importance are a num- 


ritten to the Zimmermann house by those 
lucted the psalm and here one sees the sin 
the acquaintance with a composition 

n so unalloyed pleasure to public, perform 
tor alike One of the more recent of these 
Ort Schafer, who conducted the 

en Bader Therein he wrote “Es ist mir 
nen nochmals von der grossar igen und 
Auffuhrung von Hugo Kaun’s ‘126 Psalm’ 
nen Das Werk hat hier eine tiefgehende 
Wirkung erzielt, Chor und Orchester haben 
eisterung thre Aufgabe gelost, sodass die 

n Kaun’s ‘Psalm 126’ eine fast restlos be 


ite des Vereines wohl der Héhepunkt 
Konzertleistungen wart Ich gratuliere zu 
hen Verlagserwerb, und werde nicht 
Kollegen auf dieses 
uifmerksa 1 machen In another let 


ein aufrichtiges Bediirfnis, 


jas vir im Cacthen-Verem tief ergriffen 
Schonheit des Werks und seiner wunder- 
eit m idealer Weise verbindet sich im 

he Polyphonie mit moderner Ton 

n s : er und = grossriigiger Art dem 
xte gerecht wird, dass wohl wenige Meister- 
Ver ch lhres genial vertonten§ Psalmes 


werden kénnen.’ 


ng the newspaper reports one reads in the 


hlatt that “The Kaun ‘126 Psalm’ achieved 






through rich, but in nowise overladen, orchestral color, a 
much greater effect than would be surmised after a look 
at the piano score alone.” The Posener Zeitung said: 
“The composition is a grateful task for well trained or- 
ganizations.” The West Deutsch Volkegeist said: “The 
most of the passages of text are given in fine sounding 
tonal effects; at the same time they are original, never in 
reminiscences or easy going commonplaces. So is the or- 
chestral accompaniment given in brilliant color.” The 

Serliner Allgemeine Musikzeitung said the psalm showed 
Kaun in a new light, wherein his power of invention and 
his great accomplishments were turned into subdued mod- 
ern paths. The noble melodic pathos and the easy and 
natural polyphonic, flow gained the sympathies of the pub- 
lic each time. The Badener Tageblatt said: “The psalm 
is carried out polyphonically, in noble harmonies, with 
beautiful climaxes and well sounding choral effects.” The 
Berlin Neue Preussische Zeitung said: “There are pas- 
sages of grandly flowing melody, which prove that it is 
not necessary to abandon melody even while using all the 
accomplishments of modern musical progress.” More than 
two dozen other papers express opinions in keeping with 
the above. 

The psalm is set for mixed chorus and orchestra, with 
solo quartet or double quartet, and soprano solo ad libi- 
tum. The work is already supplied with German and 
English texts, the English text in the arrangement by Carl 
Ellis Eppert. (Advertisement. ) 

Elizabeth Cunningham Scores at Birmingham Festival. 

Recent press reports of the Birmingham Music Festival 
speak in most enthusiastic terms of the vocal art of Eliza- 
beth Cunningham, a native of that city, who is, however, 
well known in musical circles in New York as well as in 
foston, where she recently completed her studies with 
Frederick N. Waterman. The Birmingham News says: 

Miss Cunningham's singing both with Memoli’s Band and with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra indicated that she was a perso 
gifted with a voice unusually sweet and well placed Further than 
that her attack was flawless, her tone production, vocalization and 
irticulation as good as the best 


The Birmingham Ledger says: 


Miss Cunningham gave the difficult aria, “Polonaise,” from “Mig 
non,” very brilliantly. Her voice is clear and resonant and so 
flexible as to meet the requirements of this exacting number. To 
quote an authority on voice, “She ended on the key which is 


rare feat even for more experienced stars.” Round after round of 
applause followed the rendition of the aria, and Miss Cunningham 


received many lovely floral tributes of appreciation from admiring 














ELIZABETH CUNNINGHAM 


Soprano 


fnends Her teacher, Frederick Waterman, of Boston, was in the 
sudience and must have been justly proud of his pupil, who has lost 
me of the sweetness in her voice while taking on technical 


knowledge 


Of her plans for the immediate future the Birming- 
ham News says 

Klizabeth Cunningham, whose singing was one of the attractive 
teatures of the recently concluded engagement of the Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra, and whose success is a source of pride to many 
triends in Birmingham, is planning an extensive tour of Southern 
ities to begin shortly. Miss Cunningham is under the management 
ef F. N. Waterman, of Boston, who is also her inst uctor Already 

receipt of a number of offers from cities near Birmingham and 

Mississippi, the bighest possible success is predicted for Miss 
Cunningham by all musicians who have heard her, as it is acknowl 
edged that she not only has the necessary vocal instrument, but 
ombines with it a sureness and warmth in execution that is the 


envy of students of smaller understanding (Advertisement. ) 


“Browning relics go for a song. Total of first session 
only $7,287.” Caruso’s rates, or Melba’s?—New York Sun. 





Cleofonte Campanini’s Latest Photo. 


Herewith is presented the latest photograph of Cleo- 
fonte Campanini, the newly appointed General Director of 





Photo copyright by Matzene, Chicago, Ill 
CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


the Chicago Grand Opera Company. Mr. Campanini is 
now in Europe engaging artists for his organization. 





Frederic Mariner Pupils’ Recital. 

On Tuesday evening, May 13, Frederic Mariner brought 
forward in a first recital another gifted piano pupil, Ray- 
mond Perkins, whose work indicates future success. 

Mr. Mariner's splendidly equipped recital hall in New 
York is especially adapted to the development of public 
playing and student training in- acquiring the rare art of 
controlling and adapting tone to the concert hall. The 
scarcity of suitable recital studios or halls so often make 
this development an impossibility. 

A feature of the Frederic Mariner training is the estab 
lishing of control and poise with all pupils in their con 
cert work. This was delightfully combined on Tuesday 
evening with Mr. Perkins’ fine playing. His work with 
Mr. Mariner dates from November last, and has meant 
a daily average of no more than one half hour practice, 
but plenty of lesson periods with his piano instructor 
In this time he has acquired the fluent technic and the 
fine playing conditions attending Mariner students and 
has memorized and matured the following pleasing pro 


gram. 

Capriccio ere Te eee ‘ ick Vint Scarlatti 
Solfeggietto ............- . P. E. Bach 
Am Meer POA Schubert-Liszt 
Kegata Veneziana .. «+ Liszt 
Be ee eos eee re ee a Pe enone mary te Strauss 
Libellules aecansakness ; ‘ ‘ .. Chaminadc 
Idyl ; * cos . ps,a We ...+. MacDowell 


Witehes’ Dance MacDowell 


A Notable Song. 

“Somewhere a Voice is Calling.” a song by Arthur F 
late (words by Eileen Newton), is one of the best exam 
ples of English ballad writing which has come across the 
ocean in many a day. The text; a simple but exceptionally 
heartfelt lyrical thought, is set to a melody which makes 
a direct musical and emotional appeal, and yet is unde- 
niably refined in harmonic structure and factural work- 
manship. This Tate song, because of its tuneful beauty 
and its sincerity of feeling, is bound to have as large a 
vogue on the concert stage as in the home. T. B. Harms 
and Francis, Day & Hunter, Inc. (62-64 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York), are the publishers of this vocal gem. 








Cecile Ayres’ Success. 

Following the recent success of Cecile Ayres’ piano re- 
cital at Smith College, she has been engaged by the Music 
Club, of Westfield, Mass. to give a recital there next 
season. 





Carl Flesch’s New York Date. 
Carl Flesch, the Hungarian violinist, will have his third 
orchestral appearance in New York with the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra Sunday evening, March 22, 1914. 
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Grace Kerns’ Many Engagements. ae semmed. <nmhenients appreciation. He 4 agi into ie tempt was made to introduce Wagnerian compositions on 
ndian subject with ardor, a subject with which he is so familiar 41) the programs. The program for the last concert con 


There is much that might be said about the beauty of and with which he has eved world-wide success and approval ° P ; ' , 
sisted entirely of excerpts from Wagner's works, rendere 


Grace Kerns’ voice, her charming personality and superior . + Tsianina was in every way an adequate assistant and an Mad cn} Hein! Whitehill , 
st : : mart o rin ~erar ri most intellec 1 y Aliadam ochumann- eimx, Clarence utenti ana 
musicianship, etc., but the material evidence of her well ‘au@! part of the origina qram- She bad 9 most intelectual , geen Sule ; ; ; 
it d » : th acco yanyin list € not ble ner grasp of her songs and their content They were forceful and color- Madame Rider Kelsey, with the Boston Ope ra Urchestr 
merited success 1s c accompanying Ex 6 aoe pe ful and imbued with a naivete quite consistent with her 1 and the Festival Chorus, the latter ugmented by the 
formances, together with the names of prominent con- — ¥ = ee ee zuames eae 
s, ‘ = aad 
. . - nineseiminionis a . Auburn, N. Y., auxiliary choru 
ductors under whom the popular New York soprano has } aa a ; 
ippeared : Three evening concerts and two matinees were g 
i r ; ‘. 
H during the festival. An unusual feat this year was & 
Albany Mendelssohn Glee Club—Frank S. Rogers, director , 8 we , di n aR 
Bach Festival—). Fred Wolle, director. narp ore estra, under the ‘ irec 1 be i Hecker 
Brooklyn Apollo Club—jJohn Hyatt Brewer, director. which played Thursday afternoon f 
Brooklyn Arion Society—Artt Claassen, director In addition to the artists already 
Uridgeport Women’s Club 1 Amato, Evan Williams, Riccardo ] 
Concord Festival—Emil Molienhauer, director | : 
a a at ssints ‘CladySteennte Paches pom oe Maud Powell and Genevieve Finlay-Ste\ 
erb) o —Ho io ar . direc A 
Kneisel (Quartet. tinguished soloists at the festival 
New York Beethoven Mannerchor—Emil Rey], director. 
New York Columbia University Choral Society—W. Hy. Hall, 
director. i f N 
New York Mendelssohn Glee Club—Clarence Dickenson, directo New York Conservatory o orthern Music. 
New York Mozart Club—Art Claassen, director The New York Conservatory of Northern Music will 
Newark Lyric Club—A. D. W u director. J } } ‘ 
, | not. give its usual May concert this season account of 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestr Leopold Stokowski, director | | . . a - = Hol 
Philadelphia Orpheus Club—A. D. Woodruff, director (pro tem) | the departure of the eminent ASE Cog ~ 
Pittsburgh Mozart Club—J. P. McCollum, director. Birkerod, for Europe Chis 
Pittsburgh Apollo Club—Rhinehart Mayer, director den illness after his appe: 
Pittsfield Oratorio Society—Charles F. Smith, director ] ™ Washington on April 16 
Providence Arion Society—Jules Jordan, dire« | > k 1 for ( } 
Toronto Oratorio Society-—-Edward roome, directo: | wa to sail for cpeanagen ¢ 
Worcester Oratorio Society—}. V. Butler, director | : ‘ take a complete rest After a summer ent m Denma 
J he expects to return to New ork eat m e fall 
: : ’ , ms "iwagements and to continu 
Indian Princess Assists Charles Wakefield Cadman. fulfill many engagements a , 
: : 2 H vocal department of the New Y« 
Unique of its kind was the recent American Indian Northern Music, 276 Madison avenue 
¢ 


music-talk given by Charles Wakefield Cadman under the g 3 . ’ Mr. Birkerod was compelled to can 
Ws a 7 P - .c ¢ 7 », > > , > . 
auspices of the Scott School of Pueblo, Col. when Prin- PRINCESS TSIANINA REDFEATHER. ments in Norway and Denmark this 
cess Tsianina Redfeather, a great-great-granddaughter of 
the famous old Chief Tecumseh of the Creek Nation ake-up. Her teacher, J. C , of Denver, is proud 
sang some of his Indian songs in addition to several others esent achievements and prophesies a great career for the gir! . 

S : ‘ ene = S i = é ws E ‘ : ‘ Yai Orsc Ss argh Francis Rogers Closes Season. 
and won the unqualified approval of her audience, Ex- 
tracts from an account of this concert in the Pueblo Star- ' norge lg cameten . , eter é; 

. rec t iss Spence s Schoo n I t .cW 
Journal are herewith reproduced: CCne a i :; ‘ i 
CENTRAL NEW YORK MUSIC FESTIVAL. York, May 12, thus bringin lose long a ! 


The curtain rose at 8.30 o'clock upon one of the most picturesque . - . » 
he Central New York Musical Festival Association § cessfy] concert season 


losed its 1913 series of concerts at the Syracuse Arena, pupils (which is now 


stage settings of ms Indian seen in a long tin A tepee 
the left of the stage 1 innumerable Indian rugs and pillows, ha 
been placed in artistic juxtaposition. Garbed in a snow-white buck Thursday evening, May 8, Every augury for success fore mntil May 20. He 
s y ys ¢ ri-colored rads arn eth » : : " P f P 
kin dress, with strings of va red beads and w teeth, cast in the triumph of last year was fulfilled. With at velop, several of 
Princess Redfeather presented a striking figure as she made y : 
tendance at the concerts unparalleled, debts paid, a bal } : . 

entrance from the tepee. The talented Indian maiden diseck t — f ‘ L teacher as well a 
once a remarkably fresh and vi us young voice and an 
gratiating and charming stage presence She interpre two 

. : “ > ” “ . 
Mr. Cadman’s most popular ballads, “As in a Rose Jar” and jubilant. to Switzerland ere 


ance in the treasury and public interest in music stirred On June 3 Mr 


as it never has been before, the directors and officers are for Gibraltar. After 


Dawning,” and immediately won salvos of suse The young com e . P : 
Prospectuses, issued months ago, suggested the festiva Ernest Schelling 


poser then played his charming melod fiat, and his sparkling 
Septem 


delightful “Pompadour’s vit ) characteristic fashi as a celebration of the Wagner centennial, but no at return in 


Lee Spee t. 
STA etn wey o 
_— — et oe em we e- > 


m4 Pa nie i, , a ~ 
sey te oe ae ¥ 
My Dey ie» Re . 


HARP ORCHESTRA WITH MADAME RIDER-KELSEY, SOLOIST, AT SYRACUSE ARENA, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
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Ralph Errolle, Chicago Tenor. 


alph Errolle, the young Chicago tenor, 
ed by the Chicago Grand Opera 


Company. 


was recently 


Mr. 


is a pupil of Herman Devries, and his repertory is 


*Carmer ‘Faust,” “Romeo and Juliette,” “Mireille,” 

| @AKIM€« 
Rigoletto,” “Cavalleria Rusticanna,” “Pagliacci,” 

I 2 : 
Mat “Thais,” “Boheme,” “Tosca,” “Traviata.” 


Errolle, better known to his schoolmates in Hyde 
Errol Smith, was born in Chicago, September 22, 
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RALPH ERROLLE, 


888. After spending several years in preparation for the 


he forsook the same to assume vocal studies, and 


lebut in light opera, on May 


Ira Diavolo 


, 1909, in the title 
After a successful season he then 


tudies, with a free scholarship under Herman 


levri pre ented by Dr I Ziegfeld, 


at the Chicago 

College. Here he was heard by Andreas Dippel 

nt to New York to create the tenor part in the 
ring Maid,” with Christie MacDonald as the star 


necial season in New York, he returned to Chi- 


resume once more his studies 


with 


Herman 


De 


Kenneth Huem concert of recent date, upon the 


nvitation of Mr. Devries, Mr 


nan and 


the Chicago Grand Opera Company 


! 


everal years of hard work, 


Herman D 


operas in French and 


Dippel heard the 
the result was an offer for next season 


the invaluable 


Sue Harvard's Recent Successes. 


" 


vries, Mr. Errolle has acquired a reper- 
Italian, as above 


urvard, soprano, of Pittsburgh, who has been en- 


many successes this season, has been engaged for 


rance next season as soloist with the Philadelphia 

Miss Harvard gave a musicale on April 10 at 

Steubenville Ohio, and on April 29 she sang at Lebanon, 
Other important dates are: May 23, soloist at a con- 


Pittsburgh; May 24, assisting soloist at a concert 

mm Hall, Pittsburgh, and on July 2, 3 and 4, so- 

ut the International Eisteddfod, Pittsburgh. 

I following criticisms of her appearances in Steuben- 


and Lebanon are particularly interesting: 


“ A ed e and 


ulmirably 
W Nightingale she was i 
wit ame nad pertect enunciation, 


afin Steube ille (Ohio) 


Hi herself i the beauty 


ange 
d 


Steubenville 


She ex ited \ 


ve enet spirit Lebanon 


Miss 
sustained her 


vathetic, 


rcalist 
of clarity 


nement 


made 


; 
0 t 


Harvard was 
repu 


a happy and re 


gems 


Herald 


of her singing on 
and compass Soaring 
charming the 
(Ohic) Gazette 


evening of music 


sufficient to fully 


ire quality, 


idmirable control, 


of rare charm 
and fine 
Her open 
justify 
y distinct enuncia- 
tained high notes, show- 
the mumber a 


full of 


and 


is always backed 


Daily News. 


Oh, Thou Mighty 


Sue Harvard, 


of 





Pittsburgh, who made her first appearance here, proved her to be 
a dramatic singer of high rank. Her voice, a pure soprano ot 
wide range, flexible, vibrant and sweet, captivated the audience 
from the first—Lebanon (Pa.) Evening Report. (Advertisement.) 


Marie Rappold’s Busy Season. 

Marie Rappold was the leading soloist at the Passaic 
(N. J.) Wagner Festival, which took place at the Mon- 
tauk Theater, last Sunday. To participate in this festival 
she interrupted her concert tour, coming on to New York 
from Cedar Rapids, Ia. Madame Rappold finishes her 
season at the Syracuse German Music Festival on June 
16. October 1 she resumes her concert work, prior to her 
ten weeks’ season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 











Theodora Sturkow Ryder’s Engagements. 

Theodora Sturkow Ryder, pianist, played in Champaign, 
Ill, on Monday, May 12; Waukesha, Wis. (Carroll Col- 
lege), Wednesday, May 14, and will appear in La Grange, 
Ill., on Tuesday, May 20. 

The accompanying snapshot was taken in California on 
the car transfer ferryboat Solano, the largest craft of its 
kind in the world, plying between Port Costa and Benicia, 
about thirty miles from San Francisco. The artists are 











MADAME STURKOW-RYDER AND B. H. RYDER, CAROLINA 
WHITE AND PAUL LONGONE ON FERRYBOAT “SO- 
LANO” IN CALIFORNIA 


Carolina White, her husband, Paulo Longone, Theodora 
Sturkow Ryder and her husband, B. H. Ryder. 


Zoe Fulton to Sing in Pittsburgh. 

Zoe Fulton, who has been engaged as contralto soloist 
in the choir of the Second Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is a well equipped singer. She has had the benefit 
of a large and varied experience, having been a prominent 
church and oratorio soloist before entering the field of 
grand opera, with which she has been principally identi- 
fied the past two seasons in the companies of Milton and 
Sargent Aborn, of New York. It is her training along 
this line which has given her the recognized ability to de- 
liver English text with a telling effect and has made her 
an enthusiastic advocate of “opera in English.” 

Miss Fulton has appeared successfully in many of the 
larger cities of the United States and Canada in such roles 
as Suzaki in “Madama Butterfly,” Azucena in “Trova- 
tore,” Hansel in “Hansel and Gretel,” Nancy in “Martha,” 
Nicklausse in “Tales of Hoffmann,” Siebel in “Faust,” 
Frederick in “Mignon” and Myrtale and Albine in “Thais.” 
Included also in her repertory are Ammeris in “Aida,” Or- 
trude in “Lohengrin,” Delilah in “Samson and Delilah,” 
Venus in “Tannhauser,” “Carmen,” “Mignon” and such 
well known oratorios as “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “Holy 
City,” “St. Paul,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and “Messe 
Solenelle,” Verdi's “Requiem,” Dvorak's “Stabat Mater,” 
Bach’s “Christmas Oratorio” and many others 





Artists Under Hanson’s Management. 

The Concert Direction M. H. Hanson reports that it 
will continue to look after the interests of Marie Rappold, 
who on June 16 will close a season during which she made 
no less than sixty-three public appearances. The other 
artists re-engaged by this bureau are Henriette Wakefield, 
mezzo soprano (temporarily with the De Koven Opera 
Company); Léon Rains, the Dresden basso; Thomas 
Farmer, the baritone; Max Pauer, the Stuttgart pianist, 
and Boris Hambourg, the Russian cellist. New artists 
to be introduced by Mr. Hanson are: Vera Barstow, the 


distinguished violinist, who hails from Ohio and received 
her early training from Luigi von Kunitz, at Pittsburgh; 
Myrtle Elvyn, the popular Texas pianist, and one of the 
most widely known pupils of Godowsky; Franz Egenieff, 
the German baritone, and the distinguished German con- 
tralto, Ottilie Metzger, of the Hamburg Opera, equally 
celebrated both as concert and operatic singer. Mr. Han- 
son promises to announce in the course of the next few 
weeks an important musical event planned for next 
season. 





Pilzer-Spooner Recital at Rahway. 
The following program will be rendered by Maximilian 
Pilzer, violinist, and Philip L. Spooner, tenor, on Friday 
evening May 23, at the First M. E. Church, Rahway, N. J.: 


Bes Bee he BINS NB a bie s cabs bc ccciceneensénistigses Rubinstein 

SEO ordi be 5 covcdncnneh ON ues ethan vncteccanrénkeanes Brahms 

WGN | NOG SOE: cn cin chevenehevncdcceekeveubembbuaves Handel 
Mr. Spooner. 

Somntes BGS «vii rca csi descend bike cokes bvndastencndios< Handel 
Mr. Pilzer 

Beene OE DO i oGiiks bade We ses bekbb cs dclenedeat rpheceeneaes Clay 

Rites CGE oo i oink wah cee ons kc HNC hpeee ce cennpeddhassakass Malloy 

Questa o quella (from Rigoletto). ..........csccceeecneccues Verdi 

Fae ON ob bok v ohn vSaeed cepcccanceyeus ..» «Marshall 
Mr. Spooner 

We SND oo edkc bk cetea codcuchunaascesesends dwn ctcdenes Pilzer 

Meanasian (irom: GUNNS: i. ob i564 vedic s ciicnscecencevdsecs Wieniawski 

Ceaprbes MaRS oe coe caved verse cc en decnsce seeds bcoveweesse Sarasate 
Mr. Pilzer. 

Cran GR ainda s Khana ce bored acd deads bevarecceeebs Le Massena 
Ailend: Gira TRA) |i vs oan cc SN Cacsen cccneskiiceds Leoncavallo 
Mr. Spooner 
Cupolen  VORRED «one ie dedee ssc svdper ccrveizstvccerceusias Kreisler 
LAE «os ide hones y Seek es cu avisd veescabeces cudsoneen Kreisler 


Mr. Pilzer. 
During the intermission Margaret Harrison, of New York, will 
sing “The Jewel Song” from “Faust,” by special request. 


Frank Bibb will be the accompanist. 





A Musical Group. 
The accompanying snapshot was taken recently on the 
Kaiser Wilhelm II when that ship made her famous mu 








MISCHA ELMAN, ENRICO CARUSO, FRANCES ALDA AND 
EFREM ZIMBALIST. 


sical trip to Europe and carried many of the best known 
singers, conductors, and instrumentalists across the ocean. 





Andrea Sarto in Scranton, Pa. 

Andrea Sarto, the well known baritone, was one of the 
leading attractions at the annual spring concert of the 
Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club, John T. Watkins, director, 
held at the Lyceum Theater, Scranton, Pa., on the evening 
of May 13. Mr. Sarto gave a group of German songs, 
prologue from “Pagliacci” and a group of songs by the 
American composers Homer, Russell and Spross, all of 
vhich he sang with his usual success. 

On Friday, May 23, Mr. Sarto is to sing “The Golden 
Legend,” with Ralph Baldwin, in Hartford, Conn, 





Slezak sang Radames at a Bremen “Aida” perform- 
ance, 
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KENTUCKY MUSIC FESTIVAL. 
Louisville, Ky., May 15, 1013. 

The third annual music festival of the Western Ken- 
tucky State Normal Schoo! was held in Bowling Green on 
May 8 and 9, and was a great success in every way. With 
a chorus of one hundred and seventy-five picked voices, 
an orchestra of forty-four pieces, and a number of East- 
ern soloists, the concerts could not fail of artistic merit, 
and the attendance was gratifying both in quantity and 
quality. 

On the first night a miscellaneous program was given, 
the soloists being Marie Stoddard, soprano; Frances Mor- 
ton-Crume, contralto; Walter Coleman Earnest, tcnor; 
George Mayo baritone; Frederic Martin, basso; Freda 
Surmann, violinist, and John W. Borjes, concertmaster. 
The works presented were Weber's “Jubal” overture; 
Gounod’s “Redemption”; polonaise from “Mignon”; 
Litolf's “Robespierre” overture; the andante from De 
Beriot’s seventh violin concerto; symphonic poem No, 3, 
Liszt; “Du Tambour Major,” bass solo by Thomas; “Alma 
Mater,” baritone solo and chorus by Ashford; and To- 
bani’s “Battle of San Juan Hill.” 

On Friday afternoon the orchestra was augmented Ly 
Mesdames W. J. Potter and Mae Gassoway, Misses Helen 
Gilbert and Sallie Rodes, who played the eight hand piano 
parts. “Normal March,” by Strahm; the “Peer Gynt” 
suite; a fantasie upon themes from “The Flying. Dutch 
man”; selections from “Carmen”; Salisbury’s “Ghost 
Dance”; “Kammenoi-Ostrow,” by Rubinstein, and “Tar 
taren Reveille,” by Machts, were the orchestral offerings 
Mrs. Morton-Crume’s singing of “Liete Signor” was 
greatly enjoyed, and Walter Coleman Earnest made a fine 
impression in a group of songs by Elgar, Federlein and 
Rummell. Mr. Earnest is becoming very popular in this 
section of the country and is booking numerous engage- 
ments for next season The Children’s Chorus, with or 
chestra, sang four selections in a mest delightful manner 

The closing night was chosen for the presentation of 
Costa's oratorio, “Eli,” with the entire force of soloists, 
choruses and orchestra, which was performed to an audi 
ence that completely filled the auditorium and manifested 
the greatest pleasure. 

The entire production was under the direction of Franz 


J. Strahm, the energetic and capable musical 


princival of 
the college, who has done much to promote interest in 
music in this section of Kentucky 
nae 
On Monday afternoon and night the Monday Musical 
Club gave its closing concerts to two large audiences in 
Baldwin Hall, with the following interesting program: 


Sextet, The Walnut Tree Schumar 
Mrs, Cecil, Mrs. Humphrey, Mirs Russell, Mrs. Ells 
Miss Rarrett, Miss Kopke 
Piano— 
Clair de Lune Louis Brann 
Sonata, K minor (first movement) Griex 
Florence Barrett 
Songs 
Lily White . Coningsby-C larke 
That Was Yesterday Coningsby-Clarke 
A Song of May ‘ Hubert Barth 
Anne Bullitt Humphrey 
Violin, Allegro Brillante ° Ten Have 
‘ Anna Belle Sale. 
Songs 
Winds in the Trees... Goring Thomas 
Where Hlossoms Crow . Sans Souci 
Ella Tilford bllis 
Iano— 
Komance sans paroles Saint-Saéeu 
Zu Deinen Sissen .. Grieg 
Caprice é > Sinding 
Beulah Taylor 
Song, Sayonaro (Farewell) (a Japanese romance) Cadman 
Lucille Drummond Cectl 
\ 1olin— 
Souvenir Drdla 
Polish Dance . Engelmann 
Ry the Brook.. Boisde fire 
Orientale ... : ° Cesar (Cr 
Anna Belle Sale 
~ongs-— 
To You ‘ ; Oley Speaks 
Tired riands : Wilfred Sanderson 
With Rue My Heart Is Laden (ena Branscombe 
liva Ropke 
Sextet, Doris ; Nev 
nee 


On Tuesday night the Louisville Music Teachers’ As 
sociation listened to a most entertaining paper on “Eccl 
siastical Music” by Mrs. Fred. Harig. K. W_.D 





Charles Anthony Plays Under Distinguished Patronage. 

Among the patronesses for the recital on April of 
Charles Anthony, the Boston pianist, at the residence of 
Mr¢. Arthur Jeffrey Parsons in Washington, were names 
heading the diplomatic and social circles of the nation’s 
capital, such as Madame Jusserand, Mrs. James Bryce, 
Madame Loudon, Madame Ritter, Madame Havenith, 
Madame Peretti de la Rocca, Mrs. Nicholas Anderson 
Mrs. Marshall Field. Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. John 
Hay, Mrs. Rockwood Hoar, Mrs. Oliver W. Holmes, Mrs 
Franklin MacVeagh, Mrs. George von L. Meyer, Mrs 
FE. Rollins Morse, Mrs. Thomas Nelson Page, Mrs. James 
Pinchot, Mrs. Fremont Smith, Mrs. John P. Story, Mrs 
Copley Thaw and Mrs. Ten Eyck Wendell. 





FRANZ 


EGENIEFF 


The famous Scarpia of the Royal 
Berlin Opera has abandoned opera 
in favor of the concert platform. 








Mr. Egénieff will be in 
America October 1913— 
June 1914. 





MANAGEMENT: 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 


437 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





















































Art Mich, May 18, 1913. 
! Ann Arbor! Hurrah! 
1 of the University of Michi- 
uditorium, Ann Arbor, on 
ige success 
t here, at the beginning of 
to the management 
Fran 
mirable 
Stanley 
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t trea 
and to 
ind = W, 
A. Sink 
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the 


1x rtion 


] people, 


main floor 
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The color 


and gold—the 


The CHARLES A 


| Business manager 


Fair in Chicago in 

ran in the new hall was 

lighting arrangement is effective, and 
acoustics will be excellent. Arthur 

] tate university, left the 

fitting tribute to the 

year At 7 o'clock 


made its way 
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through the five main entrances between the Corinthian 
pillars, and the sight was one of color and sound. Mixed 
in the throng were a number of college boys, who, dressed 
as Indians, lighted a bonfire and shouted welcome to the 
crowd. 

Numerous trains and trolley cars brought hundreds of 
music lovers to the beautiful town of Ann Arbor to wit- 


SINK, FREDERICK STOCK, ALBERT 


of Festival. Conductor, Chicago Symphony Orchestra. Musical director of Festival. 


ness the dedication of the auditorium and hear the magni- 
ficent programs offered all through the festival. 

The first of the five concerts opened Wednesday even- 
ing, when Conductor Stock directed the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Albert A. Stanley conducted the 
same organization, assisted by the Choral Union, present- 
ing his own composition, “Laus Deo,” a choral ode, for 
chorus, orchestra and organ. Marie Rappold, soprano, was 
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the soloist. Wagner's “Huldigung” march was the first 

number on the program. It was followed by the same 

composer’s vorspiel to the “Meistersinger.” Then came 

Madame Rappold, who delighted her hearers by a beau- 

tiful rendition of the aria, “Dich Theure Halle,” from 

“Tannhauser.” The popular soprano of the Metropolitan 

Opera was in splendid voice, and her listeners recognized 

this by deafening applause, 
and the soloist was forced to 
respond with an encore. The 
Beethoven symphony in C 
minor, No. 5, concluded the 
first part of the program. 
After the intermission, 
Stanley’s “Laus Deo,” direct- 
ed by the composer. was 
given its first hearing. The 
work stamps Director Stan- 
ley as a serious musician. It 
is a charming and melodious 
composition and was well 
rendered by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and the 
Choral Union, a_ splendid 
body of singers. 
Marie Rappold’s second of- 
fering, “Ave Maria,” from 
Bruch’s “Cross of Fire,” won 
another ovation for the 
operatic star. Brahms’ over- 
ture, “Academic Festival,” 
conducted by Mr. Stock, 
A. STANLEY, closed the evening’s program. 
The Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra has been heard in Ann 
Arbor on many similar occasions, and though somewhat 
hampered by the acoustics, played each number in splendid 
fashion. Conductor Stock directed without notes and read 
the numbers in masterly fashion. 

After the “Laus Deo,” an oil painting of Professor 
Stanley was presented to the University of Michigan by 
members of the Choral Union, the presentation being made 
by Prof. Samuel J. Haexter, and received for the Uni- 
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Which was dedicated May 14, 


versity by President Harry B. Hutchins in a very appro- 
priate speech. . This year commemorates Professor 
Stanley's twenty-five years of service and the twentieth 
festival. 

The second night Verdi’s “Manzoni Requiem” was 
given because it was presented in Ann Arbor twenty years 
ago, at the first May Festival, also because this year is the 
centenary of the birth of its composer. The soloists were 
Florence Hinkle, soprano; Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
contralto; Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Henri Scott, bass, 
assisted by the Choral Union and the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, under the leadership of Conductor Stanley. 
The great Schumann-Heink won the honors of the even- 
ing. She sang as ever gloriously and was tendered a rous- 
ing reception. Her triumph was stupendous. Lambert 
Murphy, of the, Metropolitan Opera Company, and the 
possessor of a sweet tenor voice, shared in the success of 
the evening. Henri Scott rounded out an excellent quar- 
tet. The Choral Union is a well drilled body of singers, 
whose voices blend well with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, which played splendid accompaniments. Pro- 
fessor Stanley conducted as though he enjoyed it as much 
as his listeners. 

The third May Festival concert was given Friday after- 
noon by children of the public schools, with Madame 
Schumann-Heink as soloist. It was the first time in the 
history of the festival that a children’s chorus was heard 
They opened the program with the national hymn, “My 
Country, "Tis of Thee,” and later on were heard in 
Fletcher's “The Walrus and the Carpenter.” The train- 
ing of these children must have been extraordinary, as 
the results indicated. They sang with precision, intelli 
gence and fine regard for tempi. Madame Schumann 
Heink delighted her youthful hearers, as well as the 
grown-ups, singing Vitella’s aria from Mozart's “Titus,” 
and the aria from “Samson and Delilah,” “My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice.” Her singing of these two arias is too 
well known to require further comment 

Professor Stanley conducted the children’s chorus and 
Frederic Stock directed the balance of the program. The 
orchestra rendered Nicolai’s overture to “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” Elgar's “The Wand of 
Youth.” 

Pasquale Amato was the soloist at the Friday night 
concert. The famous baritone was heard in the aria “Eri 
Tu,” from Verdi's “Masked Ball,” a seldom heard selec 
tion gloriously given. His neat offering of the prologue 
from “Pagliacci” brought down the house. Likewise the 
aria from Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore.” Mr. Amato, 
one of the pillars of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is one of the most finished artists of the present genera 
tion. Not only his voice is of unusual quality, but h 
uses it with consummate artistry. He gave unalloyed pleas- 
ure to his hearers and he was certainly one of the bright 
stars of the festival. To hear Amato is surely a treat. 
and his coming to Ann Arbor will long be remembered 
The orchestra, under Frederick Stock, played admirable 
accompaniments for the soloist, in addition to covering 
itself with glory in Wagner's overture to the “Flying 
Dutchman,” and in the same composer's overture to 
“Tannhauser.” The other orchestral numbers were 
Brahms-Dvorak “Hungarian Dances,” Nos. 17, 18, 19, 20, 
2t, and Strauss Tone Poem, “Don Juan.” 


The fifth and last concert of the Ann Arbor Festival 
took place on Saturday evening. A Wagnerian program 
was given in honor of the centenary of the composer. 
Excerpts from “Lohengrin,” “Goetterdimmerung” and 


and suite 


1913. 


“Mastersingers” The casts were 


as follows: 


made up the program. 


“LOHENGRIN.” 


Lohengrin .Lambert Murphy 
E Kabebnokets catacdaene.caveas , ..Marie Rappold 
GD watnadcctevdebes ot .-Rosalie Wirthlin 
MEE -cnendoaphiese William Hinshaw 
MOE” wdbeeses catnevecnec tees aeene 
EEE 8 aH eRe ae ome neg -Frederick A. Munson 


“THE MASTERSINGERS OF NUREMBERG.” 
Walter von Stolzing .Lambert Murphy 
Hans Sachs William Hinshaw 


Pogner Henri Scott 


The first act of “Lohengrin,” Scene I and Scene II, 
opened the evening festivities. Frederick Munson acquitted 
himself capably of the phrases given to the Herald, and 
the Choral Union once more gave proof of excellent train 
ing. 

The principal roles were all well taken 
pold voiced Elsa beautifully and her 
of the musical gems of the festival 
whelming and deserved Murphy was an ex 
cellent and artistic Chevalier of the Swan. William Hin- 
shaw, a tower of strength and stature, made an excellent 
Telramund. Henri Scott rounded up the The 
orchestra played out of tune on several occasions, even 
the wonderful brasses. The chorus was weak in spots 
After the intermission the “Song of the Rhine Daughters” 
and “Funeral March” were superbly rendered by the 
orchestra, the “Funeral March” being played in memoriam 
of Arthur Hill, the donator of Hil! Auditorium, where the 
festival took place for the first time this year 

The finale of the “Meistersingers” brought forth Hin 
shaw as Hans Sachs. His rendition of the dialogue was 
masterly, and as the finale rests on the shoulders of Hans 
Sachs, it may be added that Hinshaw gloriously concluded 
a most extraordinary series of concerts given under the 
auspices of the University of Michigan. Murphy, as 
Walter, sang with charm and poetry, and Scott, always 
a reliable artist, was a sonorous Pogner. The chorus was 
on a par with the soloists and the orchestra gave splendid 
support to the artists. The conductors, Stock and Stan- 
ley, divided the work of directing the program and were 
in a large measure responsible for the triumph of the 
night. 

The town of Ann Arbor may well be proud to harbor 
such a worthy musician as Albert A. Stanley and a chorus 
such as the Choral Union. 


Madame Rap 
“Prayer” was one 
She won an over 


success 


cast 


Festrvat. Nores 

Madame Rappold’s daughter Lillian accompanied her 
mother to Ann Arbor. 

Katharine Hoffman, the distinguished 
came with Madame Schumann-Heink. 

Madame Amato did not come. as the Amatos sail for 
Europe next Tuesday. 

Manager DeVoe and Mrs 
visitors to the festival. 

The Mu Phi Epsilon. one of the prominent musical 
sororities. gave a reception Wednesday afternoon at the 
home of one of its patronesses. Mrs. George A. Hastreiter, 
in honor of Madame Schumann-Heink. Some roo guests 
were present. 

Mrs. Arthur Hill, widow of the donor of the hall which 
bears his name, came from Saginaw to be present at the 
dedication of the anditorium. 

As a tribute to Arthur Hill, the chorus and audience 
stood up during the playing of the “Funeral March.” 

Rewe Devares. 


accompanist, 


DeVoe, of Detroit, were 
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304 Sackville Street, Piccadilly W., 
London, England, May to, 1913 


g cast has been selected for the several per- 


es of Rithard Strauss’ “Ariadne in Naxos,” to be 
Majesty's Theater beginning May 27: 

Eva von der Osten 

Otto Marak 

Hermine Beosetti 


Winternitz Dorda 

Anna Hellensleben 
Marie Hoffmann-Onegin 
Carl Armster 


Heinrich Esser 




















UCKINGHAM PALACE AND QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAI 
Ihe Guards’ Band ssing 

j , Joseph Schlembach 

Juan Spivak 


This will be preceded by “Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 


in which Sir Herbert Tree will play the role of Monsieur 
Jourdain 
mnRe 
It may be interesting to reproduce here the letters which 
recently appeared in the column#of the Morning Post, 
written by Sir Herbert Tree to the editor of that paper, to 
lain the circumstances of the arrangements made for 
London to see and hear the Moliére-Strauss comedy op 
Said Sir Herbert Tree [ shall be glad if you will 
ifford me an opportunity of making public the precise 
facts as to the production of Dr. Strauss’ opera in con- 
nection with Moliére’s comedy of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentil 
homme Fate is full of coincidences. More than a year 
I invited Somerset Maugham, the dramatist, to do an 
English version of Moliére’s masterwork, ‘Le Bourgeois 
Gentilhomm To this proposal Mr. Maugham gave his 
read issent nd chose for his titl The Perfect Gentle 
mat Moliére’s comedy has, I believe, never been played 
England except by the late Mr. Coquelin, so 
ong associated with the Comédie Frangais« It was my 
ntention to play the part of Mr. Jourdain, of which Mo 
himself was the original impersonator at the Court of 


Louis XIV Meantime, Dr. Richard Strauss had been di- 


#. Yeatman Griffith “teanus 
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THE OSTROVSKY METHOD solves the prod 
lem of manual flexibility It develops technic, 
elasticity, stretch, speed, looseness, resistance. 
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verting himself by composing the incidental music to a 
German version of ‘Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ to which 
he added an opera called ‘Ariadne auf Naxos,’ the libretto 
of which was written by the German dramatist Hugo von 
Hoffmansthal. The opera was to be a sort of musical epi- 
logue to be presented by M. Jourdain to his guests at the 
conclusion of the play. This delicious outrage on Mo- 
liére’s classic met with an enthusiastic reception on its 
first performance at the State Theater in Stuttgart in Octo- 
ber last. The capital of Wiirtemberg was for this occa- 
sion invaded by music lovers from all parts of the globe, 
and it was my good fortune to witnesss several of the rep- 
resentations of the combined comedy-opera. Thomas 
Beecham and the manager of His Majesty’s Theater be- 
came rivals for the acquisition of this work; the victory 
being with Mr. Beecham, he proposed that we should com- 
bine our forces, with the result that I shall have the honor 
of producing the comedy-opera in conjunction with Mr. 
seecham, who will be responsible for its musical side, and 
for this purpose he has been so fortunate as to secure the 
services of the most distinguished German singers; while 
the manager and the company of His Majesty's Theater 
will enact the comedy, the part of Dorimene being under- 
taken by Phyllis Terry. The production will be on an ap- 
propriately elaborate scale. The first representation is 
fixed for Tuesday, May 27. I need hardly say that I con- 
sider it a great privilege to be associated in this Moliére- 
Strauss enterprise with the enthusiastic young musician 
who has already rendered such distinguished service to 
the music loving public.” 
eRe 

Heinrich Hensel will appear in the title role in the pro- 

ductions of “Lohengrin” to be given at Covent Garden. 
nmre 

Harold Bauer's only recital of this season was given at 

Bechstein Hall, May 8 Mr. Bauer opened his program 








MARGARET MEREDITH 


with the “Italian” concerto by Bach, which was infused 
with a fine musical feeling and presented with all the 
charm of the pianist’s well known differentiation of tone 
color. Following the concerto came the Beethoven son- 
ata in F sharp, op. 78 Mr. Bauer’s readings of Beetho- 
ven are familiar to all music lovers. Here in London he 
has played all the great opus numbers and many of the 
earlier ones, and invariably his interpretations are char- 
acterized by a nobility of sentiment, a directness of mood, 
and the great charm of the virtuoso technic. As a Schu- 
mann interpreter also he is pre-eminent, and in the “Carne- 
val” he presented the changing moods with great clarity of 
conception, proving his own poetic sense and imagination. 
It was a truly wonderful reading of the “Carneval,” full 
of life and a certain vigor that the character of the work 
demands. A group by Brahms came next, numbering 
ballade in D minor (“Edward,” op. 10, No. 1); the E 
minor intermezzo, and B minor capriccio The “Edward” 
ballade proved to be an unfamiliar number, but one of 
interest as played by Mr. Bauer; the intermezzo and 
caprice were delightfully played, the latter in a tempo 
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somewhat slower than the one usually adopted by in- 
terpreters of the B minor capriccio, allegro non troppo. 
Some French compositions—Debussy’s “Children’s Corner” 
and Granado’s “Goyescas,” Nos. 3 and 4, completed the 
program. 
nee 

The first of the annual series of concerts of miscel- 
laneous character given at Albert Hall during the season 
took place May 4, when Madame Melba and Herr Kubelik 
gave the program. The former sang several numbers from 
her repertory—namely, the “Mad Scene” from “Hamlet,” 
the aria “L’amerd” from Mozart's cantata “I! re Pastore” 
and the Bachelet “Chére Nuit”; in the Mozart aria she 
had the assistance of Jan Kubelik and M. Lapierre, pian- 














THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 





ist, and this number was one of the most appreciated on 
the program. Kubelik played the Wieniawski D minor 
concerto, Cornelli’s “La Folia,” and two Spanish dances 
by Sarasate. Both artists were in excellent form and had 
to add many extra numbers to those listed. Madame Mel- 
ba’s voice retains all the charm of flexibility and beauty of 
timbre that is ever associated with the Melba singing an1 
which was displayed to its greatest perfection last Sun- 
day afternoon in the Mozart aria. 
nee 
“Konigskinder,” given at Covent Garden, May 5, was a 
not particularly interesting performance. Dr. Rottenberg 
conducted and two new singers, in Angela Sax as the 
Goose Girl and Herr Ziegler as the King’s Son, made 
their first appearance. Fraulein Sax was suffering from a 
cold, and indulgence was asked for her on that score. 
Herr Ziegler made a fair impression, but he lacked much 
in the necessary distinction of characterization, and he 
was inclined to force his tone. 
neReR,R 
At Queen's Hall last Tuesday evening Margaret Mere- 
dith gave a concert, the program consisting mainly of her 
own compositions, “In Memory of the Passing of King 
Edward VII, May 6, 1910." The complete list of compo- 
sitions by Mrs. Meredith consisted of “Recessional,” to 
the words of Rudyard Kipling, a choral work with organ 
and piano accompaniment; some songs from her two act 
opera, “The Pilgrim’s Way”; the choral work, “The Pass- 
ing of King Edward VII,” with organ and piano accom- 
paniment; “Sursum Corda,” and two songs for contralto. 
The soloists of the concert were Phyllis Lett, Ada Forrest, 
Cecil Fanning, Pablo Casals, Edith Penville and Charles 
Draper. F. B. Kiddle officiated at the organ and Mrs. 
Meredith at the piano, and Arthur Fagge conducted the 
London Choral Society. In a group of songs sung by 
Cecil Fanning, constructed of “Du bist die Ruh” (Schu- 
bert), “Der Erlkénig” (Loewe), “Edward” (by the same 
composer), and Mrs. Meredith’s “If We Must Part,” H. B. 
Turpin accompanied with his usual skill and fine musical 
feeling. “Among the few English women who have 
essayed to write in the larger forms of music,” said F. Gil- 
bert Webb, critic of the Referee, and writer of the pro- 
gram’s analytical notes, “Margaret Meredith holds a promi- 
nent place by reason of the loftiness of her aims and her 
technical resource. Mrs. Meredith began the study of 
music at an early age and showed such marked ability 
that she became a pupil of Ernest Pauer and Edward 
Dannreuther. She first challenged public criticism with a 
musical idyll, entitled ‘The Pilgrim's Way,’ which was pro- 
duced with remarkable success at the Court Theater. In 
addition to the work performed today, Mrs. Meredith's 
productions include a romantic opera, “The Unseen Lover,’ 
‘Requiem on the Death of Queen Victoria,’ sung at the 
Chapel Royal, St. James’; a quintet for piano, violin, cello, 
flute and clarinet; a rhapsody for violin and orchestra, and 
a number of songs.” The first number on the program, 
the “Recessional,” is true in its musical character to Kip- 
ling’s fine poem; it is of the broad “recessional order and 
is a fine patriotic hymn tune. The part writing, again to 
quote the program notes, is independent, but conventional 
contrapuntal devices have been avoided in favor of a mo- 
bility that should reflect most favorably the varying phases 
of sentiment of the poem. Following the “Recessional” 
came the “song cycle” from “The Pilgrim’s Way,” “a mu- 
sical allegory cast in operatic form.” The scene of the 
first act is the “Garden of Life, which borders the Forest 
of Mystery. In its shadows sit the three fates, spinning. 
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Among the flowers Love-in-Life lies sleeping. Through 
the garden comes a maiden picking roses on her way, all 
unconscious that she is so soon to make the acquaintance 
of Love-in-Life and Destiny. As she nears the forest 
Destiny warns her that her song may waken Love-in-Life 
and that his waking will bring her sorrow, but the maiden 
heeds not the warning, and the first act closes with her 
acceptance of Love-in-Life. A year is supposed to elapse 
between the first and second acts. Love-in-Life and the 
maiden are still in the Forest of Mystery. The song cycle 
takes up the story at this point, and relates their mutual 
happiness previous to the storm through which they be- 
come acquainted with the greater joys that can only be 
won by renunciation.” The cycle was sung with great 
taste by’ Ada Forrest, soprano; Phyllis Lett, contralto, 
and Cecil Fanning, baritone, accompanied by Edith Pen- 
ville, flutist; Charles Draper, clarinet, and Mrs. Meredith, 
piano accompanist. The analysis of the choral work, “The 
Passing of King Edward VII,” is very interesting in refer- 
ence to the source of the music's inspiration, which, it was 
stated in the program notes, was inspired by the scene 
outside Buckingham Palace on May 6, 1910, when a huge 
crowd in the deep Shadows of night waited in silent and 
solemn expectancy for the passing of the spirit of “Ed- 
ward the Peacemaker.” In the distance are heard the 
Westminster chimes, then the boom of Big Ben, and before 
the strokes of midnight are completed the voices enter 
pianissimo, to the words by Owen Seaman. Mrs. Mere- 
dith has written some very vocal music for this poem and 
the work was well The apparatuses for the 
sounding of the twelve strokes and for the boom of Big 
Ben were, however, not all they should have been in the 
perfection of their effectiveness. Two songs by Mrs. Mere- 
dith came next, sung with much sympathy by Phyllis Lett. 
They were “Le Coeur sacré” and “Mother's Song,” the lat- 


received. 


ter a song of much refinement and simplicity of character 
—one of the best of Mrs There can be 
no questioning but that “Sursum Corda,” the last number 
on the program last Tuesday night, was the best of all the 
works offered by Mrs. Meredith. It is well written for the 
It was 


Meredith's s« ngs 


voices and has some very good inner voice writing. 
excellently presented by the choir and the following solo- 
ists: Ada Forrest, Phyllis Lett, Cecil Fanning, F. B. Kid- 
die, organist; Mrs. Meredith, pianist, and Pablo Casals, 
who played the small solo number in the body of the work 
and the somewhat lengthy and indefinite prelude. Mr. 
Casals was not in good form. He seemed to be in an 
angry mood and came near to making a scene when the 
moment arrived for the turning of the page of the cello 
part, and there was no one present, or rather in evidence, 
to perform that service for him. This marred greatly the 
opening bars of the prelude. One of the choir men hastily 
left his seat, however, to obey the disturbed sefior, and 
was repaid for his trouble by repeated angrily voiced 
commands to “turn” as the measures rolled on their ruf- 
fled way. 
great success. 
great energy. 


Barring this trifling incident, the concert was a 
It proved Mrs. Meredith's capacity and her 


RRR 
The second sonata and lieder recital given by Paul 
Kochanski, Elsie Swinton and Hamilton Harty brought 


forward a program constructed of the Schumann sonata 
a group of five songs 
Hamilton 


in A minor, for violin and piano; 
by Schumann; a set of Irish variations by 
Harty, and Paderewski’s sonata for violin and piano. 
ensemble work of Mr, Kochanski and Mr. Harty is par- 
ticularly excellent in balance of tone and agreement in 
terpretatively. In the three numbers listed for the two 
artists the unanimity of mood and manner was the great 
characteristic of their readings and at once gave distine- 
tion to their work. A very interesting work is the Pade- 
rewski sonato (op. 13), and one of attractive outline. It 
should be a véry welcome work to the repertory of violin 
and piano works. The third concert by these same three 
artists will be given June ro. 
nner, 

A program constructed exclusively of Russian arid 
Polish songs was given by Madame d’Onyszkiewicz at 
Bechstein Hall, May 6, with Richard Epstein as accom- 
panist. Madame d’Onyszkiewicz, who possesses a well 
trained soprano voice, is an artist of much taste and mu- 
sical intelligence. Her first group of songs, some six in 
number, were sung in Polish, and among them was a 
“Lithuanian” song by Chopin, a delightful number of great 
musical charm, and “Disappointment,” by Karlowicz, also 
of great charm. Some ten songs, in Russian, numbered 
among her songs by Borodin, Tschaikowsky and 
Tscherepnin,-in which the singer scored a great success 
The first performance in London of some Siberian exiles’ 
songs was greatly enjoyed by the audience, as were also 
three Russian gypsy songs The program was one of 
great interest, and was particularly well interpreted, 
artistically and vocally. Mr. Epstein proved a most sym- 
pathetic accompanist. 


The 


Aurelio Giorni, pianist (member of the Royal St. Cecilia 
Academy in Rome), made his first London appearance at 


Aeolian Hall, May 5, when, in a varied program, he gave 
proof of exceptional gifts, interpretatively and technically 
Signor Giorni was born in Perugia, Italy, in 1895, and is 
therefore in his eighteenth year. His father, a well known 
Italian painter, is a grandson of the celebrated Damsh 
lhorwaldsen, and his mother, an American by 
Signor Giorni 15 


sculptor, 
birth, is a singer and teacher of voice. 
a pupil of Sgambati. In 1908 he entered the Conscrvatory 
in Rome under Sgambati, and in 1911 he graduated with 
the highest honors, he being then but fifteen years of age. 
He has played at the symphony concerts in Rome, has 
given recitals in Switzerland, and in March of this year 
gave his first recital in Berlin, where he was most favor- 
ably received. He is unquestionably very talented and 
has a fine discriminating sense of musical values He 
Bach-Liszt 
fugue in G minor, which he played with great brilliancy 
and 
followed 


opened his program with the fantaste and 


faultless technic The Schumann symphonic etudes 


and were interpreted with much maturity of 


feeling. In three numbers by Chopin—nocturne, op. 72, No 


1; the barcarole, and E major scherzo—the young artist 


was especially interesting; the barcarole in particular was 
played with great poetic feeling and charm \ 
Brahms’ second riap- 


compos 
tion by Sgambati entitled “Nenia ;” 
a concert study, op. 1, No. 1, by Paul de Schlozer 


and a theme and variations in old style, op. 1, the young 


sody ° 


pianist’s own composition, completed the program. Good 


musicianship, sincerity and charm dominate all the read 














Presents the Violinist 


Mr. Albert Spalding 


*accompanied by 


Mr. André Benoist 
























ings by Signor Giorni, and proclaim an interesting future 
for him 


a 


Joan Manén, the Spanish violinist, gave a concert at 
Bechstein Hall, May 7, 
Franco-Zuffelato, pianist 
pervades all Manén’s readings distinguished his playing ol 


when he was assisted by Rino 


The sense of refinement which 


the Max Bruch Scottish fantasia; three unaccompanied 
numbers, namely, adagio and allegro in C by Bach; ballet 
music by Gluck-Manén, and “The Cuckoo,” by Daquin 
Manén; also a second group composed of the Sarasate 


“Serenade Andalouse,” a gavotte by Martini-Manén, and an 
arrangement 


All these compositions, with which may be in 


made by the violinist of an humoreske by 
Hubay. 
cluded the Max Bruch, call for great finish of playing and 
the fine artistic sense of qualities in which Maneén is pre 
eminent. 


mane 


Baria Levinskaja, the young Russian pianist, who will 
shortly be heard in London, made her debut in England 
with the Birmingham Symphony Orchestra, under Julian 
Clifford, April 7, when she played the Listz concerto in 
E flat and the Liszt “Mephisto” Miss 
was enthusiastically received by her audience and scored 


waltz. Levinskaja 


a great success. 


Ree 


An interesting concert was given at Queen's Hall, May 


7. when George H. Shapiro, a musician of much 


promise, conducted an orchestra of some ninety-five mem 


young 


bers in the “Meistersinger” overture; Schumann's fourth 
symphony, in D minor; the Goldmark “Sakuntala” over 
ture, and in the accompaniments to some songs and the 
Beethoven G major piano concerto. The orchestra num 
bers some twenty-six ladies in the various string sections 
and this feature of the ensemble will, it is expected, and 
as it was stated in the program notes “help to break down 
the prejudice existing against women playing in protes 
sional orchestras, and prove their inclusion does not de 
tract from the strength and efficiency of its playing, but 
rather increases its finish and sensitiveness.” The brass 
section of the orchestra—the horns, trumpets, trombones, 
tuba, tympani player, percussion man, the librarian; the 





woodwind—flutes, piccolo, oboe, cor anglais, clarinets and 


bassoons, were all members of the London Symphony Or 
chestra and the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, mostly of the 
former. And in the string section there was a goodly 
sprinkling of men from these same two orchestras, dis 

} 


persed in the first violins, the second violins, violas, and 


particularly in the cellos and basses. So, if the quality 
of tone produced by the orchestra was superlatively good, 
That 


questions, 


it was simply, as it should be there are many 


good women violinists no one und there is 


really no sane reason why they should be debarred from 
membership in any professional orchestra The only de- 
sideratum should be 


lady 


efhcirency, and alter these twenty-five 
violinists have had a little 
skilful discipline and training of Mr 


Shapiro, the London Symphony Orchestra and the Queen's 


~ 


or twenty-six 


more ¢xX- 


perience under the 


Hall Orchestra, may find some of them knocking at their’ 


deors for admission as regular members \ pleasing in 


terpretation of the Beethoven concerto was given by 


Myra Hess, and Phyllis Lett sang some songs by Mr 
Shapiro, and the “Che faro senza Euridice,” by Gluck 
Mr. Shapiro has much natural talent and it is ovly a 
question of time and a little more experience in conduct 
ing and he will forge forward into a prominent and per 
manent place in London's musical life 


EVELYN KABSMANN 


MUSIC IN COLUMBUS, 
Columbus, Ohio, May 8&8, to613 

The Musical Art Society had its annual election of offi 

cers Harry 


MacDonald, 


The new officers are 


Maud Wentz 


luesday evening, May 6 


J. Westerman, president; vice 


president; Mabel Black, secretary, and Arthur Shannon 
treasurer The society has retained Samuel Richard 
Gaines as director. One concert has been given during the 


past year, and another is planned for the early autumn 
a & ©@ 
\ new magazine of music has been started in Colun 
baus, entitled The Ideal 
nae 
The Girls’ Music Club had its final concert for the sea 





son Saturday afternoon, May The officers for the new 
year are Mabel Rathbun, president; Louisa Ackerman, 
vice-president; Ethel Guill, secretary, and Alice Laugh 
ridge, treasurer 

nue 

Saturday afternoon, May 24, will bring the third of Ella 
May Smith's students’ recitals The progran ill include 
piano compositions only, and will offer the following num 
bers Concerto, D minor, adagio (two pianos), by Men 
delssohn, Mildred Ebert and Ethel Albright mata, | 
major, No. 7, allegro, Mozart, Miss Albright 
etude, C sharp minor (Chopin), and staccato caprice 
(Vogrich), Miss Ebert Warum,” op. 12, and noveletten, 
by Schumann, Miss Albright ‘Capriccio Brillant, 

22, Mendelssohn (two pianos), Misses Ebert and Albright 
RRR, 

An interesting concert will be given at the Madison 
Avenue Church ffs evening by Mabel Hoyt McCray, so 
prano; Lena Arrick Heaton, piano Arthur Shannon, 
baritone; Harry J]. Westerman, bass, and William Dallas 
Campbell, whistler [his concert is for the benefit of the 


flood sufferers 
nner, 

The teachers’ recitals are beginning to come on with 
great regularity now, there being several of more or k 
significance every day The Wallace Conservatory pre 
ents a class of intermediate students, Saturday afternoon 
in the chapel, and the following week the senior recital 
will be held. Eita May Sirn 


German Conservatory Concert. 





Pupils studying piano, violin and voice mt in an 
evening of music May 13 at College of Music Hall, 12% 
130 East Fifty-eight treet, New York, the pupils bet 


students at the affiliated German Conservatory of M 


Hein and Fraemcke, director Marta Klein, pianist 
the most advanced musically and technicall and she 
played the Schumann concerto in such fashion as to bring 
her resounding appla ise She was also tl very satis 
factory accompanist for the singers of the evening. Edna 
Wuestenhoefer played Wieniawski's “Souvenir de Mos- 
cou” so well that she had t return to the tave to bow 
Ameha (,oetzinger ang two short ongs b Mrs R cl 
with good expression and enunciatios he, too, had an 
encore recall 

Others who all deserve a good word, bearing their are 
in the program of eleven numbers with dignity and credit 
were Miss« M. Sunderman, K. Hill, L. Fischer. M 
Bruns, Anna Dauner, Miriam Parmet, Victoria Senger 
and Anna M. Albertirf®, all pianist Alice Bruns and Le 
Dascheff, violinist and Louise Armsheimer, vocalist 

It is announced that the date of the annual commence 
ment of the German Conservatory is Tuesday evening 
June 17, at the Engineers’ Society Building, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street 

The College of Music commencement is set for Thurs- 


day evening, June 12. 
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Twelve Successful Philadelphia Musicians. 


Of the many Philadelphia musicians whose names have 
become prominent there are twelve at least who deserve 
ticular mention for the work they have accomplished. 
in the cover of this issue appear their photographs and 
bricf sketch of each is outlined in the following para- 





graphs: 
Hemnricw PritzNer, PIANIST. 
Heinrich Pfitzner, the well known German pianist, has 
gained prominence as an artist. A descendant of a family 
musicians, dating back for generations, Mr. Pfitzner 
maintained not only their enviable reputation, but also 
has established, through his own efforts, a name desery- 
ing of credit. He is the possessor of a strong personality 
and superb technic. His programs are never tiresome, and 
his audiences are invariably large and enthusiastic. Mr. 
Pfitzner has gained fame in Europe as well as in the 
United States, and in addition to his performances in 
many parts of this country he has appeared in recital be- 
fo the Empress Frederick of Germany, the Crown 
Prince of Greece and the Princess of Hesse, on each 
ision winning a triumph. 
Mr. Pfitzner recently returned from a successful recital 
tour through the Middle West, and the following criticism 


from the pen of Dr. N. Wray, in the Taylor University 

Bulletin, is selected as a suitable example of the praise 
received 

recital by Heinrich Pfitzner was a triumph of artisti 

ge It was an extraordinary performance eliciting prv 
ppiause 

M Ptitzner evinced unexcelled power of interpretation and 

! every number with skill and fervor, which inspired his 

thence and bespoke the master of his art, 
In addition to his pianistic capabilities, Mr. Pfitzner is 


a composer of repute. At the concert given by the Phila 
delphia Manuscript Society and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in the Academy of Music, April 2, one of his compositions, 
a scherzo, was played, Commenting upon it, the Philadel- 


phia Star says 


I 1s a theme a quotation from Schopenhauer . . This 
ser has admirably presented in musical tones, 
ely modern manner lt is a very worthy composition, 


Eveanor Gace, CONTRALTO 


Eleanor Gage, contralto, is an artist of whom great 
things are expected ere long. Miss Gage’s voice possesses 
a wide range, full of fine possibilities, and her repertory 


is by no means small. Her charming personality is an 
additional attraction 

The criticisms that have constantly followed Miss Gage’s 
appearances have been very complimentary to herself as 


well as to her teacher. The time she has spent under the 
guidance of Grace Welsh-Piper has developed much, and 
all who have heard her agree that she is an artist to be 
reckoned with 

Wittiam Latta Nassau, Lectrure-RecirAListT AND 


COORGANIST. 
Descendant from a long list of scholarly ancestors and 
lucators—among them C. W. Nassau, former president 
of Lafayette College; John C. Green, founder of the 
uwrenceville School; Professor Dubois, from whose acad- 
emy originated the University of Pennsylvania; Dr. Al 
lison, the University of Pennsylvania's first provost; Mr. 
Nassau, his father, who is the author of several historical 


novels and a well known scientific work—William Latta 
Nassau, the well known lecturer and organist, has achieve: 
position of much importance in Philadelphia music 


ircles 
Like his ancestors, Mr. Nassau possesses a deep love 
for literature and music. He started piano work at the 


ot five vears and developed rapidly. Entering Prince 
} 


n University, he became the accompanist of the Glee 
Club and also chapel organist. He appeared with the 
Princeton Glee Club on tour in various parts of the coun 

other places at Steinway Hall, New York; 
Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Louisville, Ky.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Cedar Rapids, Mich.; Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Graduating with the class of 1884, being awarded the 
degree of B. A., he soon won a free scholarship at the 
New York National Conservatory of Music by playing 
before a committee, of which Rafael Joseffy, Adele Mar 
guilles and Dr. Samuel P. Warren were members. He 
later studied organ under Dr. Warren. 

Mr. Nassau is now associated with the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists and is or 
ganist and musical director at the Lutheran Church of 
the Holy Communion, Philadelphia, where there is a 


mixed choir of twenty-five voices and a quartet of these 
prominent soloists: Agnes Thomson Neely, soprano; 
Mabel L. Angeloty, alto; P. L. Donath, tenor, and Robert 
Schurig, baritone At the Lutheran Church this year. 
Mr. Nassau gave Clough Leiter's “Righteous Branch,” Dr 
Parker's “Holy Child,” Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” Mendels 
sohn's “Hymn of Praise” and Jadassohn’s “Trostlied,” the 


latter being presented for the first time in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Nassau has led choral societies in Newark, Del.; Ur- 
sinus College, Collegeville, Pa.; the Mannheim Glee Club, 
West Philadelphia Choral Society. Two years ago he 
began a course of lectures on the programs played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. This was followed by a second 
series that same season, given by request under personal 
auspices, and last year he gave the same course again un- 
der the patronage of the University Extension Society ; 
he is now on their list of lecturers. He has also been 
invited to appear before the Princeton University student 
body, Princeton, N. J., and deliver a lecture. He has 
given organ and lecture recitals, among other places, at 
Ursinius College, Virginia Polytechnic Institution, Law- 
renceville School, Princeton University, and Hollins Col- 
lege. 

All of Mr. Nassau’s lecture-recitals have been well re- 
ceived. ‘Ihe fact that he illustrates them with the aid of 
organ or piano proves an additional attraction. Mr. Nas- 
sau’s wife, a talented dramatic soprano, has aided him at 
many of his recitals. Next season promises to be one 
of the best this artist has ever experienced. His lectures 
being in a popular vein are interesting and entertaining, 
and can be given with or without the aid of his assisting 
soloists. 

AucusTINE HauGutTon, Soprano. 

Augustine Haughton, soprano, has been heard frequent- 
ly in recital and concert work. She is a pupil of Herbert 
Wilbur Greene, of Carnegie Hall, New York, and is rap- 
idly gaining a wide reputation in Philadelphia for her fine 
voice. Residents and students at Princeton, N. J., have 
become admirers of Miss Haughton, and in other places 
outside of Philadelphia where she has appeared she has 
always met with a hearty welcome. 

Miss Haughton began her lessons in Philadelphia with 
J. C. Warbrust, later going to Frieda Ashforth, in New 
York. From Madame Ashforth she went to Belle Ranski, 
in Philadelphia, and next studied with Mr. Greene. Miss 
Haughton is at present a member of the Song Cycle Quar- 
tet and the St. Luke’s Choir, the latter being considered 
one of the best mixed choirs in Philadelphia. 

Referring to some of Miss Haughton’s recent successes, 
the following criticisms from the press are herewith ap- 
pended: 

Miss Haughton, who possesses a high voice of pure, sweet, quality, 
sang with marked taste and expression the several numbers of an 
Indian song cycle by Cadman, three folksongs by Stanford, Mac- 
Dowell and Sausay, and among other selections the aria “Viast 
d’arte, vissi d’amore” from Puccini's *“Tosca,” which showed her 
voice to especial advantage, and in which she exhibited excellent 


control and not a little in the way of dramatic power and variety 
of expression.—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 





Miss Haughton has an exceptionally beautiful voice of wide range. 
Her high notes are exquisite and well managed. Her singing of 
“Vissi d’arte, vissi d'amore,” made her audience wish for more 
songs of that type.—Princeton (N. J.) Press 





A song recital yesterday by Augustine Maughton in New Cen- 
tury Hall was one of the most interesting musical events of the 
season. Miss Haughton'’s artistic rendition of the program was 
witness to her skill and sympathetic understanding. She is the 


postessor of a beautiful voice which has been trained more 


with a view to conserving a certain haunting timbre rather than 
developing strength to the limit of which it is capable.—-Philadel 
phia Public Ledger. 

Errig Letanp, ViIoLINIst. 

Effie Leland was born in Baltimore, Md. When quite 
young her parents, who were musicians of no mean ability, 
removed to Philadelphia. Miss Leland’s playing at once 
atttracted the attention of J. W. Jost, one of Philadel- 
phia’s pioneer musicians, who, after having instructed her 
for some time, interested other musicians in her behalf, 
he having noted attractive possibilities for her future. She 
graduated from the Philadelphia Musical Academy, and 
was immediately enrolled as a member of the faculty of 
that institution. She is still an ardent. student, and is 
proud of the fact that she has received her entire musical 
education in the city of Philadelphia. 

For six years she has been a member of the faculty 
and solo violinist of the orchestra of the Pocono Pines 
Assembly, a summer Chautauqua, located in Monroe 
County, Pa. Her ability as a solo violinist has elicited 
praise from the public and press. 

The following newspaper comments give some indica- 
tion of the high esteem in which she is held: 

Miss Leland is making such rapid strides in her art that she 
bids fair to become a player of more than ordinary ability. She 
possesses, in addition to lots of temperament, a good, reliable 
technic and a poise and lack of affectation that are refreshing 


and unusual, She made a fine impression on her audience and was 
warmly applauded.—Philadelphia Record. 





Miss Leland rendered her numbers most artistically —Philadel- 
phia North American. 





Miss Leland’s superb playing fully justified ali that has beén 


said of her proficiency. She is a finished artist, and the recital 
was a pronounced success.—Ihe West Jersey Press, Camden, N. }. 





She played Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo Capriccioso” with much bril- 
liancy.—Camden (N. J.) Post Telegram. 


Epwarp SHippen VAN Leer, TENOR. 


Edward Shippen Van Leer is of German, Welsh and 
English stock and began his singing early in life. At the 
age of nine years he became soprano soloist at the 
Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia, where he remained 
four years. At this time his voice began to change and 
he took up the study of piano with a pupil of David Wood. 
Regaining his voice as a tenor after a lapse of five years, 
he studied concert and oratorio under Nicholas Douty 
four seasons and spent four years under W. Warren 
Shaw, with whom he is now coaching. He has filled the 
following positions as tenor soloist: Christ P. E. Church, 
Media, Pa.; St. James P. E. Church and Church of the 
Advocate, Philadelphia, and is at present tenor soloist 
at the Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia. Mr. Van 
Leer has appeared with the following societies: Philadel- 
phia Choral Society, Mendelssohn Club, Orpheus Club, 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, Savoy Opera Company, the 
Arion Society at Allentown, Pa.; also at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., during the season of 1911, and with various ora- 
torio societies throughout the country. 

Referring to his success at Chautauqua, the Chautauqua 
Daily of July, 1911, says: 

Edward Shippen Van Leer, the tenor, has been well schooled m 
the art of bel canto. His successes have been won in three fields, 
namely, recital, concert and oratorio. The timbre of Mr. Van 


Leer's voice is sweet and true, and his intelligence has enhanced his 
value as a singer. 


Mivprep Faas, Soprano. 


Mildred Faas has always proven a delight to her audi- 
ences. Under the careful teaching of E. Aline Osgood- 
Dexter, formerly of England; F. Edmund Edmunds, of 
Philadelphia, and Frank King Clark, of Berlin, this tal- 
ented singer has risen rapidly in her vocal work. Fol- 
lowing her German studies with Karl Miiller, head kapell- 
meister in Bayreuth, Miss Faas spent two winters in Ber- 
lin, where she gave a recital on February 20, 1912. She 
was heard in many German houses, and formed the ac- 
quaintance of Prof. Hans Hermann and his wife, at whose 
home Miss Faas was heard many times. On one of these 
occasions, at her recital, Professor Hermann played Miss 
Faas’ accompaniments in a group of five of his songs and 
later engaged her to sing for a society of which he was a 
member. He also wrote a song which he dedicated to her. 

Since her return to America, Miss Faas has been busy 
with concert and recital work in Philadelphia. Each sea- 
son has brought her a still larger number of engagements 
and her popularity never was as marked as at the present 
time. However, it is not in Philadelphia alone that Miss 
Faas has gained her reputation on this side of the At- 
lantic, for she has been heard favorably in many parts of 
the country and has won much praise, particularly at con- 
certs in Morristown, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; Jamestown, 
N. Y., and Worcester, Mass. 

Miss Faas has many qualities that are only found in an 
artist of great talent. The rich color of her tones, the 
thoroughness of her phrasing, and the magnitude of her 
conception are but a few of the achievements this artist 
possesses. [er interpretation is always well thought out 
and her fine control is a worthy asset. The favorable im- 
pression which Miss Faas has created wherever she has 
been heard has helped her tremendously and her popu- 
larity is becoming more manifest each season. 

Mary Estaer Newkirk, ConrrAtro. 


Mary Esther Newkirk, a Philadelphia contralto, is just 
completing a successful season and is counting upon even 
a larger series of recitals and concerts in the fall. Miss 
Newkirk has studied with George Fergusson, of Berlin, 
Germany; Oscar Saenger, of New York, and with Nich- 
olas Douty, of Philadelphia. She ix a member of several 
prominent musical organizations, including the Mendels- 
sohn Club and the Matinee Musical Choral. She is also 
the contralto soloist with the Mozart Quartet, the other 
members being Helen McNamee Bentz, soprano; Charles 
Aiken, tenor, and Charles Shuttleworth, bass, and in ad- 
dition she sings first alto in the New Century Quartet 
with Abbie Reely, Susan Ericsson Leonard and Agnes 
Reifsnyder. She is contralto soloist in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church at Germantown, Pa., and has sung in 
several other prominent churches. 

Following are criticisms concerning some of her recent 
appearances: 

Miss Newkirk possesses an unusually well trained voice and sings 
with remarkable care and precision, showing herself to be a sincere 
devotee of her art. It is seldom that one hears a voice of such 
remarkable sweetness and purity of tone. In the lower register. 
Miss Newkirk’s ‘voice is particularly rich and full. Miss Newkirk 
also showed herself to be an artist of the first rank as well as a 
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singer, by the taste and understanding with which she interpreted a 
program so cosmopolitan and widely diversified.—The Daily Prince- 
tonian, Princeton, N. J. 





General applause followed Mary Newkirk’s singing of Strauss’ 
“Traum durch die Dammerung” and the ever delightful “Lenz” by 
Hildach.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





Miss Newkirk has a rich contralto voice which she uses with 
artistic finish and which she controls perfectly.—Philadelphia En- 
quirer. 





She is an unusually intelligent singer, who feels her songs and 

interprets them with sentiment and appreciation. She sang the 
splendid “Endymion” of Liza Lehmann with real effect. 
Miss Newkirk sings entirely without notes, which lends addtional 
charm to entertainments of this kind, and as it was a great pleasure 
to hear so many lovely songs, the recital yesterday had a particular 
value of its own.—Philadelphia Press. 





Her sympathetic tone and warmth of temperament made a deep 
impression and she was compelled to respond to an encore.— 
Daily Princetonian, Princton, N. J. 


contralto 
which 


voice of great 
she has under 


Miss Newkirk possesses a beautiful 
range, pure quality, flexibility and 


perfect control.—Philadelphia Inquirer 


power, 


May Porter, OrGanist AND CuHorus Conpuctor. 

May Porter has had wide experience and stands in the 
front rank of Philadelphia musicians. As director of the 
Cantaves, a Philadelphia organization of women singers, 
she has taken active part in the musical life of that city, 
and her connection with the Church of the Holy Apostles, 
of which she has been organist until recently, and the Al- 
Alsmoth, another chorus of young women, of which she is 
director, has given her an even wider reputation. 

Miss Porter received her musical education in Philadel- 
phia, where she studied piano with Alonzo Stone and 
Ellis Clark Hammann, organ with the late David D. Wood, 
and theory with Dr. Hugh A. Clark, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. She received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music from the University of Pennsylvania and later went 
abroad, where she traveled extensively, meeting noted or- 
ganists such as Sir Frederick Bridge, of Westminster 
Abbey; Marchant, of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, and 
others. 

Well known as the organist of the Church of the Holy 
Apostles, which position she gave up recently to become 
organist and choir director of St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, Miss Porter has gained considerable fame as a 
concert organist, having been heard in several recitals at 
Drexel Institute, in many churches in and around the vi- 
cinity of Philadelphia, in many private residences, and re- 
cently performed on the organ in Wanamaker’s Phila- 
delphia store and on the new organ in the Central High 
School. As chorus conductor, Miss Porter’s work in the 
last few years has been constantly before the public. This 
spring she organized and rehearsed a mixed. chorus of 
seventy young men and women to lead the music at the 
Lenten evangelistic services in connection with the Church 
of the Holy Apostles, and out of this has grown a sepa- 
rate chorus, a young men’s glee club, which has been 
placed under Miss Porter’s instruction. 

Mary Wooorrerp Fox, Pianist. 

Mary Woodfield Fox is a pianist of unusual gifts. Grad- 
uating from the University of Pennsylvania, where Dr. 
Hugh A. Clarke is head of the music department, Miss 
Fox was accepted as a pupil by Constantin von Sternberg, 
the Russian pianist and composer, who has long resided 
in Philadelphia. She has rapidly risen by means of hard 
study to her present enviable position. Miss Fox was suc- 
cessful as the soloist with the Philadelphia Orchestra dur- 
ing the seasofi of 1911-1912, and has won praise for her 
playing of Schumann, Grieg, Beethoven C minor and Mac- 
Dowell D minor concertos. She has won distinction in 
New York and other large cities, as well as in Philadel- 
phia, for her recent concert and recital work. 

Appended is a tribute paid Miss Fox by her teacher, 
Constantin von Sternberg, and also Philadelphia press 
criticisms which tell of her success there: 

Among the recent aspirants for public honors, I know of none 
more entitled to serious consideration than Mary Woodfield Fox. 
Her earnest thoroughly reliable technic, 
elegance of style and innate musical temperament, aided by an 
extensive and well selected repertory, make her playing thoroughly 
artistic and enjoyable. I feel sate in predicting a successful career 
for her.—Constantin von Sternberg 


studies, combined with 


A pianist new to Philadelphia audiences, and who made a splen- 
did impression in a varied and difficult program, was presented at 
the Fortnightly Club last night :n the person of Mary Woodfield 
Fox. Miss Fox exhibits fine technical equipment and a 
breadth of conception that reveals the true musical nature.—Phile- 
deiphia Kecord, February 24, 1911. 





Miss Fox's rendition of the Grieg concerto in A minor, given 
with grace, certitude and expressive appreciation, won instant recog- 
nition.—Philadeiphig North American, November 16, 1911. 


Miss Fox comes to her work equipped with efficient and de 
pendable technical resources, and in the matter of interpretation 
gives evidence of careful consideration of inner meanings. Her 
program varied from a Becthoven sonata to a Chopin group, the 


rendering of Schumann's “Etudes Symphoniques” being particularly 
eftective.—Philadelphia Bulletin, February 24, 1911. 





Mary Woodfield Fox, a pianist of much ability and considerable 
attainments, played the Grieg A minor concerto with much emo 
onal eloquence and technical efficiency.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Assirzt R. Keery, Soprano. 


Abbie R. Keely’s father, Henry J. Keely, began to teach 
her when she was about twelve years old. He was for 
thirty-six years organist and choirmaster of Gethsemane 
Baptist Church, Philadelphia, and it was in the choir of 
150 boys and girls that she received her first training. Her 
first quartet position was in the Ashbourne Presbyterian 
Church, Elkins Park, Pa., and from there she went to the 
Jewish Synagogue Keneseth Israel, where, at the age of 
twenty-two, she became the soprano soloist at an increase 
of $300 in salary—the other members of the quartet being 
Nicholas Douty, tenor; Reba Whitaker Zimmerman, alto, 
and Robert Schurig, baritone. Miss Keely then took up 
her studies under Mr. Douty, with whom she has been for 
a number of years. She is now singing in the Calvary 
Methodist Church, where Ellis Clark Hammann is the or- 
ganist. 

Miss Keely’s engagements during the season just clos- 
ing have been numerous. She has been heard frequently 
m oratorio, including “The Messiah,” “Elijah,” “St. Paul,” 
“Sir Oluf,” and in a large variety of solo and choral se- 
lections. Miss Keely has been teaching vocal music for 
seven years, and numbers among her pupils many talented 
singers. 

Mary S. Warrer, Harpist. 


Mary S. Warfel, the poular young harpist, has won con- 
stant favor during the past season. 
from German families of exceptional musical attainments, 
she is thus musically well born; and having pursued her 
studies under 
America she is musically well bred 


Having descended 


some of the most celebrated masters in 

Evincing great talent for the piano at an early age she 
has continued to take every advantage of a thorough train- 
ing After concluding the course, with honors, from the 
Conservatory of Music at St. Mary's College, Notre Dame, 
Ind., she studied further with Constantin von Sternberg 
Her ensemble work on harp, as well as piano with Rich- 
ard Seidel, first violinist of the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra, is worthy of praise 

Realizing the possibilities of the harp, Miss Warfel has 
accomplished much, and her solo services are in demand 

In her recent European tour Miss Warfel had the honor 
of playing at a recital in the palatial residence of Senorita 
Baldacci in Florence, Italy, where she won from the critics 
present warm approval for her artistic efficiency. 

In Miss Warfel’s annual appearance with the Woman's 
Philharmonic Chorus of 
chosen instrumefft always evokes the enthusiasm of the 
cultured and critical assemblage. In her recital with Dr. 
J. Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem, Pa., she played brilliantly, 
with expression and a remarkable tone. Aside from her 


Baltimore, her mastery of her 


numerous engagements Miss Warfel devotes part of her 
time to teaching. 
Pus Weisu-Sutor MANAGEMENT 
All of the above named artists, in addition to numerous 
others, are under the Welsh-Sutor management, 10 South 
Eighteenth street, Philadelphia. Many of the artists be- 
ing cared for by the Welsh-Sutor firm have an interna- 
tional reputation and have performed with success in va- 
rious parts of this country as well as abroad. 
This concern is also managing, among others, the fol 
lowing artists: Susan Ericsson 
Reifsnyder, alto; 


Leonard, soprano; Agnes 
Grace Graf, cellist; Wesley Knox, bari- 
tone; Caryl Perot, soprano; 
ist; Henry Guerney, tenor; Katharine T. G 
soprano; Elizabeth 


Broomell, 


Helen Reed-Alexander, harp- 
Wales, lyric 
Swift-Faulkner, violinist; Jeannette 
and impersonator; Philip G 
Goepp, lecture-recitalist and pianist (Mr. Goepp is the 
author of “The Symphonies and Their Meanings”) ; Marie 
L. Myers, flute; Elizabeth Seamon Ford, soprano; Flor- 
Price Frederick W. Wyatt, bari- 
Grace Ackroyd-Rowe, pianist and accompanist 


Turner reader 


ence Beeson, contralto; 
tone ; 


ola Jenny 


Minnie T. 


; Vie 
Clifford Vaughn and 
Emma L. 


pianist and acc 


Wright 


mpanist 


pianists and accompanists; 


lrapper, musical discourses. (Advertisement.) 
Joint Recital of Madge Miller and Maud Powell. 
The following is the program of the 
Madge Miller, contralto, and Maud 
assisted by Harold Osborn Smith, pianist, given under the 


joint recital by 


Px ye ll, violinist, 


auspices of the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., 





Monday evening, May 5, 1013 
Cencerto, E minor, op, 64 Mendelssohn 
Ma e Powell 
lreock’ne Blumen Schubert 
lied aus der Ferne Beethoven 
Von Kwiger Liebe Brahms 
Miss Miller 
Air . Tenaglia 
Preludium ec allegro Pugnani 
Madame Powell 
Contemplation Widor 
Psyche x Paladilhe 
Mandoline Debussy 
Hungarian Dance, A major Brahms (Joachim) 
SES saves cece Beethoven 
Minute Waltz Chopin (Powell) 
Seenes de la Csarda Hubay 
Madame Powell 
The Leaves and the Wind Leoni 
Good Night Rubinstein 
When the Night Comes Carpenter 
Spring Tost 
Mise Mille 
Grace Freeman in New York. 

Grace Freeman, the well known California violinist 
who has been in Paris for the’ past year for the purpose 
of study and observation, is now in New York, where 
she plans to remain permanently Miss Freeman is al 


ready engaged for some appearan in New England dur 


ing the approaching summer 








Engagement 
Extraordinary 


GERMANY’S GREATEST CONTRALT 






The Star of the 
Hamburg Opera 





Kansas City, Baltimore, 
Va., New Orleans, etc., etc. 


Ottilie Metzeer 


Will be in America during February and 
March, 1914, for 20 ap 


ALREADY BOOKED FOR 


St. Louis: Symphony Orchestra, Feb. 5, 6, first appearance 
this season. Boston: Symphony Hall, March Ist. Chicago: 
Washington, Cleveland, Richmond, 





New York: N. Y. Philharmonic, Three Appearances 


And N. Y. Oratorio Society, March 28th, Beethoven’s 
Messa Solemnis, the last appearance before sailing. 


“No Applications West of Omaha can be Entertained” 


rances only 















Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 


437 Fifth Ave., New York 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE OSTROVSKY METHOD. 








he expression “fact and fancy” conveys to each of us 
idea of contrast. Only a few individuals can realize 
without stopping for consideration that the hardest and 
born facts can have a poetic interest; that sci 
is not necessarily the enemy of romance. Some one 
has said that the patent office is the treasury of dreams; 
f them fantastic, some ludicrous, some of them 
ightmares; some are dreams for alleviating the misery 
the wo! thers are visions of the death and destruc- 
m of mankin fhe interest surrounding any tale ot 
invention is undeniable, whether dealing with mouse traps 

rs; but a story of an invention applied to musi 

what could be more interesting ¢ 

The clement of romance which pervades the life story ot 
every ntor, great or small, celebrated or forgotten, 
er been better illustrated than by the story of 
ry Ostrovsky; escape from Russia to England. The 
terrible massacres of the Jews in Russia are well known, 
Ostrovsky, himself a Jew, owes his life to the friendship 
by the Russian chief of police. His theories 
garding the teaching of technic had created no little stir 
Odessa, the artistic center of the southern half of Rus- 
i, but tl young artist, pedagogue and inventor had 
declined all offers of assistance toward pub 


his ideas. When the storm burst he fled, leaving 
| behind him, and arrived in London almost 


ible to speak a word of English, his only 


ivings from the wreck of home and career—a thousand 
pag { man ript setting forth the theories based upon 
the experience of his eighteen years of teaching in Russia, 
Che name of Dr. Adolf Brodsky, the chief of the Royal 
College of Music in Manchester, will be remembered if 
ther on than the dedication to him by Tschai 

kow f vidlin concerto, When Dr. Brodsky heard 
that there was a Russian violinist in London who offered 
take olute beginners and bring them to that stage 
levelopment in six months that they could play the 
Kreutzer etudes for the violin, he refused to believe in its 
{ i Only after reading the Russian manuscripts 
of Mr. Ostrovsky he expressed the desire to see these 
t lutionary 1 ries practically demonstrated. After 
pet illy examining a class of beginners with Mr. Os 
troy {ter six months’ tuition, Brodsky became the first 
champi f the Ostrovsky method in England. Others 
m followed, among them such artists as I eopold Auer, 
rut le Sauret Mischa | Iman, Franz Drdla and John Dunn. 
the old established publishing house of J. Curwen & Sons, 
whose nam the synonym for solidity and the guarantee 


published Mr. Ostrovsky’s “Hand Book for 


of excellence, I 


Teacher 


Pupils began tb flock to Mr. Ostrovsky from all over 


the world Young artists and teachers began to inquire 
nto the new method, and Mr. Ostrovsky was induced to 
announce publicly the principle of the method by whichn 
he obtained such marvelous results The underlying 
isis of his system is the belief that “the would-be artist 
posse the hands of an artist; without them he can 
artistic techni Although the statement was 


uns had unconsciously been attempting to obey 
he mi neiple ever since the art of playing began. 
had been usually unavailing; for not 
mut of ten thousand who tried to play the 


i wr cello ever succeeded in acquiring even 
technic, and hardly one of fifty thousand at- 
rfection of a Zimbalist, Elman or Kubelik, 
he village blacksmiths who sing in church on Sunday 
not dream of rivaling Caruso, for they are tolerably 
i that t r voices have not the Caruso range or 
the musical world is full of young Smiths 
\ ‘ ure te as sure they can play the vio 
mini r the piano like Liszt if they only 
ne e th or find the right method, It is just 
is sensible to believe that if one stayed under water long 
ne could gt gills like a fish as to think that 
tising the instrument will develop the Paganini-Liszt 
an type from that of the Smith-Brown. 

It was t I gnition by Mr. Ostrovsky of the need 
fe ne means of manual development simultaneously 
with practice at the instrument which led to his invention 
f the Ostrovsky apparatus and appliances which Zim 


balist says “mark a new epoch in the teaching of violin, 
piano and cello technic.” The ideal type of hand for play- 
ing either of these instruments may be developed by this 
apparatus and, it must not be forgotten, very few of even 
the greatest players have hands which are in every respect 
ideal. Not even the greatest players play everything 
that is written. Paganini did not play Spohr’s concerto, 
nor did Spohr play Paganini’s caprices; the performer 
places on his program what he can play best and lets no 
one share the knowledge of what he cannot do so well. 

Good hands are made better and bad hands are made 
good by the Ostrovsky apparatus. The hand is actually 
shaped and modeled to the desired ideal for the piano, 
violin or cello; crooked fingers become straight; the length 
of the fingers can be actually increased; the span between 
the fingers can be greatly widened; stiff joints are made 
supple; and elasticity, speed, looseness and accuracy are 
greatly increased. Engineers and surgeons, as well as mu- 
sicians, have taken an interest in this apparatus and 
£500 has been offered by one enthusiastic musical ama- 
teur for the first apparatus which Mr. Ostrovsky is will- 
ing to sell. Up to the present they can be used only in 





FHE OSTROVSKY HAND APPARATUS 


the Ostrovsky Musical Institute, which is the only school 
of music in London drawing music students from Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, St. Petersburg, Dresden and _ Leipsic. 
\mong those now studying in the institute are violin pu- 
pils of Auer, Brodsky, Ysaye, Sevcik, Hubay, Hans 

Secker, Sitt, Wilhelmj and Joachim; piano pupils of Les- 
chetizky , Godowsky, Pugno, Wiehmayer, Matthay and 
Teichmuller; and cello pupils of Hugo Becker and Julius 
Klengel. The three best violin recitals given in London 
last month were given by pupils of the Ostrovsky Insti- 
tute. The Ostrovsky method is supported now not only 
by the leading artists and cleverest musicians; it is now 
financed by men of the world of business, who recognize 
that the highest art may be sound business. 

The Jewish musician fleeing for his life has developed 
into a power which will regenerate and revive the art of 
playing, for instrumental technic will no longer be an ac- 
cident of birth, but can be acquired by any one. The 
concert platform will be cleared of those performers 
whose talent can only be surmised because of an inade- 
quate technic, and also of those players whose sole claim 
to a hearing is technical facility, and only those will be 
tolerated who have a message to deliver and the necessany 


technic for its delivery. ALBERT OSBORNE. 





Clara Butt’s Theory. 


Clara Butt has a theory that musicians who give their 
talent to the public cannot pass it on to their children. 

“I have never known it to fail,” the English contralto 
said in a recent interview. “Certainly my own case tends 
to prove I am right. My own mother had a better voice 
than I, but she never sang in public. Madame Patti’s 
children, on the other hand, have never been heard of in 
the world of music, and I could cite dozens of similar 
cases. In fact, I do not know an instance where the chil- 
dren of musicians who have given themselves unreservedly 
to the public have transmitted their talent to the next gen- 
eration. My youngest boy has a taste for music and plays 
beautifully on the violin, but”—with a smile—“his father 
and I have as yet been unable to detect any symptoms 
that encourage us to believe he will become a singer.” 

Madame Butt’s first joint tour of America with her hus- 
band, Kennerley Rumford, marked her second visit to this 


country, as a brief tour was arranged when she first came 
into public prominence fourteen years ago. In that period, 
the contralto insists, the taste for music in this country 
has increased to an astounding degree. 

“People seemed to like me when I first came over,” she 
explains, “but now they listen to me with so much greater 
sympathy and understanding. The ballad is appreciated 
here quite as much as in England, which is pre-eminently 
its home.” 

Madame Butt’s height is a subject that has been duly 
exploited, but in the interests of accuracy it should be 
stated that 6 feet 2%4 inches is the distance from the sing- 
er’s heel to the crest of her dark brown hair, and not a 
quarter inch greater as sometimes claimed. Mr. Rumford 
likewise is extremely tall, but beside her he looks medium 
sized, and this despite his athletic build. The children, of 
whom there are three, are of no more than average height 
for their age. A more interesting and incidentally a hap- 
pier group than that presented by these brilliant parents, 
their daughter and their two small sons is seldom encoun- 
tered. 





Demonstration by Pupils of Mrs. Eugene B. Abbott. 

A very interesting musicale was given on the afternoon 
of Thursday, May 15, at the residence of Mrs. M. C. Mi- 
gel, 621 West End avenue, New York. In addition to the 
program, Mrs. Eugene B. Abbott gave a talk on her meth- 
ods of teaching. That Mrs. Abbott is a teacher of rare 
ability no one who heard yesterday's program could doubt. 
Four years ago she added Mrs. Dunning’s system of teach- 
ing beginners to her already broad training, for she is a 
vocalist and pianist of equal ability. In this system of 
work the pupils do remarkable things along theoretical 
lines, scale and chord writing, musical dictation, written 
transposition, etc. Mrs. Abbott has her own plan of piano 
transposition, and two pupils showed fine work of that 
kind. The program, a piano and theoretical one, including 
work by little children as well as grownups, follows: 


Duet, two pianos, Military March...........5...ecceeeees Schubert 
a Ree OE a inten ee NEs Cres ccceneceekeas Hannah Smith 
Chord and Scale Writing. 


Duet, Pastorale Enfantine............... .....Chaminade 


MRC A Satis ead ha geded yee du dap cabsedyaveeeaenion ...Ward 
Musical Dictation. 
Solo, Ihe Clown ocvecnesaeemer 
Written Transposition 
Viano ‘Transposition. 
Solos— 
Se SE oa oa h’ oo ste $5d400 6 etsaes tesserae 
Bee Pe 6s scnceas .. «+» Weodman 
Original Compositions. 
NOD, Ce ED. 6 wveas uncad dete cccieuasetewenenpobee puaeen 
Duo, First Arabesque Es Up ndss pS uddawewnendenenentese Debussy 
aR, hE as 5.0.00 9 bhiswptcus coches Kéedeteos a vendaatteee 
bifth Symphony (eight hands). ...... Beethoven 





McLellan Pupil Sings in Columbia, S. C. 

At a recent concert in Columbia, S. C., Sara Alice Rich, 
soprano, a pupil of Eleanor McLellan, the well known 
New York vocal teacher, sang to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The following are press opinions: 

Sara Alice Rich’ displayed her characteristic, excellent manner of 
singing, her careful and effective voice placement and her artistic 
sense that counts for the success of everything she undertakes. 
Further on in the program she sang “Elizabeth's Prayer,” from 
“Pannhauser” (Wagner), in satisfactory style and with very suc- 
cesstul sostenuto effect. She was recalled several times after both 
appearances.—The State, Columbia, S, C. 





Mjss Rich's brillant soprano voice was heard to best advantage .a 
her thoroughly artistic rendition of “Vous Dansez Marquise,” which 
gave full scope for her excellent coloratura work. A talented pupil 
of Eleanor McLellan, of New York, the young singer is quite well 
known in music circles and her popularity ts proven well deserved. 

Daily Record, Columbia, S. C. (Advertisement.) 


- 





Gareissen Musicale. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Gareissen gave the last of a series 
of musicales Sunday evening, May 11, at their studio- 
apartment, 490 Riverside Drive, New York. Among the 
guests were people of note in literary, art and musical 
circles. There were violin numbers by Edwin Grasse and 
songs by Betty Ohls, Katherine Walsh and Oscar Gareis- 


sen, 





Helen Stanley Quits. 
Helen Stanley will not be a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company next season. 





The troops of King Nicholas have walked out of Scu- 
tari. Sort of a funeral march—Pittsburgh Post. 
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BU AND “Reviews & 


NOTICE TO PUBLISHERS. 

This department is devoted to a review of old and new 
music publications, musical works, musical literary works 
and anything pertaining to the publishing of matters in 
music. 

Only such publications and compositions will be re- 
viewed as are deemed worthy of notice, and Tue Mu- 
sical Counmmr reserves to itself the privilege of rejection. 
It is also understood that any work cr composition or 
book reviewed in this column relinquishes its copyright to 
any part or all of its parts so far as a review of the same 
can be applied. This does not mean that Tux Musicat 
Courizr assumes or claims any interest in the copyrights; 
it merely means that we are not to be held for any in- 
fringement of copyright by handling copyright publications 
or works in this department. 

Particular attention given to works of American com- 
posers and their products. 

Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 
“COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ViowIN.” Fourth series. 

This very practical and useful series of not too difficult 
and not too long compositions for the violin, carefully 
edited and fingered and printed, is well worth the attention 
of all violinists and teachers of the instrument: 








Serenade in D, op. 4.. ‘ \. d'Ambrosio 
Berceuse (Vaggsang) .. . ; Tor Aulin 
Minuet in G........ Ludwig von Beethoven 


Arthur Bergh 

Arthur Bergh 

Arthur Bergh 

Frederick Blair 

César Cui 

Karl ‘Ditters von Dittersdorf 


Evening (a reverie) 

Meditation in A flat 

Sérénade Coouette 

Intermezzo in G...... we 
Urientale (Kaleidoscope No. 9) 
Tanz) 
Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor, 


German Dance (Deutscher 
Gaetano Donizetti 

(Arr. by G. Bellenghi) 
.. Franz Drdla 
‘Brangole Joseph Gossec 
..Johan Halvorsen 
Eber C. Hamilton 

Eber C. Hamilton 
Walter Kramer 
Josef Nesvera 
Kirl Rissland 
Robert Schumann 


Madrigale, op. 25... 
Gavotte in DL... 
Song of a Maiden (Chant ys Vesleméy) 
Barbara Gavotte, op. 10... 

Fatima (Oriental dance), op. 11 
Interméde Arabe, op. 32, No. 4. . Joan 
Cradle Song (Wiegenlied), op. 25.. 

Komanza in G.... 


Garden Melody (Cenveminaiedie). op. 85, No. 3 


Canzonetta from the violin concerto, op. 35 ...P. L. Tschaikowsky 
Melody in E flat, op. 42, No. 3 P. I. Tschaikowsky 
Berceuse in D. .Mary Knight Wood 


The romanza in G, by Karl Rissland, for instance, which 
is one of the latest additions to the list, having been copy- 
righted in 1913, is a work of fine sentiment, elevated style 
and written with the modern freedom from harmonic re 
straint. The emotional play is strong and varies quickly 
from the softest pianissimo to outbursts of passion. The 
effect of this work does not lie for the greater part in the 
piano as it does in the works of those pianist-composers 
who do not play the violin. Karl Rissland evidently knows 
the violin and understands the resources of that 
dificult instrument. He has produced a fine example of 
good violin music, with a rich and sonorous piano accom- 
paniment. An arrangement of this work for cello and 
piano is also published. 

“Surre ror Harp.” By Margaret Hoberg. 

This melodious and musical work is more than mere 
passages to display the technical peculiarities of the harp. 
It is good music which sounds about as well on the piano 
as it does on the harp-—with due allowance made for the 
absence of the rapid chromatic changes which we have 
learned to associate with modern piano music. 

The suite consists of “Menuet a Il'antique,” “Humor- 
esque,” “Danse des Fleurs,” in the keys of F flat, E flat 
and D, respectively. It is obviously a straining of the 
word suite to make it cover such a collection of hetero- 
geneity. But our innate chivalry forces us to overlook 
these formal and tonal liberties in a woman who has com- 
posed such really excellent harp music. 

“Music ror Tue Orcan.” By various composers 

The names in this first list are of all nationalities, mak- 
ing this collection eclectic in every sense. It is evident that 
a collection which includes a fugue by Bach and a cradle 
song by Barrett has no rigid rule of style as a standard. 
We have no fault to find with Reginald Barrett's “Cradle 
Song” except that music of that nature is utterly foreign 
to the dignity and grandeur of the organ. Still, so long 
as publishers have to live by publishing the kind of music 
which sells, we must expect to hear all kinds of inappropri- 
ate musical mixtures. Thus far we have not heard the 
waltzes of Strauss or the “Pink Lady” waltz on the organ, 
nor has it been our experience to hear the banjo at a fu- 
neral. But the cradle song is frequently written for the 
organ. Why not the twostep and the “rag”? The com- 
positions in the first series of organ music published by 
the Ditson house are: 


Prelude and fugue in E minor... 


idiom 


P John Sebastian Bach 

(Ed. by James M Rogers) 
Cradle Song, op. .Reginald Barrett 
Communion in G (Pilgrim's song a hope) .Edoward Batiste 
(Ed. by James H. Rogers) 


54, No. 1 





RE Be Ges o cc nctwiieviantseeucdivinds Ludwig van Beethoven 
(Transcribed by James H. Rogers) 

BORD: 0 on nn 0csgadenden00cctdbedsatacesdetieiaawetingas Léo Delibes 
(Transcribed by Herve D. Wilkins) 

a I BA RAR oinck y ccceucees séusabe kgovues J. Frank Frysinger 


SE ER I soning ccc ceditigs Ceased George Frideric Handel 
(Transcribed by Herve D. Wilkins) 
Canzonetta in G minor, op. 35... . Peter Llyitch Tschaikowsky 

(Arranged from the violin concerto by Harvey B. Gaul) 
Melodie in E flat, op. 52, No. 3 . Peter Iyitch Tschaikowsky 


(Arranged by Harvey G. Gaul) 


Prelude in © sharp minor, op. 16 nF Anton Vodorinski 
(Arranged by Harvey B. Gaul) 
Pastorella in A flat Herbert W. Wareing 
Meditation in C.. John A. West 
Postlude in C, op. 6, No. 2 ; Carl Paige Wor 


Edouard Batiste’s “Pilgrim's Song of Hope,” edited by 
James H. Rogers, is one of the last numbers added to the 
list, although the composition is not new. 
that French 
moved from the classical manner of the great masters as 
it is possible to be 
questionably one of the most successful, but we have very 
little enthusiasm for that kind of organ treatment 

The greatest work on the list is, of Bach's E 
minor prelude and fugue, though it may not be known that 
this particular work is one of the most melodious and 
beautiful of all Bach's organ works and belongs to the 
compose:’s best period. This 
measure in the prelude not written by Bach 


Boosey & Co., New York and London. 

“Otp Irish Music.” Collected by Petri 

We call attention to this great collection of some 3,000 
or more ancient, little known and popular Irish melodies 
made by Petri during a lifetime devoted to research, The 
three volumes make the richest kind of those 
who are in search of genuine Irish themes in the original 
or unchanged, unaccompanied and with no modern addi 
tions or personal suggestions from the collector. The re- 
cent Irish Pageant brought this unrivaled collection to our 
notice, for the program stated that the composer acknow! 
edged his obligation to the Petri collection 


Carl Fischer, New York. 

“SOUVENIR Violin solo with 
ano, By Arthur Hartmann 
The composer of this melodious and impassioned sou 
venir is a violinist of international repute, 


It belongs to 


school of effects which is about as far re- 


Among works of its class it is un 


course, 


edition contains an extra 


mine for 


accompaniment tor the pi 


a composer of 
enviable and undeniable power, and a musician who is a 
complished enough to write for whatever instrument h« 
chooses in a manner suitable to the technical peculiarities 
of that instrument. 
“Souvenir,” 
ten as the violin part is. Needless to say the violin part 
shows the experienced But 
whether every violinist will take kindly to these well writ 
Arthur 


he is a composer as 


This is plainly in evidence in the 


in which the piano part is as effectively writ 
violinist in 


every phrase 


tel violin passages or not remains to be seen. For 
Hartmann is not merely a violinist; 
well, and a composer with exeremely modern harmonix 


tastes. And it is precisely because of these rich and elab- 
orate harmonies that this souvenir may discourage violin 
ists. Violinists as a class are not nearly as modern in their 
appreciation of chromatic harmonies as pianists are. But 
because limited a harmonix 
sense is not at all a reason that Arthur Hartmann’s ex 
uberant harmonies should be condemned. On the con- 
trary, we recommend this excellent composition to the no 


tice of violinists. 


violinists as a rule have so 


Pinney-Foster Studio Musicale. 

Mary Pinney and Harriet Foster gave the third of their 
series of studio musicales in New York, on Monday even 
ing, May 12. 
to Schumann, 
pillon” 
from the 


The first half of this program was devote: 
Miss Pinney playing the charming 
and Mrs 
“Frauenliebe und Leben” 


Pap 


series, Op. 2, Foster singing selection 


and “Dichterliche 

In the second half of the program the performers move! 
from the classical and romantic to the modern French, as 
their idea is to make these musicales educational as well 
as entertaining in cultivating and 


familiarity with the highest and best in music 


inspiring a love ant 





Music and the Modes. 

I praised a Chopin polonaise, 
Delightedly she spoke: 

“They're fuller in the skirt this year 
And show a fancy yoke.” 

I mentioned Wagner's famous ring, 
She cried with sparkling eyes: 

“I saw a beauty yesterday, 
A ruby, just my size.” 

I named a dancer, French, 
Once wildly raved about ; 

She sighed: “I think the Gaby 
Will make me look too stout.” 

I mentioned Rigoletto next: 
“Oh, yes! I know,” she said, 

“You mean those new and stylish ruffs.” 
And then it was I fled. 


a king 


frill 


—-The Scherzo 
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108 Hemenway Street, 
Boston, Mass., May 17, 1913. 


il meeting of the Boston Deutsche Gesellschaft, 


omprising among its members the most repre- 
Germau and German-American families in the 
place at the Hotel Somerset on the evening of 
\s a special feature for this occasion Hans 
vell known lieder singer of New York, former- 
Cologne, entertained the Gesellschaft with a d2- 
tful program of familiar and unfamiliar “German lieder. 
\Itho hitherto unknown to Boston audiences, Mr. 
lerx tantly impressed by the artistic sincerity and au- 
interpretations His idea, quite different 
e general one prevalent among singers, is that the 
poetic thought of a song is quite as im- 
tant as its musical expression, and should be just as 
f ed and brought out. With this in mind, Mr 
devoted himself to the study of the “lieder” 
phase and consequently presents them in a 
it to many isa revelation, Assisting Mr. Merx 
with truly sympathetic and musicianly 
was Carl EF. Lamson, whose work in this 
{ t 1 a JOY 
| an nd 
Ot Urack as a pt ram maker vies with Otto Urack 
d mposer in his popularity with the 
rt audien in Symphony Hall For the week 
past three special programs were arranged, in addi- 
t » the attractive ones regularly presented, for “Wag 


“Amherst Night,” May 14, and “Op- 


May 16 

zee 
tic concert was given at Jordan Hall on the 
f May 9 by Nicola Ouluchanoff, baritone of the 
Bost Opera Company, assisted by Kalova Ondrieek, vio- 
t: Raoul Romuito, tenor; Jose Mardones, bass; Ro- 
ri, baritone; Homer Humphrey, organist, and 

Her rt Ri wal wccompanist 

| an nd 
\ studio recital by pupils of Jessie Davis, the well 
pianist and teacher, took place on April 30, when 


jrahms, Jensen, Chopin, Debussy, Andrews, 
Paderewski and Mac 
Dowell were played by the Misses Curtis, McHenry, 
Holmes, Rackemann, 


~ it Sibelius, Grieg 
Peabod Fabyan, Coyle 
tall and Winnewisser. 
eee 
vi r ed from Director Henry Russell, now in 


* 


Prisca WATE 


Anita DAVIS-CHASE sorrino 


Riverbenttt esert Con Cambridge 


CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
432 Pierce Seeing - ‘ - 








peeses' bay Hestes 





Boston Mase. 


Paris, tells of the engagement of Madame Melba for a ogg cae Page ma egudewovesddosvoonseewies ~~ 
limited number of appearances next season, when it is On, Hal’ 06, “te Ree ¢ ble bs MASAO RSET ERS O° CRATE — 
probable she will be heard in “La Boheme,” “Faust,” Vision Fugitive (Herodiade) .......... Gy shite v's bie dee Massenct 
“Rigoletto,” “Lucia” and “La Traviata.” Rumor hints, Mr. Jahn, 
too, of the re-engagement of Madame Lipkowska and Mr. Barcarolle (Les Contes sage oom see seeetedeeertess Offenbach 
a 4 e orus. 
Baklanoff, favorites of a former season. Abt. Ga FUR Te a os Kolb hecdctensactdcccs cavberedas Flotow 

nner _.Mr. Phillips. 

Aria, Scene and Prayer (from first act of Cavalleria Rusticana), 


An informal afternoon of his own compositions was 
given by Arthur Foote at Huntington Chambers all on 
May 9, before a large and distinguished circle of friends 
of the composer, as well as of Anna Miller Wood and 
Edith Bullard, who assisted him. Miss Wood sang “On 
the Way to Kew,” “Once at the Angelus,” “Bisea’s Song,” 
“I Know a Little Garden Path” and a “Song of Four Sea- 
sons,” beside taking part in several duets with Miss Bul- 


Mascagm 
Miss Whalen, Mr. Jahn and Chorus. 

The following comprise the membership of the River- 
side Choral Club: 

Sopranos: Eleanor Aber, Sadie L. Armstrong, Mary 
Bartels, Mrs. J. Harvie Blair, Mrs. Benjamin I. Carhart, 
Tillie Faith, Elizabeth Forbes, Bertha M. Fuller, Grace 
Hocking, Charlotte R. Johnston Isabel Kiernan, Alice 
lard, Loraing, Catherine Murray, Florence Patrick, Bolivar 

ene Romero, Carol Scofield, Mae C. Sielken, Mrs. Mary M. 

\ concert by the Conservatory Choral Club, G. W. Styles, Mrs, Edmund B. Southwick, Margaret J. Switzer, 
Chadwick, conductor, on May 13, and one by the Con- Edith Taylor, Sarah Taylor, E. Mae Vanderboget, Lucie 
servatory Orchestra, G. W. Chadwick, conductor, assisted E. Wickerson, Altos: Edith Aber, Grace Baker, Cornelia 
by Clarence B. Shirley of the faculty, on May 15, marked Bartels, Leslie Drake, Anna C. Johnston, Daisy Loraing, 
a busy week in the New England Conservatory recital se- Annie MacBride, Lydia S. Reed, Ethel St. John, Therese 
ries. Simar, Martha G. Sinnot, Edith Wright. Tenors: John 

near S. Bartlett, Carl O. Johnson, Alexander MacBride, Ralph 

Members of the Townsend Club, comprising pup'ls of pongo 8 es a coma tr tea 
Stephen S. Townsend, entertained members of the Haw- .. . 
kins Club, composed of pupils of Laura Hawkins Towns- = I. Carhast, Lawrence A. Green, George Kerr, 

” > eps , cepa , Charles F. Kalle, Jr., Christian S. Lorentzen, A. Eugene 
end, at the Mt. Vernon yk ai cyl Mr. and Mrs. Peck, Geo. B. Spencer, Victor Whitlock. Accompanists : 
lownsend on the evening of April 30. This entertain- Florence: 28, Wlaailbmeets aad Skee t LC. Philli 

: ; : “ M. Margaret I. C. Phillips. 
ment, arranged and carried out in a highly creditable 


manner, opered with the singing of Arthur Whiting’s 
quartet “Floriana,” by Mary Harger, soprano; Mrs. Rob- 
ert Adams, contralto; Everett Glines, tenor, and Loyal 
Shaw, basso, and was followed by an excellent perforn:- 
ance of Gilbert and Sullivan’s “A Trial by Jury,” with 
\my Darling as the Plaintiff; Ralph Doble, the De- 
fendant; Harrison Barrell, Counsel for Plaintiff; Russell 
Hemenway, Usher; George Dane, Foreman of Jury; and 
Clifford Lasson as the Judge. 





Rappold in the North and South. 


Marie Rappold, the distinguished soprano, has been de- 
lighting audiences in Texas and Michigan of late, as may 
be seen from the appended press encomiums: 

The Houston correspondent of the New York Staats- 
Zeitung, on May 7, telegraphed an account of the Houston 
Saengerfest and referred to the star soloist of the great 


Se suicee Seneeeein festival in the following terms: 


Marie Rappold, who everywhere is gathering new laurels, was 
applauded to the echo and is not likely to forget her Houston 
debut in a hurry. Today she sang the Elizabeth aria and “Isolde’s 
Liebestod.” With this number she has reached the pinnacle of art. 
Her interpretation of “Isolde’s Liebestod” had wondrous dramatic 
moments and proved her to be a singer whose voice obeys abso- 
lutely, answering all demands. At the end of a group of songs 
the entire audience rose and clamored for an encore. 





Riverside Choral Club. 

Che Riverside Choral Club, Earle Albert Wayne, con- 
ductor, gave its second concert of the fifth season last 
Friday evening at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, New 
York. A large and fashionable audience, composed mostly 
of prominent residents of the West Side of New York, was 

aie Wiles emmanreanl tl Oia ain nines No more fitting selection could have been chosen by Madame 
° Be ayne cemonstrate salt anuny ‘ Kappold than the spirited aria, “Dich Theure Halle,” from Wag- 
ductor by giving a well selected operatic program, which  jner’s ‘“Yannhauser.” ‘The notable greeting to the hall of song was 
was well rendered. The assisting artists were Ethel marvelously handled by the great soprano. Full and clear, her 
Whalen, soprano; Edmund A. Jahn, basso; John R. beautiful organ responded to the appeal of the melody, and at its 


oohn . ys closing note the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bounds. She 
Phillips, tenor; the rey were Florence M. Winsel- 5 y 7 
voiced the very s,irit of the festival and gave added color to last 
mann and Margaret I. C. Phillips. 


night s occasion by her dramatic rendition. She was heard to equally 
The program was as follows: 





present. 


fine advantage -in the great aria trom ‘Cross of Fire,” by Bruch.— 
The Detroit News, May 15, 1913. 


Oh, Italia, Beloved (Lucrezia Borgia)...............008. Donizetti 
Chorus. —— 
Romanza (Simon Boccanegra) .......s-ssceceececeeevceees Verdi Madame Rappold has vocal equipment of the finest order and is 
Mr. Jahn. a fimshed artist. She sang the “Wich Theure Halle” artistically 
Come With the Gypsy Bride (The Bohemian Girl) .......... Balfe and poetically, not merely as a detached number from a well-known 


Chorus. opera, but as a contribution to the general spirit of the occasion. 

Aria, Vissi d’Arte (Tosca) ... Her reward was an enthusiastic recall for an encore number, and 

Miss Whalen. almost equal expression of appreciation at the close of her second 
Viewer Meng (QMO). cave dcndass cache fucccaesscesnecdane Bizet aria, the “Ave Maria.”—The Detroit Free Press, May 15, 1913. 
Mr. Phillips. (Advertisement. ) 
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SUCCESS OF CARBONE AS A MANAGER. 








A. Carbone, the well known New York vocal teacher, 
has signed another contract for two more years as man- 
ager and representative in the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Havana of Alessandro Bonci, the celebrated 
tenor. 

Carbone signed the first contract with Bonci in 1905, 
and when Oscar Hammerstein started to build his Man- 
hattan Opera House, Mr. Carbone suggested Bonci to 
him, and the noted tenor was engaged. Other artists 
were suggested by Carbone for the first season of the 
Manhattan Opera Company; and all who were engaged 
proved a success. After the season at the Manhattan, 
Carbone secured for Bonci a three years’ contract with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, and after the contract 
expired, he arranged with Messrs. Haensel & Jones for 
concert tours during the seasons 1910-11-12. Last fall, 
Carbone engaged Bonci with the impresario Sigaldi for 
the Grand Opera season in Mexico City. That season 
marked one of the greatest artistic and financial successes 
of the Grand Opera House there. Two weeks ago Car- 
bone arranged another contract for Bonci with the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Grand Company, for the full 
season 1913-14. 

Thus, after seven years under such a successful man- 
agement, it does not seem strange that Bonci should re- 
new his contract Whether Mr 
Carbone intends to take upon himself the management of 
other celebrities or to work in the interests of some grand 
opera company is not known, but in any case it is unlikely 
that the vocal work which he has been conducting to such 
advantage in the past in his studio at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, will be discontinued for some time to come. 

As a baritone, Mr. Carbone became well known through 
his singing with the Metropolitan Opera Company, and 
since then, because of his excellent teaching and coaching, 
he has not ceased to remain in the public eye. Among 
the singers who have had the advantages of “this artist's 
training there are many who have gained a wide reputa- 
tion in this country and abroad, both on the opera stage 


Opera 


for two more seasons 


and concert platform. Mr. Carbone has accomplished 
much with his pupils, and with the artists whom he has 
coached he has produced fine results. 

Although completing a strenuous but very successful 
year, Mr. Carbone anticipates a busier season after the 





i A. CARBONE. 


syumumer months. At any rate, whatever his plans for the 
future may be, it seems as though the name of A. Car- 
bone will continue to hold a prominent place in the mu- 
sical activities of New York. 





Lawrence Choral Society Concert. 


“The Swan and the Skylark,” a lyric cantata by Arthur 
Goring “fhomas, formed the first part of the program 
of the concert given by the Lawrence Choral Society 
Eusebius G. Hood, conductos—at the Colonial Theater, 
Lawrence, Mass., May 12, 1913. Marie Stoddard, soprano 
Rose Bryant, contralto; Pal Althouse, tenor; Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, were the soloists. Bertha. Aber 
crombie, pianist; Boston Festival Orchestra, John W 
Crowley, principal, were the other assistants. 

Part two of the program follows: 


My Heart Is Weary, from Nadeschda....:. ...-A. Goring Thomas 
Miss Bryant. 
Andante, from quartet in B flat..... ‘ > .-. Tschaikowsky 
Boston Festival Orchestra 
Lee GO cccccvcvvedeccecescedesccesecccsbi¥igue - » «+» Haesche 
tiere om the Brac....... Jordan 
Lamp 66 LOWE. cc ccccesescccces wen .». «Salter 
Mr. Althouse 
Night, and the Curtains Drawn : ° - G. Ferrata 
Lite Mary Cassidy. Old Irish 
Danny Deever «... cee ccccccteees ° Damrosch 
Mr. Werrenrath 
Quis est Homo, from Stabat Mater. .........-+seeeeser« Rossini 


Miss Stoddard and 


“The First Walpurgis Night,” a dramatic cantata by 
Mendelssohn, concluded the program. 


PATERSON FESTIVAL A SUCCESS. 


The three day music festival recently held in Paterson, 
N. J., it is said, netted the Festival Association such large 
returns that, while the entire expense was not quite real- 
ized, the deficit was so small that an assessment will be 
unnecessary this year. 

The following card, which has been sent to the 100 mem 
bers of the Paterson Music Festival Association by the 
directors of that organization, explains briefly the present 
situation in Paterson: 


The expenses of the music festival were $9,046.89 and the re 
ceipts $8,784.85. The deficit of $262.04 small the 
have voted that no assessment shall be called for 
bers and the amount will be carried forward into the accounts of 
the music festival of 1914. 

The result is remarkable when the conditions now existing in our 
city are considered. 

Please reply on attached card if you will be a member of the 
guarantee fund of $2,000 for the 1914 festival We need everyone 
ef our loyal roo members 

Paterson Musi 


is so directors 


from the mem 


Festiva Association 


Every one connected with the festival is jubilant over 
the result this season, and, while at this time last year the 
prospects for a successful 1913 festival were discouraging, 
the present outlook could hardly be brighter. Director 


C} Mortimer Wiske has partially realized his dream of 
years gone by, not to its fullest extent, to be true, but far 
beyond his own expectations and numerous friends who 
have aided him in his work. 

There was a time when it seeemed as though music fes- 
tivals in Paterson would be events of the past; that this 
thriving, industrial city would no longer support another 
series of concerts such as had been customary. That time 
now has been for 
gotten, and under the new 
regime only a bright and 
prosperous future is an- 
ticipated. The Paterson 
Music Festival 


almost 





Association, 

fol- 
musi- 
pleased 


which was organized 
lowing last 
cale, is extremely 
with the results of its initial 
festival, and an effort is al- 


season's 


ready being made to obtain 
the list of guaranators for 
next season. The 
of the festival this 
were $2,600 more than those 


receipts 
year 


of last year, and this fact 
alone has the 
members of the advantage 
of having an association 
back of an affair of this na- 


convinced 


ture. 


Although the member- 





AUGUST EPPLE AND SON. Ship in the association this 

year was limited to 109, 
it is very likely that fifty or more new mem- 
bers will be added to the organization next season In 
this case, greater enthusiasm will doubtless be aroused 
and more interest shown than ever in the past. The 


chorus, which has been rising with rapid strides during the 
last few years, will be increased by 200 if predictions 
come true, and this does not seem the least improbable, as 
this season the chorus was increased from 260, the num- 
ber last year, to 632 

An interesting photograph of August Epple, the music 
critic of the Paterson Morning Call, and his small son is 
herewith shown. To those who have frequented the many 
recitals, concerts and festivals, for which this Jersey city 
is well known, this picture means much. There are few 
music lovers living along the banks of the Passaic who do 
not know or have not heard of Mr. Epple. It was Mr 
Epple who managed all of the press work for the Pater- 
son Music Festival, and for the publicity he gave the con- 
certs he is deserving of much credit. 


The Red Man's Requiem 


CONCERT RECORD OF SONGS BY 
SOME OF OUR BEST AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS. 


Marion Bauer. 


McCall Lanham, New York City 
Hildegarde Hoffmann Huss, Brooklyn 
McCall Lanham, New York City 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


Send Me a Dream.. 
The Mill Wheel. 


Mme 


Ah, Love, But a Day! Miss Florence Hinkle, Chicago 
Ah, Love, But a Day! Miss Esther Pearson, Chicag 
Ah, Love, But a Vay! Miss Ruth Basden, Columbus, Ohio 
SUM cocces “4 Ehas Blum, Walla Walla, Wash 
PUMRs ccc Miss Selma M. Ladzinski, Columbus, Ohio 
The Year's at the Spring John W. Nichols, Jamestown, N. Y. 
The Year's at the Spring Miss Ellouise Shepard, Omaha 
Exaltation.. Miss Ruth Chase, Washington, D. ( 
J. W. Bischoff. 
the Summer Wind. . Miss Eva Emmet Wycoff, Huntington, W. Va 
the Summer Wind Hunter, Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
Leve Sings the Lark Jackson, Mt. Pieasant, Mich 





Gena Branscombe. 


Happiness. ... Mme. Luella Chilson-Ohbrman, Peoria, Ill 
Happiness... ae Mrs. Mabel Sharp Herdien, Chicago 
Ould Dector Ma'Ginn Gay Donaldson, Pittsburgh 
Ould Doctor Mi'Ginn Vhomas Egan, New York City 
G. W. Chadwick. 
ae Miss Florence Hinkle, Chicago 
Allah. ......+ Elias Blum, Walla Walla, Wash 
He Loves Me Ross H. Maynard, Boston 
in Bygone Days.. Ross H. Maynard, Boston 
Sweet Wind That Blows Ross H, Maynard, Boston 
UO, Let Night Speak of M Miss Corinne Welsh, Flushing, N. Y 


U, Let Night Speak of Me Miss Marie Kimball, New York City 


Sweet Wind That Blows Mra. Gurdon S. Parker, New York City 
The Rose Leans Over the Pool 

Miss Selma M. Ladzineki, Columbus, Oblo 
Ihe Danza...... Mrs. Clarence Robbins, St. Louis 
Lullaby Mrs. Charles S. Maxwell, Indianapolis 


Mabel W. Daniels. 


Villa of Dreams Earl Cartwright, Boston 
Vulla of Dreams. . Clifford Lott, Chicago 
Villa of Dreams Ross H. Maynard, Bost 

Villa of Dreams Miss Julie de Marcellin, New York City 
Daybreak...... Mrs. J. B. Ross, West Newton, Mass 
Daybreak Earl Cartwright, Boston 


Daybreak. Charles N. Granville, Newark, N. J 


in the Dark....... Miss Josephine Jones, Evanston, I! 
When Shepherds Come Wooing, 
Mrs. J. B. Ross, West Newton, Mas 
Lonely Lies My Way Mrs. J. B. Ross, West Newton, Mass 
Charles Dennée. 
Dearest Ashley Ropps, Freeport, | 
Sleep, Little Baby ef Mine Miss Elloutse Sheppard, O ha 
Sleep, Littl Baby { Mine 
Miss Moildre . Jacobus, Montclair, N. J 
Arthur Foote. 
I'm Wearing Awa’ Miss Tule de Marcellin, New York City 
i'm Wearing Awa Miss Josephine Jones, Evanston, Til 
An irish Folk Song Miss Katharine Foote, Brookline, Mass 
An irish Folk Song Miss Lillian Breton, New York City 
Hille o Skye Clifford Lott, Los Angeles 
The Night Has a Thousand Kyes..Miss Edwards, W ashington, D. ¢ 
Song trom the Persian (duet tor soprano and alto), 
Miss Anna Miller Wood and Miss Editn Bullard, Boston 
Kogs in Winter..Mme. Wilhelmina W. Calvert, Winchester, Mase 
A Ditty Miss Katharine Foote, Brookline, Mass 
G. W. Grant Schaefer. 
The Eagle Mise Christine Miller, New York City 
The Kagle Miss Christine Miller, Richmond, \ : 
lhe tagle Miss Josephine Jones, Evanston, Ii! 
the hkagle Joergen Dahl, ringheld, I 
The hagle Vern Burnham, Chicag 
Bruno Huhn. 
U nfearing MeCall Lanham, New York ¢ 
Untfearing - Miss Corinne Welsh, I shing, N. Y 
Unfearing Miss Corinne Walsh, Maplew 1, N. J 
the Fountain Mr Marie B. Morrisey, New York City 
How Many Thousand Years Ago 
Miss Caroline Crenshaw, New York City 
Invictus. . ran Rogers, Waterbury, Conn 
Invictus Ashicy Ropps, Brooklyn 
Invictus George Ii. Downing, Kingston, N. Y 
Invictus Gay Donaldson, Pirtsburgh 
Invictus... Gwilym Miles, New York City 
Invictus. Lewis Black, Clarksburg, W. Va 
Invictus \ibert A. Wiederhold, New York City 


John W. Metcalf. 





The Path of Light Ashley Ropps, Dixon College 
Love and Springtime Chris Anderson, St. Louwis 
Sweet Love of Mine Mrs. Charles V. Eichholtz, Indianapolis 
Absent ° Miss Lowise List, Asheville, N. ( 
Edna Rosalind Park. 
\ Memory Frederic M. Marston, Indianapolis 
\ Memory Miss Florence Hinkle, Chicago 
A Memory...... Miss Florence Harrison-Hause, Oniaha 
There Was a Bonnie Lass Per Hemus, New York City 
Charles P. Scott. 

Only a Kibbon lh reder M. Marston, Indianapolis 
A Widow Bird Ross H. Maynard, Boston 
Gerrit £ mith. 

Alpine Kose Mrs. Foster V. Smith, Indianapolis 


Miss Marie Epton, Boston 
—Advertisement. 


The Boy and the Girl 
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ALESSANDRO BONCI AGAIN IN GRAND OPERA 
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t Mex City, Mexico, 
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concert tour at the festival 
lay 5, and sailed on May 15 on 
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er 7 will see him in Parma 
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onterno 


ymterno 


Sarasate 


fiss Marvin 
of Leonora 
Horatio 


R. Cahone, 


Miss Duval, Sallic Ingalls, Mrs. G. W. Bailey, Miss 
Estrom, Mrs. Giovanni Conterno, Gladys Conterno, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. H. Hall, Miss Williams, Mr. Talman, Mrs. 
Littlefield, Mrs. Martin, Miss Pladwell, B. Low, Dr. Grace 
D. Peele, and others, 





Ottilie Metzer with Berlin Philharmonic. 
Although Ottilie Metzger is in great demand throughout 
Germany as an operatic star, she being today the leading 
exponent in that country of the principal contralto roles, 
she for numerous concert appearances. Ap- 
pended are some Berlin press notices on her concert work: 


finds time 


voice is today undoubtedly one of the most 
rhe depth and sonority of her low tones, 


rare and genuine contralto timbre, are a delight 


Ottilie Metzger's 
in Germany. 
of that 


Lokal 


beautitul 


which are 


to the ear Anzeiget 





the contralto part with a voluminous anf 
Ottilie Metzger must be ac- 


Ottilie Metzger sang 


thoroughly cultivated voice. 





OTTILIE 
rERMANN, 
BURG 


METZGER 
rut 
OPERA. 


AND HER HUSBAND, THEODORE LAT- 
DISTINGUISHED BASSO OF THE HAM- 


contralto, and she 


lageblatt 


claimed the German 


The 


greatest living is equally 


great in coneert or 


nh opera, 
achieved an immense success in the new duet, “Verklarte 
Kned admirable both in 
and in The Tag. 

(Advertisement. ) 
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Osear She was equally her 


retation her wonderful vocal art, 





Mulford Pupils Give Recital. 

A number of the pupils of Florence Mulford-Hunt, as- 
sisted by several pianists and a violinist, gave an inter- 
esting program at the studio of their teacher, 1004 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., on Wednesday evening, May 14 
Mrs. Hunt had no part in the affair other than that of 
hostess, but at the conclusion of the program, by unani- 
mous request, she graciously sang three songs: “Dearest,” 


by Homer; “Thy Beaming Eyes,” by MacDowell, and 
“Allah,” by Chadwick. The accompanists were Florence 
Heinisch, Helen Hartshorne and Lillian Waters. The 
program was as follows: 
Waltz uae rennet seneceece Chopin 
Helen Hartshorne 
Solose— 
Ah, Love, but a Day ...Beach 
Down in the Forest ... Ronald 
Spring . swieanwe ..Hildach 
Lillian Seitz 
Solos 
Far Across the Desert Sands.............. Woodforde-Finden 
Where the Abana Flows.. ; ‘ . Woodforde-Finden 
Lillian Waters. 
Violin, Serenade RES paeed ¢c0gask caneeeeebeekion Drdla 
Frank Branin 
(Accompanied by A. Irene Atwood.) 
Solo, A Birthday eT erriTtT er eer Woodman 
Grace Lefferts. 
Solos 
At Parting beseee ..++..Rogers 
Vhere, Little Girl, Dom't Cry... cccscccscccccccccscnccs Campus 
Dainty Little Love $aved¥assce cd on cosceneteutes Newcomb 
Mrs. Downer. 
Solos—- 
Sin” Tee Wik Tia asin s ic ceehncicccses ctebasctmees Forster 
BEOE TORS «x cccccccnceeoocensdecteccdwsucesdesthccccseeet Coombs 


Ethel Dodd. 


Sele, Sell wie Ge Diag hr. bocce ccccdiniccicce 
Cleveland Perry. 


Violin— 
ORNS pons av ntnedesks oekhwacseeidsvnancechentuineveeese® Cur 
FRED ns ckin'c cccbbds s sedadadbeasasevanvetes Martini-Kreisler 
Frank Branin. 
Senet; GONG. i 5c dncncndesaweaseSedacs bncet oak nee Offenbach 
Ethel Dodd, Lillian Waters. 
WE os cove Koen PORTED eteR CCU Ceres hes sachn gee Moszkowsk: 


Helen Hartshorne. 





Florence Alpin, a Gifted Pianist. 

When, as a very young girl, Florence Alpin went to 
Leipsic five years ago to study piano under Robert Jeich- 
miller, she had just graduated from the Northampton, 
Massachusetts, high school and was hardly more than a 
beginner in piano playing. Because she has had to ac- 
quire in this time the needed technical facility as well as 
the musical culture for the enjoyable playing of the classie 
and standard literature, one finds interest in a list of the 
material that she, as a good student, has carefully played 
and made a part of her musical nature. The list includes 
much good concert material, including a half dozen so- 
natas and five of the standard concertos. Of these larger 
forms there are the Beethoven sonatas, “Pathetique,” 
“Moonlight,” “Waldstein” and op. 10, No. 3, and A fiat, 
op. 26, the Schubert A minor and Sjégren sonata, op. 35 
The concertos are the B flat and C major by Mozart, the 
Schumann, the Grieg and the F sharp minor by Rach- 
maninoff. Other large forms are the Schumann “Papi!- 
lons” and “Fantasiestiicke,” the Saint-Saéns suit», 0». 99, 
Walter Niemann’s suite, op. 23, César Franck frelude, 
chorale and fugue, Mendelssohn variations serieuses, the 
Dohnanyi variations, op. 4, Chopin B flat variations, op. 
12, and much material by Brahms, Chopin and Liszt, in 
cluding the Brahms rhapsodies in B minor and G minor, 
op. 79, and numerous intermezzos, Chopin's andante and 
polonaise, op. 22, B flat minor scherzo, A flat ballade and 
many of the nocturnes and etudes. The Liszt numers 
are the A flat, D flat and F minor etudes, chant polonaise, 
“Au bord d'une source,” “Eglogue” and most of the sec- 
ond year of the “Pelerinage.” 

In the years of her study, Miss Alpin has taken advan- 
tage of many opportunities to travel, and besides her visit 





Perscheid Photo, Leipsic. 
FLORENCE 


ALPIN. 


to America in 1910, she was that year at Oberammergau 
and in the Tyrol, in the autumn of 1909 in the south of 
France, south of England 1o11, Italy in the spring, an‘ 
the Harz Mountains in the summer of t912. Already in 
1913 she and her mother have spent some weeks in 
England, and the summer will find them again in Bel- 
gium and England. But at the close of each vacation she 
has always been the first pupil to apply at Professor 
Teichmiiller’s for her lesson hour, and under this steady 
progress she will soon be ready to begin her pianistic 
career in public. She has been already occasionally heard 
in private, when she has shown a wholesome talent, with 
intelligence, ample musical warmth and admirable pian- 
istic accomplishment. ( Advertisement.) 





Lowell Choral Society Sings “Creation.” 

Haydn’s “Creation” was presented by the Lowell Choral 
Society—E. G. Hood, conductor—in the Lowell (Mass.) 
Opera House, on the evening of May 14, 1913. The 
following assisted: Marie Sundelius, soprano; Paul Alt- 
house, tenor: Frederic Martin, basso; the Boston Festival 
Orchestra; Wilfred Kershaw, pianist. 
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JULIA CULP TO RETURN. wide reputation. Her method of teaching demonstrates 
Julia Culp sailed yesterday, Tuesday, on the steamer the consistency and necessity of placing the voice accord- 
Rhvndam for dilate tour in this country in- i" to the old Italian system, a system generally recog 
cluded recitals and orchestral concerts as far west as the "ized but not always understood. 
Pacific Coast, and her success was phenomenal. Antonia 


Sawyer, under whose nranagement Madame Culp came to 
this country, will again bring this artist to our shores 
next beginning in 1914. The 
tour exceeded in number of engagements those originally 
intended by almost a dozen extra Many dates 
already have been booked for next vear, and Mrs. Sawyer 


season, January, present 


recitals, 


anticipates a remarkable season for 1914 


Helene Maigille’s Summer Vocal Classes. 

The incomparable art of the old Italian school for the 
voice may be said to characterize the teaching of Helene 
Maigille, the well known New York 
will conduct a summer course of teaching at 
York studio from June 4 until August 30 

During the summer months there are 
number of singers from many parts of the United States 
who would like to 
for study and 
like New York 
nence who counts among her pupils many who have dis- 
tinguished the 
dramatic as in church and oratorio work. 
For the past ten years she has conducted studios in New 
York and Philadelphia, great 
Both men and among her pupils, 
present list of singers studying with Madame Maigille at- 
test to her popularity and skill as a voice specialist. 

As one of the foremost exponents of the bel canto 
school, Madame Maigille has won for herself a country- 


teacher, who 


her New 


vocal 


always a large 


avail themselves of this vacation time 
practice, and especially center 


Madame 


in a music 
Maigille is a teacher of promi- 


themselves on operatic, concert and 


stages, as well 


and has achieved success 


women are and the 


pup 











From 


HELENE MAIGILLE 


Madame 


the 


Maiaille’s 


following 


number of 


marked 


among the large 


ls who have achieved success, 


names are selected: Grace George, Isabelle Davis Carter, 
Sabery DOrsell, Irene Hobson, Olive Celeste Moore 
White, Elsa Norton, Isie Buzby, Alice Michner Goff 
Mary Thornton Flaherty, Emma S. Buckman, Frank H 
Leonard, S. Evans lark, William J. Johnson, John 
Cromie, George M l Eugene W Adams, George 
Stuart Christie, Alg lass and Stanton Elliott 
Dimitrieff Receives 100,000 Violets. 

(An unusual token ation was extended to Ma 
lame Dimitrieff, the Russian prima donna, recently, when 
she sang for the 1,400 men and w n, wards of the 
city, at the New York farm colony Staten Island 
Madame Dimitrieff, s« t the Russian Symphony Or1 
chestra in New Y nm its trat ntinental tour, was 
assisted by the Ne \ P Band, which weeks 

1 hee ractising fr R *aghiac 

Traviata Cavalle i 2” a tl 
\ bandsta t t u ew x t ree 
if £ sa Owe’ ry s ft ia 
dame Dimitrieff was prepared ‘ rg@es W 
re able to do manual lal 

It was Ivan Niko } g 
ears, who suggested ft $ tendet t f ‘ 
strong and healt! rive ‘ t lea | 
lred y ts, Vv prot bouts, making 

b ynet 100,000 { Ml e Dimutreff wa 

‘ TK [ t < ! t t t re 
cipient of the larges uguet eve en a ger——a 

et ! Tox am? Y 

Elberfeld has bec ng much Wagner during recent 
weeks, including I grin Tannhauser” and the 
Ring 








SUPREME 


in her own art as the im- 
mortals of music and po- 
etry in theirs.”—London, 
England, Daily Telegraph. 











Greatest Dancer of the Age 
Begins Her 


American Tour 


In New York Oct. 17, 1913 
After which she will appear in the 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
of the 
UNITED STATES and CANADA 


“When much will live in the 
re is but a dim PAVLOWA minds for all 
time.” — London 


Eng., Standerd. 











Pa 


ANNA 





VLOW 





A 


Assisted by 


M. Novikoff, 


Premier Danseur Classique of the 
Imperial Opera House, Moscow, 
Solo Dancers, Corps de Ballet, 


and Symphony Orchestra 








WONDERFUL 


“No such dancing has been 
in the 


seen present gener 


ation.”-—-New York Times 














ALL RECORDS BROKEN!!! 


224 


Performances in 6 Months 


Solidly Booked 














PAVLOWA’S visit to THIS COUNTRY next season is inthe course of a TOUR THAT WILL CIRCLE THE GLOBE, and is made by permission 
of the Imperial Russian Government and by Special Arrangements with the LEADING OPERA HOUSES of Europe, North, South and 


Central America, Australia, New Zealand, Japan, China and South Africa. 











Management: 
MAX RABINOFF and DANIEL MAYER, Managing Directors Metropolitan Opera House Building, New York 


PAVLOWA BALLET, Inc. 














period preceding the Opening of the 


G. ANTILIO di CRESCENZO, TENOR eo 
of the Royal Opera, Parma, Italy 


Concert Direction: MAX RABINOFF, 


Presenting his celebrated success 
Metropolitan Opera Company ESPECIALLY FOR PINI-CORSI. 


MISS LOUISE COX, SOPRANO oe 


of the Metropolitan Opera Company 


LIMITED OPERA TOUR OF THE LEADING BASSO BUFFO OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ANTONIO PINI-COoORSI 


first appe nee apart from the METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY and the engagements are restricted to the 
a te ~ METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON for which PINI-CORSI is under contract. 


“Ti MAESTRO di CAPPELLA” that was piaced in the repertoire of the 
To be followed by a CONCERT PROGRAMME. 


HERR JOSEF PASTERNACK, MUSICAL DIRECTOR 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera Company 


Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, New York 
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LESCHETIZKYS 
Former Assistant 


E 
D 
yi 
‘ HUGHE Schweigerstr.2 Munich 


HELENE MAIGILLE cio 


Rosina Laborde (teacher of Emma Calve and Marie Delna) said 
“Nothing less than genius in the difficult art of developing voices.’ 
Yeloes Examined end Classified Wednesdays a.m. and Saturdays p.m. 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


Ernesto EMINENT ITALIAN PIANIST 
Europe June, 1913, to 


In 
June, 1914 
Will accept @ limited number of 
is. haaress: i Conve Lesine. 
witzeriand. May, 1913, ad- 
dress: Hotel warsel . Hew York. 


Adele Krueger 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Management: Mr. Mare Lagen, 500 Fifth Ave. New York City 


Cara BUTT 
Kemnerley RUMFORD 


IN AMERICA JANUARY TO APRIL, 1914 
MANAGEMENT, LOUDON CHARLTON 
































FLORENCE 


TRUMBULL 


FPIANISTE 
i Verbereiterin (ASSISTANT) to Theodor Leschetizky® 
Vienna, XVIII. Gentz Gasse 125 


OE) OTS 


WOLLE 


‘ORGANIST 
MexnsGement, The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau 


CHARLES 


row; GRANVILLE 


BARYTONE 
Management, Walter R. Anderson 
171 W. 67th St.. New York "Phone 268 Columbus 


Jaime Overton 


VIOLINIST 


Season 1913-44 “or: wu wwe 


LA PALM 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO 


Crvent Garden Opera, Londen Opera Comique, Peris 
Montreal Opere Co., Montreal 
Address: 4478 St. Catherine Street West, Montres! 


GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
) Clemens, Mrs. Lealie Joel-Hulse, Rein- 
bold von Warlich, ario marco 
Lena Mason, Tarquinie Tarquini and 
ther well-known singers of Grand Opera 
or Concerts, 


VOCAL STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, 
Metropelitas Opera House Building, New York 
(Phone, 2762 Bryant) 


| Public Recitals throughout season fer 
advanced pupils. 


Write for Circulars. 
HARDMAN PIANO EXCLUSIVELY USED 
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Mme. 


JOMELLI 


Engaged ALL Season in Europe 





Personal Address: 


Savoy Hotel, London, Strand, W. C. 




















GREATER NEW YORK] 


New York, N. Y., May 19, 

Christiaan Kriens and his activity as director of a 
chorus-choir of Park Avenue Church, corner Eighty-sixth 
street, and of the Kriens Symphony Club, seventy-five 
players (seven of them women), was crystallized in a con- 
cert given by the combined organizations in the church, 
May 15. Maud Thompson, daughter of the former pastcr, 
is the able organist (a Guilmant Organ School graduate), 
and Mabel Empie is solo soprano; they assisted in the 
concert, along with Caroline Powers, Kriens’ artist-pupil, 
whose recital at Rumford Hall was described in Tue 
Musicat Courter of last week. The church was filled at 
the beginning of the concert, and at 8.30 standing room 
was at a premium, the gallery overflowing. The pulpit 
platform had been extended, making room for the choral 
organization of seventy voices and the orchestra of 
seventy-five players. The latter began the concert with a 
spirited performance of the Haydn D major symphony ; 
though not always in tune, the young amateurs forming 
the orchestra played well, especially the large body of 
strings. Young and enthusiastic blood is in this body of 
players, and in common with all youths, they want to 
“run away,” and this Conductor Kriens tried to prevent. 
A big basket of roses was handed him at the close of the 
symphony. Caroline Powers played on this evening, as at 
Rumford Hall, with certainty, much animation, and warm 
musical expression; she is evidently “all music,” well. worth 
the devotion and development marked in her steady prog- 
ress. Resounding applause rewarded her playing of the 
“Gipsy Airs,” when beautiful roses were given the young 
artist; then she played as encore Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” 
Gounod’s lament, “Gallia,” was sung by the chorus, the 
solo by Miss Empie, with dependable Miss Thompson at 
the organ. This went with breadth and effect, Mr. Kriens 
conducting with vigorous sweep, his singers meeting his 
calls for climaxes promptly. The solo was well sung, and 
the performance must be set down as worth while. Kriens’ 
own orchestral suite, “In Holland,” was played, the same 
work having been praised in this column after a Sunday 
night performance at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltzes, sung by the chorus, with 
orchestra, and the overture to “Zampa,” closed the concert 
brilliantly. The concert evidently delighted those in 
attendance and also the church authorities, one of whom 
told the present writer that congregations had grown 
greatly “since Professor Kriens took hold”; also that the 
organist, “believe me, is some player.” In the audience 
were Dr. William C. Carl, Louis Blumenberg, president of 
The Musical Courier Company, ard other devoted and 
prominent music lovers. 

neRme 

The Saint Cecilia Choral Club is a body of thirty-three 
singers, all women, conducted by Henrietta Speke-Seeley, 
and they gave an enjoyable concert at Bronx Church 
House, May 13, a fine large auditorium (branch of St. 
Bartholomew's P. E. Church). Hearty applause greeted 
Mrs, Seeley upon her appearance on the platform with her 
good looking and capable singers. Nevin's song, “Nightin- 
gale Song,” arranged for women’s chorus, was one of the 
best sung numbers of a good program. Sweet tone and 
graceful interpretation marked the singing. Clough- 
Leiter's cantata, “Across the Fields to Anne,” with inci- 
dental solos, was a euphonious number, in which the 
chorus showed that considerable hard work lay behind 
them. High A’s of strength and steadiness were heard, 
and the cantata interested all. Schubert's “Erl King,” 
Nevin's “The Woodpecker,” Grieg’s “Land Sighting,” and 
Charles Olmstead Bassett’s novelty, “A Psychological 
Paradox,”’ were other choral numbers, all given with the 
assurance of confidence and of knowing the music. The 
soloists were selected from the club members exclusively. 
Mrs. Henry Robinson played Vieuxtemps’ ballade and polo- 
naise, followed by an encore. Mrs. Richard Cooper played 
piano solos, Jennie Jackson Hill sang soprano solos, and 
others had a share in the program, contributing toward a 
well rounded performance. Mrs. Hill sings in pleasing 
manner, having a high and clear soprano voice of colora- 
tura character, Leo Stern's “Coquette” displaying her voice 
well. On the program was noted that Luisa Cappiani was 
one of the two honorary members, and surely this honor 
is esteemed by that beloved teacher, now returned to live 
in Italy and Switzerland, when not traveling through 
Africa, Alaska or elsewhere. Following are the officers 
of the club: President, Henrietta Speke-Seeley; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. George Beerbower; recording secretary, Anna 
Brenzinger; corresponding secretary, Miss M. Cardee 
Newey; treasurer, Maria Greerhalgh; librarians, Mrs. 
Richard Cooper, Augusta Schmieder; reception committee, 
Edra Yates, Mrs. Elmer Jennings, Helen Melvin, Grace 
Bond: accompanists, Mrs. Cooper, Miss French, Miss 
Yates 

neuer, 

When Warden Wright called for attention at the close 

of the dinner of the American Guild of Organists, on the 


WALTER SCOTT 


Pianist -- Teacher and Coach 
Srd SEASON WITH LESCHETIZKY SPECIAL SUMMER RATES 
Vienna address: Care of Musical Courier Office. VII! Piaristengasse 46 
Home oddress : Canton Jct.. Mass., U. S. A. 








evening of May 12 (Hotel St. Andrew), there were about 
sixty seated at the tables, with guests. At the prin- 
cipal table sat Warden Frank Wright, Mus. Bac., A.G.O.; 
next him was Frank Damrosch, the guest of honor, and 
on either side were the following: H. Brooks Day, Dr. 
and Mrs. J. Christopher Marks, Clifford Demarest, Walter 
J. Clemson, Samuel P. Warren, John H. Brewer, Rev. C. 
H. G. Ford (recording secretary, now resigning to take 
his first pastorate), Louise D. Odell, Tarrytown, and 
guest, Miss Hollister: ge and Mrs. F. W. Riesberg, 
A.A.G.O., and Hon. E. N. Williamson, of the New York 
Evening Post (editor * aims Department). A dozen 
ladies were present, among these Mary A. Liscom, Grace 
L. Darnell, Kate E. Fox, Mrs. Treadwell, Mrs. Hermon B. 
Keese, Edith Blaisdell, Mrs. Schweithelm and Mrs. Nor- 
ton. Mr. Wright briefly recalled his work as warden, 
during which eleven new chapters were established 
throughout the United States and Canada; he travelled 
several thousand miles installing these. He systematized 
the official records, etc., the detail falling on Rev. Ford; 
he established a publication committee to see to the pub- 
licity end; established a registry office, where organists are 
always to be had; alluded to the much higher standard 
of the yearly examinations and to the twenty chapters 
now in existence. Frank Damrosch, following, spoke of 
a vision he had, of establishing a “School of Church 
Music,” to which clergymen, too, would be admitted; he 
thought they needed it (applause). Mr. Clemson, who 
donates the cash prize distributed annually for the best 
anthem, told of the church in which the music was run 
by the rector his wife, called the director, and his 
daughter, called the mis-director. He spoke of conditions 
in New England, Boston more particularly, and wondered 
at the neglect of guild matters by the daily press of that 
city; nearly 5,000 people gathered at one of the guild 
recitals and services, yet the papers printed only a line, 
or nothing at all. (The same conditions prevail in the 
metropolis.) Huntington Woodman, former warden, ad- 
vocated closer affiliation with the National Association and 
paid compliments to the retiring warden, Mr. Wright. H. 
Brooks Day enlarged on the neglect of the social side, 
having planned and given such evenings the past season. 
but only a few attending; “three-quarters of a barrel of 
beer and scores of sandwiches had gone to waste, so to 
speak.” J. H. Brewer talked, followed by Warren R. 
Iledden, both these being former wardens. Mr. Hedden 
commended the Evening Post (Mr. Williamson) for giv- 
ing so much space to guild matters, and advocated monthly 
socials. Dr. Marks, as one who has succeeded in bring- 
ing the social side of the National Guild of Organists 
forward, told something of his experiences in that line. 
Rev. C. H. G. Ford, the active secretary, told of his 
office work, of innovations introduced, ard said it was his 
opinion there was “too much high ideals and too lit‘le 
practical carrying out in the guild.” At 11:15 the present 
writer withdrew, and what happened after that he knoweth 
not. 
neue 

Moritz E. Schwarz announces the following program to 
he played by him on the organ of Trinity Church, nexi 
Wednesday, May 28, at 12:20 noon: 


Vecteaiin,” Aineeteh TRU oie os os cnn denkin os neacvousasés a Koehler 

CRD OE es cee toda bb esak gee VCs UA wen Rute ssdinae Faulkes 

Question shen Uernewiedls bens citemuas . Wolstenholm 

Answer b yREEEebSs Wasa hbase eeren hotline CAN Eb ARSWES Wolstenholm 

Allegretto KURd eS eMN eee NP wO Kt Bees since sass seetush ee eee Foote 

Second Cosserte Sah bhOGe Wedded tive bonne > aouensabewesneaeen eee 
zeae 


Robert J. Winterbottom’s next to the last of his monthly 
organ recitals at Trinity Church, May 14, was heard by 
a good-sized audience, which admired the graceful swing 
of a Gluck gavot in A, well played by Mr. Winterbottom. 
Musicians appreciated the tremendous difficulties and 
vagaries of Reger’s fantasia on “Ein Feste Burg,” amaz- 
ing stuff, nearly every measure of it. On paper it looks 
like a good exercise in double counterpoint; as a fact, 
it sounds muddled, taking exercise of superior intelli- 
gence even to search out the theme, so overloaded is it 
with all sorts of flourishes, embellishments and running, 
chromatic counterpoint. Occasionally straight chords fol- 
low consecutively—a mighty relief to the searching ear. 
The theme begins at once in the left hand, with a running 
pedal bass, the right hand doing something similar; ter- 
rific are the difficulties, it being evident that Herr Kon- 
pomist Doktor Reger has simply written tones, leaving 
the executant to discover if or how and when to play 
them. Of soothing effect was Karg-Elert’s “Impressions 
la Nuit,” and this is no simple nocturne, either, it being 
a case of black pepper following the red. Gounod’s march 
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from the opera “Irene” closed the recital in brilliant 
fashion, thundering pedals and loud-toned diapasons swell- 
ing the waves of chordal melodies. The last Winterbot 
tom: recital is scheduled for June 11, at 12°30 noon. 
nner 

“A Pupils’ Recital” was the headline on the program 
given by pupils of Elizabeth K. Patterson, at her commo- 
dious residence-studio, May 14, when Geraldine Holland, 
Celestine Burchell, Mary Eloise Cook, Gertrude McCrary 
and Mrs. and Charlotte Molo- 
ney, violinist, appeared. These young pupils hail from 
New York, Brooklyn, Oklahoma, Texas and Vermont, 
this fact speaking loudly in calling attention to the wide- 
spread patronage enjoyed by Miss Patterson. Muss Hol- 
land and Mrs. Woodward opened the program with well 
sung duets by Nevin and Boito, Miss Burchell’s sweet 


Woodward, singers, 


voice being next heard in Mozart's “Voi che sapete.” 
Miss McCrary came next with songs by Homer, Clarke 
Miss Molon-y 
Holland 
has a clear, high soprano voice and sang so well that she 
sirthday Song.” 


and Bond; she, too, has a promising voice 
drew good, big tone in a violin obbligato. Miss 
had to grant an encore, Woodman’s 
Miss Cook has a voice of appealing quality and sings w.th 
taste; her numbers included songs by Pergolesi and Cad- 
man. Each of the young singers appeared a second time 
on the program, confirming previous good impress ons 
Miss Moloney’s chief characteristic as violinist is her 
large tone, especially evident in the Vieuxtemps ballade, 
preceding the polonaise coupled with it. Barbara Derby 
played accompaniments with fluency and good taste, and 
worthy of note was the excellent enunciation of all the 
singers. Geraldine Holland gave a vocal recital last 
night, May 20, at the Patterson studio, assisted by Flor- 
ence Austin. 
nre 
Earle A Wayne conducted the 
eratic Program,” fifth season, of the Riverside Choral 
Club, at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, May 16. There 
are some fifty singers in this chorus of mixed voices and 


second concert, an “Op 


they sing well; if any criticism should be directed, it is 
that they sing with lack of animation. On the other 
hand, the gentle spirit of the barcarolle from “Tales of 
Hoffmann” lent the number much charm, so it had to be 
The chorus, “O Italia” from “Lucrezia Borgia,” 
showed the singers were well trained faritone E. A. 
Jahn sang well and responded to encores; be pleased his 
hearers. Ethel Whalen, soprano, not at ease, sang an 
aria from “Tosca,” and shared the clesing excerpt for a 
trio of voices, from 
“Birth of Dawn” 
“Flower Song” from 
“Martha”; he is a very 
Heartily recalled, he sang en- 


repeated. 


“Cavalleria,” in a high, sweet voice; 
as encore. John R. Phillips, 
and “Ah, 


pleasing singer, 


she sang 
tenor, sang the 
So Pure” from 


“Carmen” 


having a sympathetic voice 
cores. His clear enunciation is a strong point with him. 
Officiating at two grand pianos as accompanists were 
Florence M Phillips. 
The concert was well planred throughout and gave pleas- 


t 


Winselmann and Margaret I. C. 


ure to the audience, which quite filed. the hall. 
nRne 

Lena Corbin Fausey has sung in the me -ropolis with 
success and her song recital in the Women’s Club House 
of Springfield, Mass., May 15, received many complimen- 
tary encomiums from the local press. She sang groups of 
German and French, closing with 
with violin obbligato by Emil 


songs in English, 
d'Hardelot’s “Invocation,” 
Janser.’ One paper said “She has an uncommonly fine 
voice, a full soprano, well placed and of good range and 
volume.” Dorothy Birchard, pianist, and Adelaide Lan 
der, accompanist, assisted. 

mRR, 

Faculty members of the Lachmund Conservatory of 
Music, Lewis M. Hubbard, directof, participated in a re- 
cital at headquarters, May 17, when music for piano, violin 
and voice was heard. Nine numbers of much variety 
were contained in the scheme, beginning with Bach’s 6B 
minor sonata for piano and violin, played by Messrs. 
Hubbard and Sanders, continuing with piano pieces played 
by Carl Diensthach; then violin pieces by Mr. Sanders; 
further, an aria from “Carmen” sung by Mrs. Wolfe, and 
Liszt piano pieces played by Miss Richardson. The same 
artists appeared in the second portion of the program and 
a large audience heard and applauded the doings of the 
evening. 

: ne 

Amy Fay, president of the Women's Philharmonic So 
ciety of New York, provided an interesting program of 
vocal, violin and piano pieces for the last reception- 
musicale, stud’o 839, Carnegie Hall, in which the inter- 
preters were Beulah May Pfeiffer. soprano; Charlotte 
Moore, Coyle Crosby Tullar, tenor, and Lemuet 
Goldstcin, pianist. Mr. Goldstein, aged fifteen years, 
opened the program with a clean cut and errorless per- 
formance of Haydn's sonata in-E flat. Later he played 
the RachmaninoT prelude and Moszkowski’s “Sparks,” in 
which digital dexterty and musical feeling showed high 
development of his talent, under Miss Fay’s tuition. Mr 
Tullar sang the aria from Handel's “Semele” in-a voice 
of smooth quality and had to sing an encore. The writer 


violinist ; 


was prevented from hearing the other participants, named 
above, accompanied by Lillian Olzendam and Marie Car- 
ter. A good sized audience attended and refreshments 
were served, 
RRR 

Elena de Olloqui, pianist, gave “An Hour of Music’ 
May 15, at the studio of Edgar Mills, the artist (who also 
sings and plays the cello excellently). Miss de Olloqui, of 
Spanish-American ancestry, plays with combined fire and 
and a sweep of tone and interpretation which 
“Vecchio menuet,” by 


delicacy, 
makes effect. The dainty old style 
Sgambati, showed grace in her interpretation, and unusual 
came to the fore mm his toccata. Splendid virility 
rhe program closed 
“Second Hun- 


facility 
lay in the Chopin G minor ballade 
with Schlézer’s very difficult etude, and the 
Among Miss de Olloqui’s patrons were 
Foran, Smathers, E. J 


garian Rhapsody.” 
Lillie Lawlor and Mesdames A 
Hathorne and McKinley Boyle 
nn, 
Kathryne Reisinger Smith organized and managed th 
Women’s String Orchestra, with Martina Johinstone, con- 
ductor, which gave a concert to an audience of 300 people 
at Hotel Netherland, May 6. Mrs. Henry F. James, 
soprano, and Elena de Olloqui, pianist, assisted as soloists 
Christian Sinding’s “Serenade” was played by the latter, 
Martina Johnstone and Jeanne Little, proving interesting 
music. The orchestra played pieces by Pergolesi, Handel, 
Hoffman, Jirarnek, Tschaikowsky and closed the program 
with the overture to “Oberon.” Twenty-one names appear 
as active players in this orchestra, Clara Koberg, concert 
master. The list of guarantors, associate members and 
patronesses includes Alvin Hunsicker, William Necker, 
Mrs. George W. Naumburg, Mrs. John S. Boyle, Mrs 
Amanda Lauterbach, Mrs. William S. Faris, J. Walter 
Righter, Mrs. Courtney R. Rothwell, Mrs. William Bar 
clay, Mrs. L. E. Benedit, Mrs. Jerome Bernheimer, Mrs 
Elmer Black, Mrs. H. Durant Cheever, Mrs. William 
Curtis Demorest, Mrs. Emery Deyo, Mrs. George Evans, 
Mrs. John H. Flagler, Mrs. Augustus E. Foran, Mrs, Alvin 
Hunsicker, Mrs. Hamilton V. Meeks, Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, 
Mrs. Foster Milliken, Mrs. R. E. Mordecai, Mrs. Hattie 
Clapper Morris, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop, Mrs. Archer V 
Pancoast, Mrs. Lester Orton Peck, Mrs. E. E. Smathers, 
Mrs. George T. Wilson, Mrs. Albert Young 
nner 
John W. Nichols, tenor, and Mrs. Nichols, have been on 
tour through the Middle West. In Joliet, Ill, they awak 
ered such interest in their joint vocal and piano recital, 
that the press gave much space to it. Selecting a press 
“John W 
wonderful sweetness and full of beautiful tones. It is 


notice: Nichols is a tenor who has a voice of 
seldom that Joliet has the pleasure of hearing such a fine 
voice. . . . Mrs. Nichols as pianist and accompanist is 
a real artist 
the assurance of an artist 


She played with a faultless technic and with 
Her playing of the ‘Rhapsodie 
No. 15° of Liszt was a work of great power, and the clear 
Let us hope that Joliet 
Joliet Herald, April 11 


ness of the octaves was delightful 
will again hear these two artists.” 
1913 
nner 
William Nelson Burritt, voice specialist and repertory 
builder, has issued the following announcement, calling 
attention to his summer session in Colorado Springs 
William Nelso: 
building, has been persuaded to spend the months from July 9 t 


Burritt, voice specialist and authority on repertor 


September 1, 1913. in Colorado Sorines, Cole, where the summ« 
lunate is much to be desired, and he will coach artiste and teachers 
who have planned to meet him there 

Mr. Burritt is known as one of the most able educators in thy 
great school of music, and numbers among his students many of 
the prominent fingers im opera, oratorio and concert in Europe and 
America, as well as countless teachers occupying important posi 
tions im schools, colleges and in private work 

Mr. Burritt has fpent over thirty years in research work, teach 
ing im France, Germany Italy, England and America, and has 
culled the best from all the musical centers of authorities and 
condensed a method, natural, practical, reliable and quick, which 
will be of lasting benefit to all those secking instruction during 
his stay in Colorado Springs 


zee 
Bertha van Blaricum, an artist-pupil of Von Doenhoft 
the well known concert pianist and teacher, gave a recital 
at Morris High School, May rg. The way she played the 
Chopin nocturne in G and the Liszt polonaise in E, as wel! 
“Black Key” 
on the pianist and her teacher 
a 
At the last dinner, National Association of Organists, 
Hotel Gerard, 123 West Forty-fourth street. March 31, 
it was decided to hold another dinner at the same place 
next Monday evening, May 26, and all the organists were 
invited to bring their musical friends ,and to especially 
invite their church soloists. Between 150 and 200 are ex 
pected at the “dollar dinner” next Monday evening 
Names should be sent at once to Tali Esen Morgan, Hotel 
fcAlpiv, Manhattan 


as the study by Chopin, brought credit alike 


nee 
Hans Kronold has established his studio at Aeolian Hall, 
33 West Forty-second street, where cellists are trained in 
playing for concert, stage, church, symphony, opera orches- 
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| Ne Wagner Album of Piano Music is an ex- 

cellent general collection of piano transcrip- 
tions of the best known airs ahd movements from 
eras, varying in technical difficulty 


and including the Wedding March, the Evening 
Star song, the Pilgrims’ Chorus, and the Magic 
ire music from Walktire. The book also contains 
two original compositions—Album-leaves—in simple 
song form and interesting melodic development. 
\dmirably revised and fingered by an editor of 
recognized ability, and its selections for the most 
part within the capacity of the average player, the 


volume is a most desirable addition to the “Schir- 










mer’s Library” Catalogue 





G. SCHIRMER (Inc.) 
3 East 43rd Street New York 











tra and chamber music, in all of which he has had vast 
experience. Pianists will be trained for accompanying and 
in correct interpretation of chamber music, Harmony, 
composition and musical history are free. He gives a 
stmmer course. The autumnal season begins Septem- 
ber 10 


nur 


Eugenie Pappenheim, the well known singing teacher, 
continues instruction up to the middle of July, as there are 
many professionals desiring to study until then. 


Raffaelo de la Marca is the proud father of a boy, at 
this writing six weeks old; the mother was Maude Young, 
well known as an excellent pianist and singer. 


Louis Arthur Russell, with the Memorial Choir of New- 
ark, gave his annual rendition of Mendelssohn’s oratorio, 
“St. Paul,” Sunday, May 18. The soloists were Jessie 
Marshall, soprano; Anna Benedict, contralto; Samuel 
Craig and Ernest van Nalts. 


A scholarly organ recital was given May 5, in the Old 
First Presbyterian Church, by Rowland W. Claffey, under 
the auspices of the Guilmant Organ School. Mr. Claffey, 
who is a very young man with promise of a big future, is 
a pupil of Dr. William Carl, and is an associate of the 
\merican Guild of Organists, as well as post graduate of 
the Guilmant School. His program included such writers 
for the organ as Bach, Guilmant, Rheinberger and Widor, 
and his playing showed him to be a master of his instru- 
ment, 


ner 


Che ability of Americans to interpret grand opera with- - 


out the help of European artists will have another dem- 
onstration this week, for in the Wagner centenary con- 
cert, which the Lambord Choral Society is to give at Earl 
Hall, Columbia University, Thursday evening, May 22, 
not only the conductor and entire chorus are native Amer- 
icans, but all the soloists as well, with the exception of 
Withelm Bachenheimer, who will sing the role of Hans 
Sachs in the “Meistersinger” finale, and who recently gave 
a recital in Aeolian Hall, The part of Walter will be 
taken by William Wheeler, who was the soloist of the 
Worcester Festival last year, while Elizabeth Wheeler and 
Lillian Eubank will sing Eva and Magdalene, respectively. 
The latter is the young Southern mezzo soprano who was 
recently engaged by the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
next season. The other soloists are Clementine Tétedoux 
Lusk, Clarke Gibson Dailey and Frederic Thomas, who 
will take part in excerpts from “Lohengrin” as well as 
the “Meistersinger.” The chorus will sing “Hail, Bright 
Abode,” from “Tannhauser,”’ preceded by the march, and 
the orchestra, selected from the organization of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House, will play the “Siegfried Idyll” un- 
der the direction of Benjamin Lambord, conductor of the 


society 
nRe 


Amy Titus Worthington, composer and pianist, an- 
nounces a recital of her compositions, at Hotel Plaza, 
Monday, May 26, at 8.30 p. m. Umberto Sorrentino, tenor; 
Estelle Burns-Rourke, soprano; Edith Butts, dancer, and 
Philip Sipser, accompanist, will assist. 


nRre 


The pupils of Hans Merx gave a recital at the Rand 
School, New York, on Wednesday, May 14. The artis- 
tically rendered program included duets by Mendelssohn, 
songs by Mozart, Hildach, operatic arias from the “Magic 
Flute” and “Don Giovanni,” also old Scotch and Irish 
songs, compositions by Dvorak, a nocturne by Field, ete. 
Taking part were Mrs. A. Hillebrand and the Misses De 
Ferenezy, Pemboss, Donahue, Conk and Messrs. Di 
Gregorio, Stewart and Bergen. After the program there 
was a supper and dance in historical costume, Mr. Merx 
appearing as the Trompeter von Sakkingen. 


The pupils of Florence E. H. Marvin, asisted by Dr 
Giovanni E. Conterno, composer, and Harry Whittaker, 
accompanist, gave an interesting musicale at her studio 
on East Thirty-fourth street last Friday evening. The 
pupils all showed by their singing that they were being 
properly trained. The program follows: 

Soprano solos 
Un doux lieu vee eee Alfred Delbruck 
the Year's at the Spring... A ...Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
Marguerite Renaud. 
vet, Wanderer's Night Song. cceeaseee eA. Rubinstein 
Harriette Low, Jessie Martin. 
Soprano solos- 

Ave Maria dani ebhcaeges xeeneuknes ‘ . .. Mascagni 

Shougie Shoo ‘ seb auhd ussends CobeaES Ga kaoeee Ambrose 
Mrs. Wallace Bailey. 

Soprano solos— 
.. Sidney Homer 
.. Sidney Homer 


Way Down South 
Banjo Song ‘ vee Sa 
Jessie Martin 


Soprano solo, Musica Probita.............. i scdaecee este Sees 
Harriette Low. 

Viano solo, Barcarolle Caracteristique. ........-.-.-- G. E. Conterno 

Dr. Giovanni Conterno. 
Duet, Passage Bird's Farewell... .........-0.seceseeeeeeee Hildach 
Marguerite Renaud, Jessie Martin. 

Seapcame aale, At Ge Fats cciccccscccccscccvcsaceccoss J. Brahms 
Jessie Martin. 

Sopewee Gee, View GA oe vice cccesccivccesecccccsesetese Puccini 

Marguerite Renaud. 
Soprano solo, Car tu viens a Mor...........6++0.+e8+ G. d’Hardelot 


Harriette Low. 





The MacDermids’ Recent Successes. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, assisted by James 
G. MacDermid, composer-accompanist, appeared in recital 
last week in Rome, N. Y., Ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell Uni- 
versity) and London, Ontario. These artists met with 
their customary success, as the appended notices indicate: 


Sibyl Sammis-MacDVermid, soprano, and James G. MacDermid com- 
poser-accompanist, gave a delightful recital last evening at the 
Auditorium. Music lovers of London who attended were given a 
rare treat. The program was of unique construction, made up of 
well balanced selections and a number of songs composed by Mr. 
MacWermid. As a singer Siby! Sammis-MacDermid possesses great 
talent. Her voice is clear and sweet, her expression and shading 
almost without a fault. It was shown to best advantage in “Scene 
du Miroir,” Massenet. A “Slumber Song,” by MacFayden, and 
“The Bells,” Debussy, were excellently rendered and thoroughly 
appreciated. Of Mr. MacDermid’s delightful compositions, “Ful- 
hilment” and “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” were probably 
the most artistic. The concert ranked with the season’s best.— 
London, Canada, Free Press, May 9, 1913. 


——e 


Mrs. MacDermid was at her best in Massenet’s aria from ‘*Thais.” 
“Seene du Miroir.” This selection is one which depends con- 
siderably for its effect on its dramatic situation and the surround- 
ings which only the opera stage can give to be heard at its best, 
but last night Mrs. MacDermid’s voice rose in the more difficult 
passages, clear, pure and brilliant, and in the lower register it 
was remarkably rich and full for a soprano. James G. MacDermid 
was the accompanist; his work was at all times excellent and dis 
tinguished by fine discrimmation and originality. —Cornell Daily Sun, 
Ithaca, May 8, 1913. 





The Musical Art Society and a large number of their friends 
enjoyed a rare musical treat on Tuesday evening when Sibyl Sam- 
mis-MeacDermid, the gifted soprano, and her husband, James G. Mac- 
Dermid, composer-accompanist, gave a recital in Haselton Hall. It 
was the society's last entertainment of the season and was a fitting 
close to a series which has given many in this city much enjoy 
ment. Mrs. Sammis-MacDermid as a soprano has attained a high 
place in the musical world, and her husband, a pianist of high at- 
tamment, has also produced many musical compositions which have 
met with considerable success. On Tuesday evening Mrs. Sammis- 
MacWVermid made an ardent admirer of everyone in the audience, 


as her voice is augmented by a grace and charm of manner that 


captivated all, She was very liberal with encores, and the admira 
tron for her work, as expressed by the applause, was enthusiastically 
given after each number. Selections in French, German, Italian 
and English were sung in a manner that showed the wonderful 
range and sweetness of a finished voice. After the regular pro- 
gram had been given, Mrs. Sammis-MacDermid gave a number of 
musical compositions by her husband, which showed the excellence 
of bis work and also revealed her talent in interpreting the pleas 
mg and varied moods of the composer. It was while she was singing 
her husband's compositions that many in the audience experienced 
the same enjoyment that Madame Schumann-Heink afforded at her 
recital in this city last winter. “Love's Grant Song,” “Heart o° Me” 
and “bulfillment” were the first of Mr. MacDermid’s productions, 
the latter being especially well rendered. “Faith,” “Hope” and 
“Charity” were the three selections that followed, and then came 
“The Song That My Heart Is Singing,” “If I Knew You and You 
Knew Me” and “My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose” completed 
the program, “If 1 Knew You and You Knew Me” so caught the 
fancy that the vocalist felt obliged te respond to the importunities 
of the audience and repeat it. The entire program was one that 
gave much pleasure, but the songs by Mr. MacDermid, as sung 
by his very talented wife, were the most charming features of the 
recital.—Rome, N. Y., Sentinel, May 7, 1913. 


Alma Voedisch is meeting with success in booking these 
artists for the coming season. ( Advertisement.) 





Granville Praised in Newark. 


The Newark (N. J.) Evening News is most conserva- 
tive in regard to superlative praise, and it is therefore 
gratifying to an artist to receive such as the following: 

Mr, Granville, thoroughly familiar, expressed the sentiments and 
emotion of the unfortunate knight with an intensity of feeling in 
his phrasing that imparted the needful dramatic coloring to the 
baritone’s passages. 

This refers to Harriet Ware's cantata, “Sir Oluf,” in 
which Charles N. Granville sang the leading part. 

In regard to Mr. Granville’s solos, in a later part of the 
program, this paper said: 

Soloists in local concerts seldom are encored by triple encores, 
but that tribute was paid to Mr. Granville after he had sung a 
group of songs. Mr. Spross’ lyric enabled Mr. Granville to bring 
into play his dramatic as well as his vocal resources in interpreta- 
tron with compelling power in depicting the anguish of a tortured 
soul. ‘The wide range of his expressional means makes him an un- 
commonly entertaining singer 

From which the reader may judge that Mr. Granville 
makes his voice an expressive organ of communication, 
which, after all, is the true mission of a singer.—(Ad- 
vertisement. ) 





Conductor O. C. Posa led Beethoven's ninth symphony 
in Graz (Austria) recently. 
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Franz Egenieff at Strassburg. 

Following Franz Egenieff’s first recital in Strassburg, 
Germany, the press of that city made the following com- 
ments : 

The aristocratic descent of the artist, who in private life is Baron 
von Kleydorff, is clearly perceptible in his offerings on the operatic 
and concert stage. He is able to even ennoble the bloodthirsty 
“Vampyr” in Marschners’ opera of the same name. As a juxtapo- 
sition we would mention Cimarosas’ merry “Secret Marriage,” and 
the delightful humor and yet again true tone with which he imbues 
his rendering of the role of the Count in the latter opera. 

Whatever the bold cavalry officer may undertake adds to his repu- 
tation. As many of his military feats, so his musical interpretations 
are always full of life and boldness. Many of his colleagues of the 
opera have to work hard to gain the public's ear, its faith, its 
hearty laughter or its sympathy and tears; they have to do so by 
making almost superhuman efforts, and ofttimes without achieving 
the desired result. Egenieff, however, always gets over the foot 
lights immediately. He pulls his public along with him. He forces 
them faithfully to believe in his plaints or his mirth, in his sorrow 
of his humor. His glorious,, heart touching, beautifully evened out 
baritone and the brilliant schooling which the voice received at the 
hands of the great Lilli Lehmann; his temperamental intelligence, 
whch helps him to fill every task with rare ease and famility, all 
enable the artist to fascinate his audience, be it at the opera or 
be it at the concert hall, which latter is now claiming him as one 
of the greatest interpreters of the songs of Schubert, Schumann, 
Brahms, Mugo Wolf, Loewe, etc 

Last night interest centered in this man, Franz Egenieff, who is 
occupying a very brilliant position among the soloists on the Ger 
man concert platform. When he exchanged the drill room for the 
stage and concert platform he did well. He tollowed the call of 
his good genii, for his singing showed very important qualities 
He is a baritone with umuormly closed soft tones, loud and far 
carrying resonance, facile and faultless technic in tone production 
and supported by a great warmth in the lower register. His 
enormous routine has now enabled him to give expression to all 
shades of emotion, without having to make the slightest endeavor 
rhe buoyant opening symphony and the cantilene at the end ot 
Loewe's ““Néck” were brought out with grandiose effect. So was the 
famous breathing test in the “Nightingale,” and the “Sternenacht,” 
which were fully appreciated by his audience. 

Later on he succeeded very brilliantly in bringing out the great 
importance of action and dialogue in Loewe's “Seltenen Beter,” 
which is all too rarely heard nowadays.—Strassburger Neue Zeitung, 
January 26, 1913. 


the evening made us acquainted with a new soloist, Franz 
Egenieff (Baron von Kleydorft), of Berlin, whose noble and power 
ful baritone, combined with a unique and individual style of inter- 
pretation is probably at its best on the concert platform. The very 
first two songs with piano accompaniment made a tremendous hit 
by the unexcelled tone coloring both in the elegic and the heroic 
passages. And immediately after the artist had the opportunity in 
Loewe's “Nick” to give joy te his hearers, by his delightful, de- 
scriptive, most sensitively felt lyric singing. It seems that Schu- 
mann, Brahms and Loewe are this artist's special domain. He had 
rare success with some of the latter artist's lesser known works, 
more especially with the imcredtbly difficult “Fredericus rex,” which 
is full of magnificent style.—Strassburger Post, January 27, 1913 


Kammersinger «ranz Egenieff, the soloist of the evening, instantly 
gained the sympathy of the honse with his first number, Hugo 
Wolf's “Biterolf.””. The singer does not only command a volumi- 
nous voice, but above all, he knows how to entirely exhaust the 
full meaning of the text. In his interpretations of Loewe's ballads 
the public found him to be a most extraordinary and tasteful singer, 
his interpretations inspiring endless plaudits. Such art one hears 
but rarely and one can heartily congratulate the Manner Gesang 
Verein upon having selected so magnificent an artist.—Strassburger 
Neweste Nachrichten, January 27, 1913. (Advertisement.) 





Rappold Opens Hill Auditorium. 

The following is a copy of a nigh# letter received by 
manager M. H. Hanson from the stcretary of the Ann 
Arbor (Michigan) Music Festival: 

Aan Arbor, Mich., May 14, 1913. 

Hill Auditorium, at the University of Michigan, the new three 
hundred thousand dollar music hall, is being used for the first time 
tonight. Madame Rappold has just sung the first aria of the fes 
tival. She sang Elizabeth's address to the famous hall. Five thou- 
sand people are now applauding and the magnificent building re- 
sounds with triumphant sounds. Everybody is enthusiastic over the 
magnificent building and with the splendid artist who has opened 
the festival show, especially. 

Cuartes A. Sink, Manager and Secretary. 


Cs 


Eleanor Spencer’s Dresden Success. 

Among the important engagements Miss Eleanor Spencer 
has played in Europe was one with the Dresden Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, under Olsen. This appearance was 
made in December, 1911, when the distinguished young 
American pianist was heard in the Beethoven C minor 
concerto with the cadenza by Moscheles, in the Schumann 
novelette in D major and the romance in F sharp minor 
and in Liszt’s eighth rhapsody. The Dresden public ap- 
plauded the American to the echo and the opinions of 
the critics were voiced in the following notices: 


Beethoven's € minor concerto for piano and orchestra was given. 
Herr Olsen made an excellent choice when he introduced Miss 
Spencer as soloist. She comes from a profound schooling of which 
her clean, pure technic, her pearly melodious touch and her round 
musical interpretation give delightful evidence. Owing to an un 
duly long intermission, we could not hear the solos (Schumann and 
Liszt), but hope to hear this gifted artist, who shows such sympa- 
thetic individuality in her art, soon again in Dresden.—Dresden 
Journal, December 19, 1911 





——— 

Kieanor Spencer, pianist, was the soloist in the last symphony 
concert. She played the Beethoven C minor concerto with remark 
able surety and decided success, of which the cadenza by Mocheles 
gave her special opportunity to display strong individual interpreta- 
tien. In the Schumann romance in F sharp minor and the novelette 
in ) major she displayed remarkable talent in her interpretation of 
























the more romantic school and the Liszt rhapsody (No. 8) showed 
that the artist is well qualified to master technical difficulties 


Dresden Salon Blatt, December 17, 1911 CARL 


GEWERBEHAUS ORCHESTRAL SYMPHONY CONCERT 
Eleanor Spencer, the young but already well-known American 
pianist, has proved another addition to the ranks of great American 


artists who reflect honor upon and point at the triumph of this THE GREAT HUNGARIAN 

nation so ra idly coming to the fore in the world of music She VIOL INIST 

First American Tour January, February, March, 1914 
Soloist: 


Boston Symphony, Chicago Symphony, 
Cincinnati Symphony, New York Phil- 
harmonic, New York Symphony, Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, St. Paul Symphony, 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 
a Opera House Orchestra, 
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HUGO KAUN 


LATEST WORKS 


“Mother Earth.” Secular oratorio for mixed chorus, 
solo voices and orchestra. English version ar- 
ranged by M. D. Calvocoressi. 


“Psalm 126.” For mixed chorus (solo voices ad 
libitum) orchestra and organ or piano. Eng- 
lish version arranged by Carl Ellis Eppert. 


” 


“Festival Cantata For mixed chorus and or- 


chestra. 


The above works are issued in piano score with 
texts, in separate chorus parts, in conductor's score 
and orchestra parts 
“Am Rhein.” Overture for large orchestra 





Orchestra score ...........price 12 Marks 
ELEANOR SPENCER ON A VISIT IN PARIS AND ABOUT TO Orchestra parts ...........price 18 Marks 
rAKE A DRIVE IN TH2 BOIS DE BOULOGN} Piano score for two hands, price 2 Marks. 


PUBLISHED BY 


ss one of those appearance that astonish by reason of a certain 
unpreparedness on the part of the audience or a comet, so to JUL. HEINR. ZIMMERMANH, Leipsic 


speak Not that Miss Spencer has anything of the sensational or 











meteoric in her playing, but she is one of those rarely and highly 


finished artists that ome meets but all too seldom in these days of 





premature debuts. Her pure, sweet, singing tone, her admirable tech 
nical command, pearly passages and plastic touch entitle her to take 


first rank as a pianist The performance of the C minor Beethover Jane 


concerto was a model one and such as well to demand the emule 


tion of all artists, both as regards her. n 


clear finished performance, while the Schumann numbers displayed 
the same excellent pianistic qualities, beside a decidedly poetic vein 
and considerably fantasie. She met with stormy enthusiasm and Ree 
was called out with loud shouts of bravo Dresden Guide, Jani 


ary i4, tor ( Advertisement.) 


eatites ANNAH 


In an appearance with the Orpheus Club, of Buffalo 
N. Y., on April 14, Christine Miller scored a brilliant 


mianly conception and 


success, and both public and critics received her with a 


Dramatic Soprano 


claim, as may be seen from the appended notices 


It was a delight again to hear Miss Miller's glorious richly col 





ored voice fhe qualtty is uniform throughout the vocal compass 
and there is fullness and warmth of tone She charmed no less by 
her winsome personality than by her vocal gifts and musical inte 
pretations The Buffalo Express 


> a AVAILABLE ENTIRE 
Christine Miller, brilliant concert artist, has gained enormously SEASON 1913-1914 


Mm poise, musicianship and dramatic equipment since last heard here 
Her rich, resonant, contralto voice, ber polished French diction and 


her dramatic interpretation won flattering tribute of applause 


DIRECTION HAENSEL 4& JONES 
AEOLIAN BUILDING 


The Buffalo Courier 


Christine Miller won immediate favor with the large audience by 


her fine singing and charming style of delivery Her voice is a 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


rich contralto of much power and clear im all the registers She 





sings with deep sentiment and a wealth of feeling found only in a 











real artist The Buffalo Commercial ( Advertisement.) 


L DRAMATIC TENOR 
k IN AMERICA JANUARY TO JUNE 1913 


SOPRANO 
RIDER-KELSEY === 
CUNNINGHAM === 
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BRACEY BEI BEAUMONT 
603 West 126th Street 
New York City 
Telephone 4224 Auduben 
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cert of the season at a pele it 











\ t Neumann brought forth once more Father 
und | Paulist Choristers of Chicago. The popu- 
thi hoir has been on the increase ever since 115 
the large assembl at the Studebaker on 
aft 1 [ 1, we indicate The pro 
ts entiret | 
Lotti 
Giordani 
Browne 
Browne 
} (,evaert 
‘ } | 
i K 
i } ‘ Idle 
I Leslic 
i 
Dickenson 
Delamarter 
Bach 
(,ounod 
t enjoyable numbers was one by the 
( poser d erit Eric Delamarter, whose “The 
| iin ¥ the approval of the audience and 
re by the chon The “Ave Maria” 
oung boy soprano, with violin 
ito, and even younger boy displayed a remarkable 
Gounod “Jerusalem” aria Father Finn and 











BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 


N. CLARK ST. AND CHICAGO AVE... CHICAGO 
Mr. Kenneth M. BRADLEY, Director 













SUMMER NORMAL—June 23 to July 26, 1913 
Classes tn Technic, Ear Training. Har- 
mony. Teaching Material and Methods. 
Musical eee laterpresates: Anal- 
ysis. Round Tables. KLY RE- 
ur ALS AND CECTURES. 
Special Courses in Expression, Dramatic Art, 
MUSIC, Lenguages, Public School Music 
Conducted by an unsurpassed faculty including: 
Mme. Juile Rive’-King Mr. Harold von Mickwitz 
Mr. Guy Herbert Woodard Mr. Emil LeCierq 
Mr. Frank 8. Webster Mme. Justine Wegener 
Miss May Julia Riley Mr, Ernest 0. Todd 
Miss Eleanor Smith Miss Adelaide 6. Lewis 












Mr, Edgar A. Nelson Mr. Edward Dvorak 

gage | ate lessons with any f 
\ sho 1 make min advanc« 
e Conserva y announces that MISS 

i rEWART POTTER } ent five years 
Lew vy and B t nd has met with tri 
he ecent Conce experience, will re 
iccept limited number f 
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Mk sseumnieaniaaian ScHW Ker, Registrar 
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his choristers have reason to be proud of themselves and 
the city to which they belong also has cause to congratu- 
late itself for harboring in its midst such worthy ex- 
ponents of church music. It is already announced that 
next season Father Finn and his choristers will appear as 
often as this year, and this announcement will be wel- 
comed by the thousands of devotees of church music, who 
have filled the Studebaker this year whenever that or- 
ganization has appeared. 
nner 

The same afternoon at the Fine Arts Theater Jenny 
Dufau, soprano of the Chicago Grand Opera Company, 
was heard in the following numbers: 
\ria dei Puritani ‘ ; pea? 4 abasesenehe Bellini 
Klfenlied ... th nk a aaes pekcuaee ays igvenbe Hugo Wolf 
-Hugo Wolt 

Volkslied 


Auch kleine Dinge 
Altschwedisches Hirtenlied 


My Laddie ....... desbeyes corks vacened beseenes W. A. Thayer 
Song from the Persian... “¥- éonnaeesaye G. W. Chadwick 
Will o’ the Wisp cvepweserers “pd MS Opy Mrrreey” ©. G. Spross 
Una voce poco fa, Barbiere di Siviglia.............-.....-Rossini 
Nuit d’Ete yer cannes egeuknon oon ..Chaminade 
luyer l'amour, Vicilles Chansons Francaises............. Weckerlin 


. Weckerlin 


Xavier Leroux 


Jeunes fillettes, Vieilles Chansons Francaises...... 
Le Nil satan ‘ 
Le Bonheur est & se legere.. can vn , ...-C. Saint-Saéns 





Miss Dufau’s recital was called an “at home musicale.” 
It was indeed an at home musicale, an entertainment 
quite different from the general rule. The stage was ar- 
ranged to look like a drawing room, with furniture matc)- 
ing the wall, and in the center of the room a comfortable 
arm chair was placed, in which, later on, the young so- 
prano sat, thus making the public realize why the recital 
had been advertised as an “at home musicale.” Having 
thus reviewed the uncommon setting of Miss Dufau's par- 
lor, a word of praise is due for the manner in which she 
rendered her program. She sang especially well and 
greatly pleased her audience through good readings and 
excellent diction. Miss Dufau will return next year with 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company, where new success is 
probably awaiting her. 

nee 

\ special meeting on April 24 of the Chicago division 
of the National Society for the Promotion of Grand Opera 
in English was called by Maurice Rosenfeld, president of 
the Chicago division. On motion duly put and carried 
Georgia Kober was elected secretary and treasurer for 
one year, after which there were short speeches by Mrs 
Jason Walker, of Memphis, and Mrs. David Campbell, of 
Kansas City Edna Hall, corresponding secretary of the 
Thursday Matinee Musical Club of Minneapolis, was put 
in charge of a branch of the National Society in Minne- 
apolis for Minnesota. There were nineteen members en 
rolied at this meeting Seventeen dollars was turned 
over by the president to the secretary, the president keep- 
ing $2 of the $19 paid by the members to reimburse him 
for money used for expense previous to the first meeting, 
April 24, 1013 Since this meeting there have been five 
new members enrolled, three of them having paid $1 each. 
\ short speech was made by Mrs. Mitchell on the subject of 
the lack of scntiment and interest shown by the American 
public in American music and American composers. Fol- 
lowing this speech there was a short musical program 
given in English by Kirk Towns, J. Francis Connors, ac- 
companist. Mr. Towns sang “In Moonlight,” by Elgar, 
and “My Song Is of the Sturdy North,” by Edward Ger- 








:CHILSON-OHRMA 


SOPRANO 
Soloist at Worcester Festival 1911-12 
Personal Address: 4603 Sheridan Read, CHICAGO 


Exclusive Management: Gertrude 
O’Hanlon, Ca Cable Bidg., Chicago 
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MAY 26, 27,29 and 31, 1913 


(Four Nights and One Matinee) 





THE CHICAGO NORTH SHORE FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY GYMNASIUM, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Fifth Music Festival 


Peter Christian Lutkin, Musical Director 


Regular Festival Chorus, 600 Singers. For “Messiah” Pertormance, 1,000 Singers. 
Children’s Chorus of t,s00 Voices. The Entire Chicago Symphony Orchestra (90 Men). 


SOLOISTS 
Eugene Ysaye . Violinist Mary Ann Kaufman............ Soprano Clarence Whitehill ....... Bass- Baritone 
Alice Nielsen Soprano Ernestine Schumann-Heink . .Contralto Herbert Miller Baritgne 
Florence Hinkle bags 30e6 cone cee Christine Miller ......sssesee8 Conga » See a es eal ba avy 
Edith Chapman Goold.......... Soprano eee BOS cicavcnecercessiee -- Teno Henri Scott ............ tesveeeee ss Bass 
Mabe! Sharp Herdien. . Soprano POUl AMMOURD. oc cciicdvocccececes - Tenor Gustaf Holmquist ..................Bass 


COURSE TIC KETS (Five Concerts)—$ro.00, $9.00, $6.00, $4.00 and $2.50. Boxes, $90.00. 
SINGLE TICKETS—$2.50, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00 and soc. 


CARL"D. KINSEY, Business Manager, Care of LYON & HEALY, Chicago 





Frederick Stock, Orchestral Conductor 
Young Ladies’ Chorus of s00 Voices. 











man. Emma C. Nagel, soprano, of New York, sang the 
“Jewel Song” from “Faust.” Alfred Bergen sang the 
prologue from “Pagliacci,” after which the meeting was 
adjourned subject to the call of the president. 

nner 


The Hinshaw Conservatory will present on Thursday 
evening, May 22, vocal students of Marvin Hinshaw in a 
song recital, followed by Jerome K. Jerome’s one act 
drama “Sunset,” given by pupils of the dramatic de- 
partment. William Wade Hinshaw, baritone of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company of New York, and president of 
the Hinshaw Conservatory, will return from a concert tour 
to be present at the closing recital. 

nner 

Handel’s “Messiah” will be the first of the North Shore 
festival concerts at Evanston one week from this Mon- 
day night. One thousand singers have been organized 
and trained to sing the mighty choruses in this grand oid 
work. The singers have been recruited from the follow- 
ing choral organizations: The regular festival chorus of 
600, the Marshall Field & Co. Choral Society, Central 
Church Choir, the First Methodist Church Choir of Aus- 
tin, the Ravenswood Musical Club and the Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago. The soloists will be: Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Christine Miller, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor, 
and Henri Scott, bass. Peter Christian Lutkin will be 
the conductor, and the entire Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra of eighty-five musicians will furnish the accompani- 
ments. The second night of the festival is termed 
“Artists’ Night,” and Eugen Ysaye, the great violinist, 
will be the soloist, accompanied by the entire Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, with Frederick Stock conducting. 


mReR 


Harold von Mickwitz, the well known pianist and in- 
structor at the Bush Temple Conservatory, has been heard 
this season in several recitals. He appeared last week in 
Dallas, Tex., and the Dallas News said: 

Mr. Mickwitz gave a varied program, ranging from the rigidly 
classic form of Mozart, through the romantic productions of Chopin 
to the freakish, impressionistic compositions of Debussy. 

Mr. von Mickwitz is distinguished for his singing tones, variety 
of nuances and general brilliancy of technic, which pre-eminently 
qualify him to interpret the music of Chopin, in which he is really 
wondertul, and that is perhaps the reason he gives Chopin more 
space than any other composer on his programs. He, however, 
showed himself a master of the technic of the older forms of the 
classical Mozart and the lyrical Mendelssohn, He played with even 
ness the pearly runs in the chant polonatse of Chopin-Liszt; was 
equal to the various requirements of the bravura passages and gen 
eral wildness and recklessness of the Rubinstein number, which is 
tremendous in its technic, and at home and quite at his ease in 
every other number in the program. 


Edna Gunnar Petersen, pianist, and Albert Lindquest. 
tenor, were among the soloists who appeared at the fifth 
annual May festival at the Academy, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
last Thursday, May 8. The Kalamazoo Gazette said: 

Miss Peterson, the pianist, chose an exacting program and one 
that called for a full demonstration of her remarkable power ot 
technic and execution, as well as of her reserve force, musical 
feeling and poetic expression. She is a brilliant and finished pianist 
and plays with accuracy and virility, displaying a tone of beauti 
ful quality and skilfully trained technical and rhythmical traits. 
tier chief charm seems to lie in her varied expressions of tone, 
although her scale work is attractive and the soft trill of her gentler 
moods a delight. Musicianly is the word that expresses the playing 
of Miss Peterson. Among her most brilliant numbers were two 
in the Liszt Paganini-Liszt group—“Petrarca Sonett” in A flat and 
variations in A minor and “Meditation,” by Tschaikowsky, each o1 
which called forth earnest applause. She is a superb accompanist. 

it can be said of Albert Linquest, the tenor, that he fairly took 
his audience by storm, so magnetic and charming was his voice—a 
true golden tenor of rich, ringing quality, good range, much volume, 
well trained and under perfect control—a tenor such as one seldom 
hears outside of grand opera. His execution was nothing short of 
masterful, while his tonal shading and general style were exquisite 
from the standpoint of vocal artistry. His first number, “Sound 
an Alarm,” from “Judas Maccabaeus,” displayed the full power of 
his voice and so delighted the auditors that they showered him with 
salvos of applause. Then in a somewhat lighter vein he sang with 
fine effect *‘Mammy’s Song,” by Ware, and “The Moon Drops Low,” 
by Cadman. His real hit was made in “O Golden Land,” by Me!- 
ville, where he threw his whole soul and the full strength of his 
ringing voice into the climax, fairly compelling the audience to 
thunder its approval in continued applause. His third and last 
appearance took him back to the ultra classical—a group of Wagner, 
Verdi and Puccini, the gem of which was “Schwanenlied,” from 
“Lohengrin,” by Wagner. 

Summed up, it was one of the most delightful and most success 
ful artist recitals — the memory of the Jeol music loving colony 
and will be long and p tly + 

Both artists are ‘under the iiatintienel of Gertrude V. 
O'Hanlon, who booked the date. 

nner 

The twenty-seventh commencement concert and exercises 
of the American Conservatory will be held at Orchestra 
Hall, Thursday evening, June 19. 

nee 

Every season Birdice Blye fills a large number of en- 
gagements in the South, where she has become a great fa- 
vorite. The following notice is from the Courier, Black- 
stone, Va. where she recently made such a success in a 
return engagement that she was immediately re-engaged 
for next season: 


On Saturday evening a concert of unusual interest to the music 
lovers of the two was given by Birdice Blye. She was heard here 
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in a very excellent concert last season and it was a privilege in- 


Madame Blye has given con 





deed that she could be he gain 


certs all over America as well as the most important cities of Eu- 


rope, and everywhere she goes she receives the best criticisms. The 








ease and grace with which she plays 1s very remarkable, besides that 
she has a full, round tone and very decided brilliance from a tech 
nical standpoint Her runs were very hquid and clear and the 
most difhcult passages were syed with great case She played 
to a very enthusiastic audte a at the close { several nber- 
responded to the applause with encores It is not often that the 
people of Blackstone have t 1 t ty t ear artist of suc! 
high rank and the best way to show ir aj tion is in the desire 
that we may have her wit s € y x 


nnre 
Post graduate piano recitals will be given by Harold 
Bennett, Laura Liberg and Monie Franks, after 
noon, May 24, at Kimball Hall. The 


American Conservatory will 


Kimball Hall 


Saturday 
annual contest in 
the violin department of the 
take place Saturday morning, May 24, at 
nRne 
Nielsen's engagement at 


Due to Alice Garden, 


London, the popular soprano was compelled to 


Covent 
cancel her 
date the North Shore festival and her place will be taken 
Helen Stan- 


on the program by another popular soprano, 
iey, of the Chicago Grand Opera Compan 
RRR 
Pupils ot the Bergey Chicago Ope ra School 
May 18, in the 


Building The 


will give a 
Sunday afternoon, Bergey 
Arts 
both vocal and piano numbers. 
Rn Re 


On Monday evening, May 12, in the Fine Arts Build 
Lester, 


recital next 


studio, Fine program will include 


MacBurney studios presented Margaret 
Hazel Huntley, contralto, 


baritone, with William Lester 


ing, the 


soprano ; ind Vern Burnham, 
in a recital 


serie f 


near fu 


as accompanist, 
of songs by Chicago composers—the first of a 


eight or more such programs to be given in the 
Miss 
tion, appeared to good advantage in a group of six songs 
by William Lester. Her both 
in volume and range; and this added vocal power in com 
bination with the songs 

which are among the most effective things of their kind 

Margaret Lester 


ture. Huntley, who has more than a local reputa 


voice has grown amazingly 


dramatic style of the Lester 


enabled the singer to score a triumph. 
also has developed greatly since her last appearance her 
beautifut 

Very 


good work was done in a group of four songs by Gram 


rhe voice is a powerful dramatic soprano of 
quality, well handled, and, above all, individual 


remained for consist 


Schaefer; but it 
ing of songs by Potter and Arthur Olaf Andersen, in which 
“Th 


received its first public hear 


rer second group, 


she presented her gifts in the most favorable light 


Autumn” of Potter (whicl 


ing) was very effective, while the Andersen songs im 


pressed by their 
baritone, Mr. 


melody and simplicity of effect Phe 


Burnham, gained much applause for his et 


fective vocalism in songs by Grant-Schaefer, Lester, Down 


ing, Taylor, Freer and Meagley Grant-Schaefer’s bril 
liant “Eagle” was sung with refreshing vim and 
enthusiasm *To a Dreamer,” by Mrs. Freer, was bea 


1 “A Dirge.” by Lester. was very effectn 
“Wedding Song’ 


interesting 


tifully done; an 
in its somber intensity \ most singabk 
by the same composer served as a finale to an 


rog The accompaniments were played with artistic 
program. re ac f I 
William Lester 


a 


assisted 


insight and authority by 


Loomis 


rank 


at the piano 


Parker, baritone yy Clarence E. 


will give a song recital next Thursday even 


ing, May 22, at Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory of Music. The program follows 
Six jester songs Words by Helen Bantock 
Music by Granville Bantock 

The Jester 

In Tyme of Olde 

Will o” the Wisp 

Under the Rose 

Serenade 

f'ra-la-la-lie. 
Nine songs . Tohn Alden Carpenter 


May, the Maiden (Sidney Lanic 

The Heart’s Country (Florence Wilkinson) 
The Green River (Lord 
Geo, Lovely Rose (Edmund Waller) 

Fog Wraiths (Mildred Howells) 

Bid Me to Live (Robert Herrick) 

Little Fly (William Blake) 

The Cock Shall Crow (Robert Louis Stevenson) 
Looking-glass River (Kobert Louis Stevenson 


Alfred Douglas) 


Mr. Carpenter at the piano 
Four songs Words by Gilbert Parker 
Music by Amy Woodforde Finder 
At Sea 
There Is an Orchard 
Her Words Come to Me 
tyes Like the Sea 
zeae 
An operatic performance by students of the 
Devries studios will be given at the Studebaker Theater, 
Tuesday evening, May 20, direction of Mr 
Devries. The casts will be as follows 
SECOND ACT OF BIZET’S “CARMEN 


(By request.) 


Herman 


under the 


(In English 


Marie Yah 
Eden 
Gabrielle Claus 
Ralph Errolle 
Harry D 


Carmen 


Frasquita Haze! Mudge 


Mercedes 
Done jose 


kacamillo Sulcer 














Zuniga ’ Montgomery W hit 
Che Dancaire Dan. S. Dent 
fhe Remendado Leroy Wetze 
Morales Paul Bartlet: 
as Pistia Henry H 
FIRST ACT OF LEO DELIBES’ “LAKME 
In Eng ) 
R Coff 
Ethe ) 
Ma a T $ 
Gabrielle Claus 
< Anna owda 
Ralph tf 
F rede r. Bhar 
> Ilar T * 
Had Da s Dent 
rHIRD ACT OF VERDI'S “AIDA 
I Italian.) 
Aida Hazel Eden Mudge 
\mneris Ethe L> 
Una Sacerdotersa Martha Thor 
Radames Ralph f 
Ame s Harr Thoms 
Ramfis Montgomery W 
i evries the iat 
‘ rus Mrs Pa Uwsley fartiett, R. Czne wska 
Walter Robert Yate th Marsy, The Misses Anita Chay 
Hortense B swick, Erna Lorraime, Ella McAd 
lane Moore, Delia Jaspersot The Messrs. E. E. Wenger 
kK We Lr ue M r Hiueh Denissor } k 
M < Le i! < ! ! ‘ e B 


nme 
Burton I 


Pupils of Ruth M assisted by 


a recital last 


Flora Hromatko, 


gave ‘ Saturday afternoon, May 17, in the 
Little Theater, Fine Arts Building, auspices of 
the Mary Wood Chase School of Musk Arts Those 


who took part mn the afternoon's program were Mar 


Tw Voiced Melodies,” by Van 


under the 





garet Youn m Kuren 

















| 
| 
tnt 
Chicago 








Photo by Matzene, Chicag ] 
BERNHARD ULRICH 
Liusiness manage f the Chicae (yrand Opera Co ny y 
signed a three year mitract with that « pany 
Josephine Lyford, who played the Heller prelude and “A 


Thousand and One Nights,” by Reimecke; Theodore Young 
in Smith’s “March” and the Heller “L’Avalanche” Edith 
EKisendrath, who rendered MacDowell'’s “To a Wild Rose’ 
and “The Warrior's Heller; Helen 


MacDowell, and Griea'’s nocturne; 


Driver in 
Kath 


Russian Romance’; Mae Bart 


Song,” by 
Traumerei,” by 
arine Holmes gave Friml's 
Helen Kuh was heard 
‘Rustle of Spring,” by 


“Ich Dich,” by 


etude ; Frerkson 


lett, “Slumber Song,” by Hauser; 
in the Beethoven minuet in G and 
Kindberg in Liebe 


Sinding; Florence 


Grieg, and Leschetizky’s octave Mary 
played the Chopin B flat scherzo, and Lucie Babcock was 
heard in a group by Borodin, Chopin and Debussy, all of 
whom reflected credit on their mentor as well as on the 
school in which they have been taught 
nae 

The annual contest of piano students for appearance at 

American Conservatory 


May 17, at Kimball 


the commencement concert of the 
took place last Saturday afternoon, 
Hall zane 
Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, will be the assisting art- 
Society which will be 


Associa 


ist at the Chicago Choral concert, 
Wednesday 


tion Auditorium 


given next evening, May 21, in the 


Ryder, ptanist 


Theodora Sturkow furnished the pro 


gram at the Carroll Colleze artists’ course, at Waukesha, 


last Wednesday, May 14 Her program comprised the fol- 
‘Suite Allemande,” by D’Albert; the 
Mendelssohn fantasie, andante; Liadow's “Biroulki,” 
teen miniatures; The Lark,” by Balakirew; “Polichi 
nelle,” by Rachmaninoff: “The Deserted Sands,”’ Rhene; 
“Spinning Girls of Carantec Saint-Saéns’ 


lowing numbers 


tour- 


Baton, and 


customary 


cis J. Sadlier 


Valse.” Mrs 
nRere 


' bees 
followimeg lett 


“Etudes en forme de 


Success 


Marion Green received the 


his performance in Warren 

» Ma. Gre \ l fe 

eme s r \W et \ 
N singe \ s Ww f « 
iealicuan 

ers I k y 

was ig « « 

Ww ¢ g a y 

\ « shes s s 

Sig Fa 
nee 

Che teachers training class of the Mary 

School of Musica \rts, assisted by pu ils « 


ley Brewster and Isidor Berger, will give 


Saturday afternoon, May 24, in the Littl 


Arts Building nue 
The forty-sevent! commenceme 


the Chicago Musical College will be held 


Tuesday evening, June 17. Diamond medals and diplomas 
will be awarded; the annual commencement address will 
be given and oncert by diamond medal wit rs W 
features { the evening The Chicago Musical ¢ ge 
Orchestra of sixty piece unde the direction f Karl 
Reckzeh, will supply the ompaniments for the 
and play an overture as well Che graduating " 
largest in the hist i th mstitution and includes f 
resentatives from more thi three-tourt { the States and 
Territories of the Us ‘ nmer session of the 
wo Musical Collewe wil pen Monday, Jur 3. al é 
tend for a period of e weeks he heads ull the d 
partments { Dr. Ziegfeld’s we know schoc 
ncluded im the roster { instru rs and t ulvance 
ewistrati ndicates that the already irge nurmbe 
resent pupil ntend to remain nsiderably 
sugmented by the influx of prospective nu an if 
the Southern and Southwestern States, wh are ‘ ry 
year, comme to the North in greater numbers for the 
sunimer mstruction During the ummer ter aA seri 
lectures and concerts by well known musicians and cri 
will be but one of the many features devised 1 uke the 
hot weather peri t study more attractive t tudent 
he examinations in all departments and tl minat 
mpositions for er, gold and diamond meda i ‘ 
ne conducted at the Chicago Mu al College thi 
Other pre-commencement events thus far scheduled ar 
t Weel Ma nal petit tor pri 
! d alterna Ma Oo, recital ‘ rie M Ln 
el, class 1913, piano department; Tuesday evening, Tur 
iO, annual dinner given by the Ziegfeld Clul honor of 
rr. Ziewfeld’s birthday innual dance and ptior R 
eption Hall, College Buildin late t ca 
nee 
\t t meert }’ } \ { 
ver Vednesda ning n Rehearsa i 
p f the M "hi Epsilor t | " 
Slack i pu ul { ix Musical ¢ tie i 
mpositi Laura ID larr t the llege " 
The progra ‘ iled by M neelle M. | , 
among those I peared were Ruth Sharp e | 
Anna Jones Bort Naomi N Marion Cha hac 
let b fhe riaarwig a lL R ‘ Lut 
Gannon, Mi Cedargreen larriet M. Smwuiski, Louise 
Harrison Stade, Daisy Heist Jones, Maud Woodley C1} 
lar, M That eT Mabel narp Herdien Flor 
phenson, Caliste Sinsk, Da Jones and Susie For 
R er Devs 


conductor of the “Elijah” pro 
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Ryder met with her 


er from Fran 
duction, after 
wha 
Ve Z 
W ad Chase 
{ George Asl 
a recital next 


Theater, Fir 


t exerci 


in Orchestra Hal 
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PIANISTE 


VIENNA XVIII 


MELVILLE 


STARKFRIEDGASSE 10 








JULIA 


CUL 


Begins January | st, 


Exclusive Direction : 


1425 Broadway, 





SECOND VISIT 


re 


1914 


ANTONIA SAWYER 


New York 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 





[May 21, 1913. 








OBITUARY 


William H. Thoms. 


{. Thoms, formerly editor of the American 














| and long a well known figure in musical and 
died Thursday, at Utica, N. Y., where he had 


ears. He was born in New York in 
hoy began the study of music, quickly 
m as a violinist and pianist. He pos- 


quality and studied singing abroad. 

he continued his connection with 

rnal, and in 1870 started the Journal 

rst musical daily published in America. 
published the Musical Monthly and in 
iblished the World of Art. He was in- 


f young musicians to obtain recog 


} 


ers, pianists and violinists who be- 
rst brought out by him, Mr 
| Thomas For a short time 
ted with Tue Musicat Courter 
\rt Journal was published 

an Musician 


Ameri 


Jacques Benavente. 
nte, a former leader of the Municipal 


for the past twenty years both 





played in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, the First Regi- 
ment Band and at most of the World’s Fair expositions 
of recent years. For some time he had been president of 
Teel’s Band Association 





Charles Keidel, Jr. 

Charles Keidel, Jr., president of the William Knabe 
division of the American Piano Company, committed sui- 
cide in Atlantic City, N. J., a few days ago. Mr. Keidel 
was forty-three years of age. He had lived with his par- 
ents in Baltimore till a few years ago, when the Knabe 
Piano Company was absorbed by the American Piano 
Company. Then he went to New York and had offices at 
437 Fifth avenue, headquarters of the American Piano 
Company, of which Mr. Keidel also was a director. 

Mr. Keidel’s parents are in Europe and he will be 
buried from the home of his uncle in Catonsville, a suburb 
of Baltimore. 

Despondency, due to nervous strain and overwork, is 
believed to have been the motive for Mr. Keidel’s act of 
self destruction. He was extremely popular in the piano 


trade 
RE BRN ARIES 6 20.5 
Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska Before Royalty. 


Marguerite Melville-Lisniewska, the brilliant young 
\merican composer-piamst, has had the honor of playing 
before one of the most illustrious audiences in Vienna at 
a big charity concert under the patronage of the Princess 
\lontenuovo, the orchestra being under the baton of Oskar 
Nedbal. Marguerite Melville played the G minor con- 
erto of Saint-Saens, after which she was invited up to 
the royal box and there presented to the Imperial High- 
nesses, the Archduke Karl Franz Josef, heir to the throne; 
his wife, Archduchess Zita, and many other members of 
the imperial family, all of whom congratulated her most 
warmly and expressed their appreciation of her splendid 


WANTED 





WANTED—For opera companies now being organized, 
distinguished singers of experience; artists able to sing 
in English, Italian and French, and also for concert 
work. Only first class artists need apply. All applica- 
tions will be treated in strictest confidence. Address 
“GRAND Opera,” care of Musical Courier. 





SUMMER COURSES in VOCAL ART for TEACHERS 
and STUDENTS. A perfect mastery of vocal art is 
positively guaranteed if the applicant has requirements 
of voice and application. A most critical investigation 
of the method is welcomed. Its superiority is proven 
by the absolutely intelligent and artistic use of the voice 
by pupils and professional singers. Written appoint- 
ments only. MADAME HELENE MAIGILLE, Bel 
Canto, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


WANTED—A man to take position as Director of Music 
in a Southern College. Must have good foreign train- 
ing and be a brilliant pianist, with the ability to direct 
and draw patronage. Salary $2,000 and home. Address 
[He Interstate Teacners’ Acency, Macheca Building, 
New Orleans, La. 











TO LET 





FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS NEXT SEASON. 
—To let for concerts, recitals, etc., a hall seating three 
hundred. Well lighted, nicely decorated, in a con- 
venient location near Fifth avenue and Forty-second 
street. Rent per afternoon or evening, $50. Full par- 
ticulars and advertising will appear later. This is a 
chance for concert artists to rent a small high class hall 
at a moderate rate. Address, “Concert Hall,” care of 
Musicat Courter. 

















r, died at his home in Roxbury, 
1¢ if as born in Amsterdam, Hol 
‘ ears ago, being one of six brothers, 
At one time he was Court soloist of Hol- 
leader of the Royal Aquarium Orchestra at 
\bout twenty vears ago he went to Boston and 
th the Boston Festival Orchestra and the 
Beloia Singing Society He had frequently performance 
Garolyn WILLARD| ««. )TTON SCOIT 
EE 


IPIANIST 


In America Season 1912-13 
Fine Arts Bullding Chicago 


RUSSELL BLISS 


BARITONE 
Aeolian Hall, New York, Suite 1122-1123 


Concert and Choir Bureau 


Harriet Martin Snow, Director? 
(ia Sammy's Masic Store) 64 East Van Buren St., Chicage, it). 


» BIRDIGE BLYE x" 


5424 Washingtes A 
ST EINWAY PIA ZO zo ‘se 


ts HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
407 Plerce samme ~ Boston 


THE MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART. William 
H. Pontius, Director of Music; Charles M. Holt, 
Director Oratory and Dramatic Art. Largest and 
most reliable school in Northwest. All branches. 
Diploma. Summer Session. Send for Catalog C. 














mm Hilied POTTER 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


171 West 57th Street, New York 
‘Phone 268 Columbus 


MASON QUARTET 


CHARLESTON-ON-KANAWBA 











WILLIAM MASON HARRY BBKENSTEIN 
ist Viewa 24 Vien 
RICNMOND NOUSTON WALTER BRAUER 
Viola ‘Cello 


Address: WILLIAM MASON 
Geme Office: CEARLESTOR-O8-KAMAWBA, W.Va, 
Easters Office, care ef ED. SCHUBERTH & CO. 
tt Gast 224 Street New Verk City 





“CONTRALTO” 
Care of Musical Courier. 437 Sth Ave., New York 





THE TOLLEFSEN TRIO 
Mme. Schnabel Tollefsen, pianiste; Carl H. Tol- 
lefsen, violinist; Paul Kefer, ‘cellist. Address 
communications to Carl H. Tollefsen, 1166 45th 
Street, Brooklyn. Tel. 4p4s- -M Sunset. me. 
Tollefsen 4 "pupils at her studio in Steinway 
Hall, New York. 


= PEARSON 25" 


1341 Norwood St., Chicago Presi 1995 





ABBIE. KEELY | Geraldine DAMON 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
1914 DIAMOND ST.. PHILADELPBIA, PA. 
606 West 116th St., New York City 


AUBREY W. MARTIN 
BASS—BARITONE. Concert—Oratorio— Recital 


Address, Care of Musical Courier, 437 Sth Ave. 
or Box 416, Fairmont, W. Va. 


ELISE CONRAD 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Address: 508 West 178th Street, New York 











cask HAMMANN |: 


PIANIST 


1716 Chestnut St.. Philadeiphia 








= CHRISTIANS-KLEIN °*’Sornano 


ts. Recital. , vit at raat at 
R concerts, 


fa From the 
contac: eo Place Theatre 
A Exclusive Management: ANNIE FRIEDBERG, 1425 Broedway 








CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot ° 


GAMBLE GONGERT PARTY *rxrsicortoune. 


- East End, Pittsburg. Pa 





CONTRALTO 
171 West 57th St. New York 








Op. §. Praeludiums Nos. 1 and a. 
Op. 7. A Summer Night, Suite No. 1. 
Op. 8 Suite Characteristic, No. 2. 
Op. 25. Theme and Variations. 





OLDBE WR G 


Because of the works of large proportions and importance that Mr. Arne Olaberg has written, 
his name, among musicians, has become of national renown. In addition to his leger wo 
Symp shonies, Overtures, Chamber Music, Concertos, ete.—Mr. Oldberg has written numerous com- 
positions for the piano, chief among which are following: 


ribed. 
Several of the above have been tentuced by noted concert pianists. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers, 64 East Yan Buren St., Chicago «Steinway Halt Building 


omeme, and Fugue in C minor (Bach) tran- 
be 


Op. 28. Sonata. 
Op. 31. Am ue (New). 
Stee udium ugue, A moll. (Bach), tran- 











roy, Dutchman—Tristan and Isolde—Lohengrin— 
ie — 
a 


Cloth, ai $2.50; 
Mastersingers, $3.00; 
with paper covers: 
each, $1.50; 
Mastersingers, 


Covers only, each $1.00; 
Mastersingers, $1.50. For various 
arrangements contained in the 
pe ae, 


ioe 


you 
for these — 


write directly to the dott publish 
Our special Wagner Catalogue—free—on eqpiiention. 








VOCAL cies enmieiaeo™ 
Wallace Buildiag. . Pittsbareh 





CAROLYN 


Concert—Oratorio— Opera 
Direction: Mrs. Baboook, 810 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Me WILD cents 


KIMBALL MALL, 243 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO ORGAN 


COMDUCTOR—Agelle Musical Cleb Mendelssehs Club 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


Ree ““Porward”’ 
See ieee ty Pravt by Practical Demonstration 












The Wegman School of Music. Musical Art Building 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1867 Da. F. Ztecratp, President 
46th YEAR 

All Branches ot School of 


School ye 
M U me I C Sitsel of, Beprtion 


Catatoc Matrep Free on request to 


Secaerany, Chicago Musical College, 
624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 











Coneress Hotel and im ee 
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“] Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the Warld.” —De Pachmann 





“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.” —Pugno 


“ A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


142 W. Fourth Street Cincinnati 








N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42d Street, NEW YORE 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust PacBuces. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students Harmony lectures 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal a reading. 
Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


professors TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.D., President 212 W. 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. 2329 Columbus 


Special Summer Session 


JUNE 23rd to AUGUST Ist 
Unusual Advantages for Teachers. 28th Season Begins September 29th. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogue. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


POLIS CONSERVATORY» MUSIC 


Music, Srezcu Arts, INTERPRETIVE Dancise, Moperen Lanowacts 


| VIOLIN — Gaylord Yost, Ella 
Schroeder-Yost, Sara Cawley. 
SPEECH ARTS—Mayme English- 


Hensel. 
RHYTHMICAL GYMBASTICS 
FOR TIME VALUES — Carl 

Beutel and Assistants 


















PIANO—Edgar M Cantey, Carl 
Beutel, Mildred Barnhill 

SINGING, OPERA — Frederick | 
Mortimer Marston, Wesley Wil- 

> on liam Howard, May Evelyn Dor 

Phe | 8 sey. 

ee In addition to the shove are ‘twenty five special Teachers. The largest Com 

servatory with the University Idea in the Middle West. Ideal idence 


Ladies. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Department fer Young 
EDCAR M. CAWLEY Director, 430 North Meridian Street 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS 


S6-S8 West 97th Street 


RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 


All branches of Music and the Arts taught by « celebrated feculty 


DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL 
(With proper chaperonage for young ladies’ 


Concert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN—MUNICH 


Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33 Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlina. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 
towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 





Letters: 
agents of nearly all known artists. 
kinds of concerts in all important 
all European countries. 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 
and BOWS | 


areal 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 


GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 


Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 


Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonie a  figrenen 
Concerts, Berlin: the new Subecription Concerts SIE = = (cet f owe A 
Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin : - know 

Representative of more than 400 artists, includ 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud. Kreisier 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Cerrefiv 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the Abr y+ 4 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur - , 
Nikisch : 


Principal Agency tor Music Teacher. 


VON STEIN 


Academy of Music 


953 S. Hill Street, Los Angeles, Calll. ) 
lacerp. November, 1907 f 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President ' 


Grantery Pino Scio —l 


OLINS —_-- 





Vielins sent to respon 
sible persons on trial, 
fer comparison with 
other sew or famous 
old violins. If desired 
gradual charge ac 
counts opened 


Usap -: ENDORSED BY 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director Sernacd L.istemenn Kocien 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers a a jokeon ae Ney Sete KNUTE | REINDAHL 
Artistic Plane Plaring ' Hahertorn Frits Kreisier ‘Stetier, 318 Athensoum Bldg, 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM ee waar oe Ss 58 East Ves Cures Siresi 


¢ Hartmann Cuitaco, LIMOS, U.S.A. 


Beekicte—Carnegic Hall—New York es Ath 


A. B. GHASE PIANOS 


Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Student, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 
NORWALK, OHIO 


The Edit Chie f Tue Musica 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 





Reference : 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 

Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 

and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERLING 


PIANOS 
High Standard of Construction 


astrucuon DERBY, CONN, 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. W. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 
FOUNDED 1850 1,360 PUPILS 130 TEACHER? . 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 














Conservatory Development in all branches of masic. Opera and Dramatic Schoel: Complete trainin 
for the stage tra Bohoo! (comprising all solo and orchestra instroments). Seminary: Spect 
training for teachers. 


Private and Ensembie Classes 
Pringioal Teachers Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, Professor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOOB 
GEORG penTuaM: THEODOR SCHOZNBERGER, etc 
Singiag—Frao Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER ( Rora! 
ber rt), Freu EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHIWA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS RO 
Sepa amber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Roya! Chamber Singer, EUGEW BRIBOER 


han 


Victhn—Poategeer ouerey HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMARE SAM FRANES. ete 
Com: on—-WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, 
nese for illustra ted 


Royal Consarvalny of Musica Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-eighth wear, 1912-1913. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 matructers 


ym beginning to finish L courses 
April and Se 


Pupila received at any time 


Education fre or single branches. Prin | admission times begia 


eptember Admission granted also at 


Prospectus ond List of Teachers trom the Directoriturm 











HAZELTON BRUTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place : NEW YORK 



















































THE MUSICAL COURIER 











THE 


STEINWAY Pirin; 
ANOS || Alason& Hamlin 


petaneantien tin sdheriirn an “THE STRADIVARIUS 
1 THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD OF PIANOS” 


FACTORIES: 


Ditmars Avenue Riker Avenue ® Y 
NEW YORK SSS 


AND 


St. Pauli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 - . - - HAMBURG 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 
Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warercoms: - Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq.,.W. London 

*') Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and BOs i ON] 
Koeniggractzerstrasse 6, Berlin 

And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 




















ESTABLISHED 1864 


GRAND THE MOST 


AND UPRIGHT Kranich & Ba ch HUMAN OF 


PIANOS NEW YORK. ALL PLAYERS 














JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
in musical circles everywhere. In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


: Manufactured by : 


JEWETT PIANO CO., ~ - Boston, Mass. 


FACTORIES: Leominster, Mass. 




















YEE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized eo 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. ke 


It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 








The advantage of in ciel is known throughout America and Europe for its 
appeals at once to the discrimi- artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 


nating intelligence of the leading excellence as a Player Piano 
artists 


SOHMER & CO. | THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Olfices: 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
315 FIFTH AVENUE LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd., 34 Margaret Street 
Corner 32d Street 


























BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 











